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SUPPLEMENT 


College fights 
bankruptcy 

A University of London college 
on the verge of bankruptcy is 
urgently seeking ways' of shedding 
seven members of staff because it 
cannot afford their salaries any 
more. 

Heytlirop College, in central Lon- 
don , is a theological college mainly 
&■ subsidised by the English Province 
of the Society of Jesuits, ft became 
a constituent college of the Univer- 
sity of London in 1970 but receives 
no university or public funding. 

The majority of its academic staff 
arc . Jesuits who are allocated 
salaries but covenant them back tn 
the college. Out seven members of 
staff are not Jesuits and the college 
governors have, decided that the 
only way to prevent bankruptcy is 
to make savings on salaries. 

A negotiating committee lias been 
set up to implement a resolution of 
the governors that K steps be taken 
tn move progressively to the situ- 
ation wherein the governing bodv 
employs members of academic staff 
on the basis of (uon-salurled) service 
*. contracts only, “ until financial cir- 
cumstances Improve,” . . . 

pc John Mahoney,' the principal;- 
has told the college: “ What the 
governors see as vital to the sur- 
vival of the college 1? a m.pva 
towards the ' situation where the 
whole teaching staff provides Its 
services free, -and so removes the 
heavy and steadily Increasing major 
element, of annual college exp cul- 
ture." •' 


Committee 

. Continued from frdnt .PWfia 
•’ttpdtibn: fit® cdm«, 

S are with other countries. It had 
eciioed From 14.2 in 1972 to 12.4 
in 1978 aiid looked like declining 
further. He said that* this was tin 
impbriant factor riot only- lit social' 
life but in industrial performance." 

There retilly would be a 'problem 
from 1983 onwards ds the number 
'.of 18-vear-olds began' -to decline. 
" But this ought not tq.be an exciise 
For wholesale cuta In higher educa- 
■ tlon On .rhe' «ssu(n,ptIpn chaf .lt Is 
. only for 18-y ear-old school-leavers.* 1 
• V . Tlie rcoDrt was broadly welcomed 
• this’ week- by vltif chancel Stir's and 
' polytoahtilc '(! hectors although there 
' were;; dome. caveats. .Directors felt 
^that prppbsiils to set' up the national 


SSRC cash threat to students 


by Charlotte Barry 
Cush problems could force the 
b'ocial Science Research Council to 
stop supporting postgraduate stu- 
dents in certain subjects. 

■This radical option is considered 
in a draft of the Council's evidence 
to the Swinncrtoii-Dyor committee 
wldcli is investigating the whole 
field of postgraduate supply and 
education. 

The SSRC emphasises that Its 
postgraduate training board lias not 
taken any decision on implementing 
such a dramatic 'change of policy, 
although the position wilt be re- 
viewed unnually. 

It admits a move like this could 
not be undertaken lightly and 
would be “ bound to be contro- 
versial A legs extreme option 
would be to place some subjects 
under one broad' label. 

The working party on postgradu-. 
ate education was set up earlier this 
year by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils and is led by 
Sir Peter Swinnorton Dyer, vice- 


chancellor of Cambridge University. 

The draft of the SSRC's evidence 
to the committee -is dominated by 
concern about drastic cuts suffered 
in tha council's budget, a outside 
criticism of its low completion fates 
among PhD students and the need 
tti maintain the confidence and co- 
operation of the academic com- 
munity. 

Although It wants to have a 
greater say in how resources are 
used, it says it does not want to 
be seen to be interfering in the 
independence of the universities. 

On top of its recent 25 per cent 
cutback In postgraduate training 
the council has estimated it will 
have to axe a further £4m from 
that area. This will counteract a 
shift in emphasis to support sub- 
stantive research. 

The SSRC expects, universities tn 
introduce a new form of PhD with 
taught components in the light of 
concern about poor completion 
rates, the draft says. At the same 
time it intends to reintroduce post- 
doctoral fellowships. 


Linked studentships are to be 
increased from 12 per cent to 24 
per cent oE PhD allocations next 
year and the Collaborative Awards 
in Social Sciences scheme is tn be 
introduced on an experimental basis. 

Although a large proportion of 
qOffra — to— denm-tqients 
will continue to be maintained, 
more PhD students will be able to 
go to- the department of their 
choice. 

The board hus already ruled out 
suggestions for either reducing or 
expanding the length of support for 
PfiD students. Both a four-year or 
two-year time limit were not con- 
sidered feasible. 

Quota outlets will be retained for 
taught postgraduate courses, but the 
total number is to be reduced, the 
draft says. The postgraduate train- 
ing board also Intends to create a 
more formal balance between the 
number of taught courses and PhDs, 
while allowing individual subject 
.committees to implement these 
changes as required. 


London Senate rejects Flowers proposals 

Plans to merge Westminster Medical is now to be referred back to the and this raises the possibility of 
School with Charing Cross -Hospital University's joint planning com- closures of other schools' courses. 
School and to close ore-clinical mittee. which, in collaboration with ' including the one at the Royal Free 
teaching at King's College were tji-e joint medical advisory com- Hospital. 

rejected this .week by London Uni- - mittee, -should report by February. However, the decision of Senate, 
versity’x Seuate.: The decision, which was reached the university's supreme academic 

Instead, an amendment, proposed by a harrow' majority, throws open body, may be overturned by the. 




urged that only those schools that joint planning committee plan agreed ' to merge, with unified 

to form, combined instlru- called for Westminster to be managements, are : Univers 

liould go ahead with the " merged ” with Charing Cross, and lege end Middlesex 

originally proposed in tho for King's College pre-clinicai schools;. St Bartholomew's and 

qwqrs report, 1 . ; a > - teaching- to be shut down. London medical colleges ; tind Guy's, 


LThti.j whole quostloh of -raorgoni?- «/. The ‘/-question of • pre-clinical St Thomas's and King’s College 
Ihg flwcliolta} .Teaching In l^ortfityi- teaching vylli idao. be reconaldeted Hospital medical schools. ... 


funding body far the public sector 
had been'/ left half-finished; 

1 Vhfe chancellors 1 said the -ropoi’t 

■ fticognizcd the quality , of the uni- 
versity' system while exposing 'for 
public debate many important 

' ..tissue 5,' -But university teachers said 
: that a-, rdcomm'en dat|on'‘ that fri 
future' there j should be '.fewer 
, tenured: appoint iuetits amounted to 
an Intensified f* hire . and r fi'ra " 
palter. Tiitf Association of .Unlver-. 

... .sity Teachers said thatthecomtnli- 
. tee had. i overlooked , the 1 foot that 25 
per cent of 'university academic staff 
did- not have tenure end' 2*000 

■ academics ' W ere .unemployed, . 

,! V detailsi page f5, Christopher 
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cuts 


Another two 
colleges ‘wouli 
have closed’ 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish education minister Mr AW 
Fletcher lias stated that anoilttjS 
Scottish teacher training coflev 
wWn'mivc-bvcn'elosad-jfjialid 
sinn had been based purely » 
financial grounds. 

At present, Hamilton and C* 
lender Park colleges face donnt 
□nd Craiglockhart College is Edi» 
burgh is to merge with mtbif 
institution, not yet named. ,- 

Mr Fletcher’s statement ft dth 
garioqs from Craiglockhart -aWtb 
STUC comes n week after tbt Aw 
elation of Lecturers in Colleges of 
Education in Scotland ' trajlmiM 
that far from saving moon; tk 
government proposals wjdf tM 
nearly £5,50 0,000. A LCES up it 
will welcome any indepenkn ii- 
vestigation of its figures, ml ip 
challenged Mr Fletcher ft a pate 
debate. 

But Mr Fletcher said the SeoUiA 
Office had thought out the iriup 
ments very seriously, im| Ik 
closures meant that the nrifaulfr 
, take next September bad w h 
* spread over soven colleges tantM 
of 10. 

He added that those Mttn til 
loges might have to face tophi 
i intake cuts next year, as he cadi 
foresee no shacp increase w 
dents going into, teacher Wink 
“If anything they are likely uh 
down on this .year's Inuka **, k 
said. 

The STUC delegation . urged Ik 
Fletchor to retain Tn all 10 
to help meet the demandi.M ■ 
increasingly techhologkal 
New teachers .would, have to 
trained in the new technology.* 
there . wpuld_ also ba .an inww* 
need - for 1 In-service training. 

' The delegation from CrairiA 
Vib rl 1 rnllnoA hn/t'hF Kfhllltflul ^ 
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on overseas 


hy Ngaib Crequer ’ seas countries, the meeting aimed to to study in French or Gorihan 

1 ■ I, i explore positive means ul introduc- abroad. 

A secret, “summit meeting ing coherence into tho system, when Industrialists stressed that there 
mended by Government ministers, more money is available. should be. more selection in dccid- 

MPj, Industrialists, civil servant* One suggestion was that there ing which overseas students should 

jwl atademics took place last week could be a fixed proportion of over- be funded both in terms of indfvid- 
to discuss long-term policy on over- seas students, say 15 or 20 per unis and by countries. Some felt 
3 MS students. . cent of the total who would he that many of the wrong students 

Attempts were made to keep con- fully or partially funded out of the came to Britain to study and there 
[identic! the two-day conferenca, aid budget. Additional students should be a connexion between the 
biiid at a Foreign Office centre at would have to pay for themselves, countries represented and our level 
Steynlug. Sussex, so that there could Another suggestion was that of trade with them, 

be frank . discussions about the greater encouragement should be In some cases, it was suggested, 
effects of present policy. . given to the universities to send there could bo a quota system. It 


puticularly from businessmen, of larly to Common Market countries, education institutions attract many 
tlie. effect of a high fees policy on An engineering or science student, overseas students and others very 
trade aud good relations with over- for example, should be encouraged few and there wus perhaps a need 

High fees produce intake variations 


i 


to study in French or Gorihan 
abroad. 

Industrialists stressed that there 
should be. more selection in decid- 
ing which overseas students should 
be funded, both in terms of individ- 
uals and by countries. Some felt 
that many of the wrong students 
came lo Britain to study and there 
should be a connexion between the 
countries represented and our level 
of trade with them. 

In some cases, it was suggested, 
there could bo a quota system. It 


for greater uniformity. 

Attentiun was paid to the Select 
Committee report on overseas fees 
which pointea out the anomalies of 
the present system in which some 
exceptions are made for EEC stu- 
dents, yet not for those from tho 
Commonwealth. The participants 
asked to what extent institutions 
should be able to respond to the 
demands of the marketplace. There 
was also, discussion of a number of 
ways in which scholarships or 
bursarships could be Introduced to 
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SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


Ernest Gellner looks at the 
history of the LSE and the 
people who moulded its 
character, 12 
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by Diana Geddes 
or The Times 

The new. high fees for overseas stu- 
dents embarking on courses this 
y«ir has resulted in an enormous 
variation in ■; the intake oE post- 
graduates from overseas at different 
university institutions. At one uni- 
versity admissions. are up by nearly 
three-quarters compared with last 
year, while pt others they are down 
Iw 40 par. cent. 

These, qce among the findings of 
i survey earlier this week of .20 
university institutions with a high 
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Open University - research tech- 
nician. Jlin Moffat Is ready to ^lay . 
ball with what may be the neW 
generation of tennis racquets/ . 

.-• A • Science Research Council- 
grant is aiding; the OIL .and ti 
Northern Ireland sports equip- 
/ ment nianufnctiireit .to develop , a 
; racquet which 1 does afray wifh the 
usual 64 little holes. 1 that > pen* 

. . jhatc lhc francs; • , ; ' • ■ r 


by Paul Flathor '■ - V 
: Mr Mark Carlislh, Secretary, of 
State -for .Education, this week pro- 
'niised local , .education ahthoritles.. 
that any further cuts in the higher 
education budget would fall, evenly 
on the universities, as weir as Col-, 
ieges and poiyfecbnitid.. 1 . 

. .At' a meetfnfl with .representatives 
oE the Council of Local Education 
Authdritfes . (GhEA),- Mr Carlisle 
. said cuts, expected in the order of 
2 to 3 1 per cent to Tit ■ in with 
Government .economic, policy,, would 
Ctiyer bbth sides of the binary 
divide. 

Mr- Carlisle was told bluntly that 
.any .further cuts , would : now 
seriously damage . teaching stand- 
ards. In a frank meeting jesting 
- 90 mmutes it was made clear that 
there was now no room for further 
-clits-,.'- 

A cross-section of .metropolitan 
' end coupty authorities was already ! 
turnlng.awe^ students applying - for. 
: rion;advanted W.prk courses because. 
’ - there were not- enough places. ". ' 

1 CLEA meiribers told Mr Carlisle 
of the increasing number of enrol- 
. rrienta tit polytechnics, and warded 
< X 


hi mi chat it was toecoming more diffi- 
cult i to: teach more . arid more - 
students for less money. 

. Mr Carlisle promised to take this 
stem jnessBge to his Cabinet col- 
leagues ,when they meet to discuss 
a. further round of cuts. He Under- 
stood that cuts in the £8, 000m edu- 
cation. budget would inevitably 
mean declining standards. 

Although . Mr Carlisle indientod i 
he would, fight his corner, it Is clear 
his hands are tied. At a speech in 
Birmingham on Suiiday Mr Ctirliala 
said a. central ptirt'oE Government-, 
policy was cutting public cixriondl- 
tqre and education "hos to pffty its, 

f art in finding the necessary sav- 
ngs.” ■ 

He admitted to CLEA officers 
that education spending excluding 
-school meals, had kept within its 
targets. But tnore , cuts , were 
-needed, he said. 

i Dr Rhodes Boysbri, unde ■•‘se ere-: 
tary 1 for higher education, told 
Welsh - conservative^ at- Llanrhidinn 
; that said the Government was look- 
ing .at. t3ia complexity of : courses 
available in higher and '' f urthekr' 
education'. .. y 


governors. . • 

The governors’ chslirfflao MJ 
; seigneur - ’ Patrick- Qrady.-tW.j*; 
Fletcher, had ..meutJojled 
possibility for the proPi»M 
uiid that thcrti.wmud 


Scotlfind's decisions ,lo$ «• 
the Timtibor of. piacw arn 
college's of education,... . 

The SFCS chaIrm?P 
Monteith, sold : The 

must not allow Itself. to he 
from its aim of lw i P r PJlJ* 
dn rd- of- teaching -W 
teach e r s upply meet 

The federation toif.'- 


injljr varied picture which is by no 
ftMiu always plated- to the pattern 
m postgraduate admissions, at a par- 
: Mr institution. : 

At the Uni Persity of Mnnchester 
hstuuw of Science and Technology, 
? r u e *»wWe. undergraduate adnus- 
jions fronj oversells are dbwii by 38 
P«. 'cenl while postgraduate admis- 
m B . rt down by only 6, per cent, 
.prpaucing a torni drop, of 20 per 
5«t.i n oyeiseos admissions. Over- 
was students' last year, - accounted 
^, n r r y q tblrd of the. tot#l stu- 


The London School of Economics 
hns, predictably, increased its in- 
take of bath new postgraduates and 
undergraduates by about half. Over- 
seas students now account for more 
than 40 per cent of its studonts. , 
City University has done the best 
on the postgraduate front, increas- 
ing its new intake by 73 per cent. 
Its undergraduate admissions are 
also well up, producing an overall 
Incrense In new overseas students 
o£ more than one third. 

The Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology In Bedfordshire hns aton 
fared remarkably .well in, view of 
• in?, decjsjoq to charge fulj.aw.'ffte» .- 
ranging from £3,500 to £6,500. its 
overseas intake, ell. postgraduate, is 
up by 11 per cent. 

Tjie London Graduate School of 
Business Studies (32 per cem over. 

- seas students), the Loudon School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (74 
per cent overseas students), and tha 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School 
(47 p,er cent overpeas students) have 
all done much better- than was! 
feared, - the first two having main- 
tained their overseas intake at about 
last year's, leyel; and. the postgradu-, 
< ate medical school reporting only, a 
slight fall so far. 


Admissions at the School of Afri- 
can and Oriental Studies (35 per 
cent overseas students) are well 
down, however, particularly on the 
postgraduate side where numbers 
have fallen by a quarter. The all- 
n os t; graduate London Institute of 
Education (27 per cent overseas stu- 
dents) has also fared badly with new 
overseas admissions down by more 
than a third. 

Figures for London University aa 
a whole show a slight drop of 5 per 
cent in overseas postgraduates, and 
a drop of only 4 per cent for ull 
overseas admissions. 


are down by 40 per edim Both had 
equally big drops in their overseas 
undergraduate admissions. - 1 . 

' All universities stress that thb 
figures tire still only provisional 
firtal totals will not be known, until 
January: They fear that worse will 
come next year. , ■ . 1 v : 

. Universities also point 'out. that 
most of them have opted to charge 
the recommended minimum fees, 
not the act iml full cost fees Which 
will be deducted from their grant 
in respect of foreign Students. 


in . 

Many people who attended were 
pleased that the question of over- 
seas students whs at last being seen 
as not only an educational question 
but one that concerned economics, 
trade, politics and aid. This was 
obvious in the make-up of the con- 
ference which was organized under 
the auspices of the Overseas Stu- 
dents Trust. The trust carries out 
research, and provided a number aE 
reports at the conference which will 
be published iqter. 

The conference was chaired by 
Lord Carr, former Home Secretary. 
Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State 
for Education who attended, said 
that aithnugh the Government valued 
the contribution of overseas students, 
its policy had to bo guided by the 
funds available. 

The sessions were introduced by 
Mr Kingman Brewster, the American 
ambassador to Britain. Sir Rowland 
Wright, chairman of Blue Circle 
Industries, and Mr Geoffrey Casum, 
secretary general qf the Committee 
of Vice ChstttfeJIdrs and IMftcipaja 
.both spoke . tp ' pflperti Sir ' Ketplefch 
Berrlll, fprmef npad of the Central 
Policy Review Staff summed up. 

Other deople present ware .Mr 


Poland’s future 
In the first of two articles 
oil the Polish intelligentsia 
Donald Fields discusses 
the mood in the 
universities, 8 

New Czech attack on 
Tomin, 8 


.«•• *.'r- ,1 /.----.V. >/V. 


Lake poets 

John Beer reviews new 
i books on Wordsworth’s 
preoccupation with 
imagination and 
Coleridge's .with svmbol, 
.14: 


Policy Review Staff summed up. 

Other deople present ware .M r 
Robert Rhodes .Jtimofl, Conservative 
MP for Cambridge, Mr Chriatophtir 


MR- for Cambridge, Mr Cft riatopher 
Price, Labour.. MP foe Lewisham 
.(West) Professor Robert Haszel din 
principal of the University of M an * 
■ cliester Institute qf Science and 
Technology,. Dr- Raymond Rlckett 
director of Middlesex Polytechnic, 
Dr Edward Fitrkeft, .chairman of the 
University GrailtS' Committee, mud 
Sir Peter Tennant, industrial adviser 
to l-Brir clays Bank'; ! . ■' 


DAtisdr tiliopld ,slt tiq the main.- Bli^nhtim 
i or , the. oitnjt te«i .Is Still considering tn e 
36 mtieti ; cbmri<»iUti»\'.tif its fqrthef edbctitioq 








ctiu at. last 'put their 
■wivn- Hie ,.clpuds .- with liitiwa 
^ Fiction Foundation, 
the country. haB 

d' with . nety StflEf, V *'•"*' 

1 1 u o. r h atlvewr it Ing, 

!L h ; ^etinterid, ■ bati been 
jor qne year tip an ^ Arts 
r' : : Two'-’ previous 
flllctL'vltoqri staff 

' V • \ ’ f.’’. . # 

wi|l ^pddcri .the 
director, - - 


by. Peter' David ' 

An initiative by the Department ol 
Education and . Science to Improve 1 
higher education. 1 planning across the 
binary divide appears -to have run 
into unexpected resistance, from, 
both r . local government and the 
University Grants Coni mil tee. . 

; Mr Richard. Bird, the DES deputy 
secretary responsible for higher 
education, wrote last month to the 
TJGO qnd the. Council of Local Edu- 
cation- 1 Authorities ; (CLEA) asking 
them to Supply hitiriibers tbf a' group 
of six “ trartsDiina^y ” committees to 
discuss detailed planning issues hi 
highir education., ■ .... 

But Mr Atastalr Lawttin, qhalrmati 
f r CLEA. 9al4 that - although the 
associations Jiao not 




.yqt discussed the praposnl.in detail/ 
they had serious reservations. • 

A major pl'oblem foi*-'the lqcal 
authorities is their lack of a Central 
secretariat large enough to service 
tile six committees and Compete on 
eriual terms with the DES and the 
UGC. - -; 

M We . would find it extremely 
difficult to service si* working 
groups, certainly if they were meet- 

W/r rlntfilffinp/ixicli' Jl Mp : T.awtnri .» 


iiwi ou*'»c . it t sl |nind4iia« • . . • .1 ' i • 

The -DES proposal is that eqch 
of .the six committees be - chaired 
by one of its owq assistant secret 
tqries. The' local authorities qro 
expected - to object to this, but fholr 
■own 1 staff resources 1 are 'SeriOlisIy 


stretched.. 'CLEA can nm Jim* .only, 
two education officers -and four 
second-tier officials from its central 
secretariat, aud would be reluctant 
to rely ort : advisers dtnWn .from 
member, autljoritiej. 

Mr -. Jack. Springett, ..education 
officer of die Association or Metro; 
poilten Authorities, said this week 
that the - local authorities did hot 
went to dismiss a serious attempt to 
improve \ transbinpry . Coordination, 
biit- worn ' worried - about 'ibo 
detailed' ! prbppsala put 1 forward- by 
■tha DES; ' ^ '• ' • 

Mr Edwtii-d • Parkes, the UGC’s 
chairman, said h wtis too early 

3 > comment - on the DES plait; but 
te UGC Is. thought tti bp SCaptipaS 
about ; the: value .of- gprde of the 
propOse'd committees, h'- ■' '. 






Student loans 
The gro wi ng in teres tin . 
Joans, the Ameri ca ri and 
Swedish .experience?, arid ; 
theNUS’s fears ore 
discussed in • ■ Briefing ", 7 


R obinson College : 

Paul Fiather visits ‘ : 
Carnbridge 7 s newest 
college which is now in its 
second year and expected 
Yo be completed by 
Christmas,^-. ....... 


A inericart studies -. -V ; 

Mark 7>y pi iii Ao rdh 9 hrr,: 
David Riesman, Harvard^ 
and colonial Virginia are 
: $ntong the.siibjectsof new 
books on America, 17 -20 

■ - - - ' ■*; — ~~ ~ v iV — — — - *1 

North Ameri can news • • S' 

Overseas" news : ■ 6, 

Books .- a - ^ • . . 1 14-21 

Science bodies, - - . X6, 21 

Notlcekony^ V-, „ ; IQ 

CUssiEled'.irtdeto . 22’ 1 

- * ■ . * ; / ■ - - - ■ 

Opinioiir •••’*. 

Uriieh vlpwr (AUT) f Science 
Today, Pon ? s Diary ■ 29 

, Laurie Tayloi', “Letters , 30 

Leaders, (metopower ptafmiiig, : 
t SSRC J ; • E>Jt^vhn Lvikes ' . '.31 
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Job market holds the key 
says PES manpower report 




Glasgow tech critized for 
lack of cooperation 


THE T IMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.11.80 _ 

Research staff losing redundancy rights 


by David Jobbins 


staff unemployed at present, we The Act reduced the minimum Mr Joe Taylor, said: u Thc uniyer- 

accept that some members will re period ot contract before waiver sity says inis is a national P> 


by Olga Wojtas 


by John O'Leary graduates in a particular discipline 

was followed three to four years the time they graduate. , . Glasgow College of Technology, the 

Students are more likely to be later by a decline in numbers gradu- The report forsees a continuing recen t subject of a harsh report 
guided by current employment ating. The gradual fall in the popu- demand for scientists, particularly f rom the Council for National Aca* 

, ■ .1 — I. 1 •- f - * I 1 Id nlii,s ml cr Unroe niiri matnp. • . X ■ t _ 


graduates in a particular discipline ment_ prospects should be better by ^ s P 

was followed three to four years the time they graduate. , , Glasgow College of Technology, the 


As with It* report on 


DY " at twin [iiat auine nurn.ue. s win re iir. utu ui unm uui — j _ c 

••larsltv .lecturers’ union has main unemployed unless they sign clauses could apply from two years and that they have no fa ads J*”;, 
•jhe umve ? powerless to pre- these waiver clauses." to one. Now waiver clauses are which to address themselves to it. 

B dnuUeu d 1 * . awa y tlieir The AUT calculates that 10,000 increasing!) coming into use in Our response has. been that this 'is 


these waiver clauses." to one. Now waiver clauses are wmen to aaaiess nemwva *■« ' A|rATI1<Tlfl 

Thd AUT calculates that 10,000 increasing!) coming into use in Our response has. been that this is 'C Y 
research and teaching stafE are sub- public sector further and higher such q small number of people that O 

ject to waiver clauses — figures education, according to officials of we find it difficult to believe nwt . Charlotte Barry 

which the\ sav shocked the Depart- the Natiuual Association of Teachers the university cannot find 9°™*- 


gMIUbM IVIICIg. I r-r- , . . ■ mJ j 1 ~ Will l*|U VUMIIVII * *1 ““W 1 VI MW UllUbl OkUull Lf]a[ thj 

opportunities than Government larity of Russian courses is quoted in the physical sciences and matne- demic Awards, has come under be no increase until an 

statements or the manipulation of as an example of long-term adjust- ntatlcs, but short-term employment mme CNAA criticism for the way It lion and method” work 

the higher education system, the meat to market signals. difficulties in industry which could C0n d llC ts degree level work in asso- been carried out. "u 


for early 
evening s 


resources at least to ameliorate the The 0pen u n jy^hy j s asking for 

nrnh om -.s_ .. ? . 1 . _ nml 


Department of Employment's report 
on manpower planning, and employ- 
ment prospects says. 


The marked increase in applies 
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difficulties in industry winch could conducts degree level work in asso- been carried out. “Whii/S 

me niaiMu .« »hi«.v»- jead ! ° H » improvement m recruit- ciat i on with the neighbouring Glas- seems not unreasonable, \ 2 

tions for degree courses in business raert £ for the shortage subjects in g 0W College of Building and Print- understood that the exercise 

studies between 1974 and 1978 teacher education. Arts gi-aduates f ng was not being Implemented" J£ 

K£j^ C h° C ^r^5?Sv t0 h^e .Jhe CNAA Is to return to the 


widespread 


The report, Higher Education! and represented a trend in the opposite are likely to. continue having to take The CNAA Is to return to the the college was current 

the Employment of Graduates,; pro- direction. The service side of the Jobs which would formerly have C0 n ege in 18 months, and meanwhile stick ”, said the report 

duced by the departments Unit for ecQn omy, which has been less been filled by people with lowe ^as refused validation for the col- At n meeting of 


duced by the department’s Unit for econom y' which has been less 
Manpower Studies at the request of severe Iv lilt by recession than other 
the Department of Education and areas has been able to absorb the 
Science, does not attempt to Iden- extra num bers. 

p £i 5i b ’' H „“1l, US !ir. an « t M nn7v n f Where deteiled plenelng ha. been 

Sl‘S H i, -bad co £^ th c? sf5^ l t?TS"iS; , ssit 

Like tile Select Committee' report C Xnnftr| b ^en 

S '&SVSS "« shortage Z 

hrra if manpowe? plana'na to ""“X™ ther“e PP 

edicatn%y«en! ,I!W lh<i ^ S™™' Sd IVr the .mother if 
“First, tile re is the problem that imlversvty piece, than there., for 


qualifications. 
However, the 




ot isau cation ana areas> has been able to absorb the However, tne unit araws and given only grudging approval to assistant director of cducailon ui ' 
attempt to lden- extla numbers. greater distinction be ween ^ Etadu- itg ot |, el . degree course in quantity George Bain, said that lir dev * 

Juatments which where detailed planning has been f tes surveying. present Government policies, HriJ 

Inis' coniQar the undertaken, for doctors for example, ^ e ^ e " hn S , U ^i. p ? re ? a * little i£ The CNAA stresses that staff tions would eventually have tokj 

1 lirnad°sfier " of rhe exercise has not been success- 5®^.,**!.®* rnllcaes teaching the two courses were set on the operation o{ »h* wllinL; 

o lines advocHted ful. The report says The history deeply committed to their students of technology. 

. . of rfjf last 30 years shows clearly |J«J fhe ear that ii ex- and obtained sood standards within However, the committee b iw 

rnmmirtea renort that (here are considerable problems 7- („hT^a the constraints of slender resources, to discuss the CNAA's report ui 

STTSTK in manpower planning even in an 'for laduates However, it concluded that the pCT until the region conSS Si 

ing than in any area wh ® r « ll J? re m no shortage of &stum6 ^foi graduate^ college faifed to recognize the sub- inquiry into the college, expend | 

TJ Dlannirur " to extremely well qualified applicants ^ ^he same happened with the ex stant f al body of expe B rtise for the by the end of the year. 


^"lickir to expect people to turn staff are being stood over and told m research tor more man seven 
iHueahst pursuit of this that they sign or there is no job,” years, but have waived their right 

down contracts 1 u said Ml .- A1<kei -. even to the limited redundancy pay 

pa J.iv'a hone both employers and However. sympathetic DoE of one-and-a-half > weeks' ' pjl for 
will follow our policy”, officials were, the union was unsuc- every years service. Attempts to 
6 h ^AUTs deputy general secretary, cessful in removing the case of resolve the problem have not been 


•cent Employ- At the University of Sussex, problem.” an urgent meeting with the BBC 

where there is a high proportion of The university said that it was board of governors in an attempt to 
n()W accepts that with the “We do not believe that staff without tenure, the AUT has reBSOna bi e not to ask for a make it overturn plans to drop OU 

d, 3Zr of unemployed research P,arll«neuL intended what Is taken up the case of ® bard cara separate payment when a fixed term programmes from BBC2 during the 

now' approaching 3,000, it is actually happening- that research of up to 30 who have been engaged t)iat n n iv er city early evening. ‘ ' 

«*S.!?T.‘S«ao .fplit.'tun. staff are being stood over .nd told « ™««h for mor. Ih.n .»«. « Th, BBC »dn, S to o'oiorve trio 


is no job,” years, but have waived their right Grants Committee money did not The BBC wants to reaa J2| 9JJ 

... doe "SSs ? SETS 5s3tSr s rs 1 isr,r , A 


Unit draws a lege ’ s P 10 P° sed degree in building, further education subcoiaL [ KJJffS deputy general secretary, cessful in removing the case of resolve the problem have not Been a nat j 0 nal problem 

h!L A «. ornrt,. and given only grudging approval to assistant director of eduuiia itf Akter ' said. “However, research staff from the scope of fruitEiil- . . . c „ t , M nnt ulve on its own 

beween gradu- . 0 ^ he , degre | course in quaiIti ty George Bain, said that i? K w. sre so many academic waiver clauses. AUT vice-president at Sussex, could not solve on its own. 


inquiry into the college, expend 
by the end of the year. 


an f ncrea se in 6 1 lie sunnfv of "olaces most other 9ub J ect areas f where the ? ost d,f I flcult employment position. 
a nmi^ular subi£? or sJblect cost of emnloying trained manpower Proposals to expand these places 

an eoiial incrents in dfiP conrse where, with the cost of training one .it adds. 

fa the nurobeV* of new eraSu«u doct 9 r currently In excess of £50,000 It is hard to find firm evidence 
in tiiat suTSiect or suSect area ” there is every incentive to get lh«J university graduates find jobs 


of empli 
lurgely 


.ponsibility, .. t 

operated without adequate provision tion of the running of th nBtgt, 
for the building college’s representa- and is expected to report urj- 
tlon. soon. 


in that subject or subject urea”, * ne ™ > s . ev ®‘ 

""^.he'&t term, the report 
power planning” envisages relatively good employ- finds, but unemployment rates for 

Two main constraints are listed! ment prospects for new graduates, the two sectors do lend support 
the fluctuations in qualified, suit- with unemployment rates at their for the argument, which should be 
able entrants to higher education lowest for engineers. But demand taken into account in future plan- 
and the lack Of adequate data on for engineers and scientists, and to nine for higher education.- 
which to base policies The provi- some exLent business studies, is Although there will be a contln- 
sion of better information on a bound to be affected by the econo- udng need for graduates in some 
range of topics is one of the con- mic climate. specialist areas, the report predicts 

tinuing themes of the renort. For this reason, the Uuit warns that the major requirement ' in 

Detailed manpower planning is against over-reaction to cyclical future w-ill be for “able, preferably 
ruled out completely but broad sub- changes .either upwards or down- numerate people who have been 
ject groups are said to present wards in the scale of provision, through the higher education sys- 
fewer problems because of the Potential engineering graduates tent.” Able people will always be in 
reduced likelihood of graduates could be discouraged from going demand wath personal qualities as 
1 goihg Into unrelated employment. intn higher education by- the oiia- important as academic qualifies* 
During the 1970s the Unit found 1980s because of a shortage of jobs tions. 


on public funds— and should be looked at very critically, 
lie cost of training one -it adds. . — 1 

tly In excess of £50,000 It is hard to find firm evidence 
M-y incentive to get that university graduates find jobs 
t. more easily man tlieir college and' 

jrt term, the report Polytechnic counterparts, the Unit 
atively good employ- rinds, but unemployment rates for 


some exLent business studies, is AJtnougn mere will be a contin- 
bound to be affected by the econo- udng need for graduates in some 
mic climate. specialist areas, the report predicts 

For this reason, the Uuit warns that the major requirement In 
against over-reaction to cyclical future will be for “able, preferably 
changes .either upwards or down- numerate people who have been 


goihg Into unrelated employment. 
During the 1970s the Unit found 


demand with personal qualities as 
important as academic qualifica- 


that observable drops In dem and for in industry, even though employ- ' Leader, page 31 

Faculty group plans alternative report 

by Ngaio Crequer , f live mem berg of staff ”. the non-professorial staff, referiirtg 

The Arts' Faculty at Southampton A large number of stuff have also- to some of the reactions to the 
University has set up a working deplored the fact that the report report said, “These criticisms pyo- 

party to prqduce alternative nropo* was made available to the lures* be- ,VIded evidence that many of the 

sals to a' university report on- -fore, there was any Informal -discus- report’s most threatening recojn- 

academic goals. sion of its contents within the uni- mendations were ill-founded and to 



since there a re so many academic waiver clauses. 

NELP staff angered by 
jobs loss timetabling 

A new timetable for possible com- education committee representing 
nulwry redundancies at North East the three London boroughs of New- 
london Polytechnic has angered ham. Barking, and Waltltain Forest 
academic staff. in mid December. | 

The move, which could mean that An early progress report on tlie 
redundancies of named lecturers are search disclosed an emmuraginB 
confirmed by governors early next response, and because Balking, one 
month, comes at .the very beginning of the three boroughs is only now 
of Consultations on the polytech- in the process of ratifying the PRC 
nic’s development plan for the 1980s scheme, extra time for volunteers 
and 1990s .to emerge has been allowed. 

' .Next Thursday unions’ and the „ % Tun Butler, cha rm»n the. 
employers -will meet to review the National Amuabon i of Teach ‘ 8 
latest response to the search for Further ai nd 1 NELp 

volunteers for a premature retire- ordinotmg committee at NKLri, 
merit compensation scheme. The . said. “ We are not . P l ' a P are 5* r ®j 
polytechnic has already told the open discussions Jn Jhe issue of 
Department of Employment it wants compulsory ^“" d “" cl « 


to make some '62 lecturers redun- 
dant but has said it will defer its 


decision until the end of {he year pleted.” 


the local authorities have agreed- 
on PRC and the trawl is com- 



was a national problem Sussex fourth channel. 

:mild not solve on its own. The Open University is resisting 

~ ' ~ this move on the grounds thnt it will 

1 Artsmc put off foundation year students and 
i Ivlvltvl IbdYvu reduce the large numbers of “eaves- 
• 1 droppers” fronr which it hopes- to 

-ftiflPfl attract future students.- 

UpllU'HS The OU also says the propos.al 

, goes against the BBC’s guarantee 

by Olga wojtas that the aitality and stability of core 

Scottish Correspondent transmission times would be mnln- 

, „ ... . „ , tained. Earlier this yenr tlie BBC 

The governors of Craigiockhort Col- i gsuec | B .statement confirming its 
lege of Education, which tlia Gov- jiucntian for tho OU to have 
ornment has said should be merged M reasonable ” access to papular 
with another institution, have been viewing times. 

told by Education Minister, Mt Alex “Wo feel that ive really do need 
Fletcher, that full consideration will one good slot In the otir fy evening 
he given to their case for returning for the foundation courses and are 


the present site: 


appealing to the spirit of the BBC/ 
OU partnership,” snid a senior plan- 


„ , t . . c _ /i-.l-UJ- UU uuimciamu. Qtliu a otmui 

Tha delegation from Ctalglock- ning off|clal 0[ the ou . 
hart, one of Scotland s two Roman “ VVe feel that the partnership has 
Catholic education colleges, heard j, Een a unique one. benefiting both 
thot if ibe unit wore moved, the the BBC and the OU and wc ore a 
only possible alternative locations little distressed now that in the face 
were Moray House College in Edih- of competition rrom the fourth chan- 
burgh or Dundee College of Edu- nel they are being difficult nboiit 


pending. an exploration of alterna- 
tive mean* of job-shedding. 

If the search for volunteers fails 
to match up to the employers’ 
expectations, polytechnic director 


Talks on the possibilities for re- 
training and redeployment were 
only beginning, and- the period of 
notice envisaged was only until 



cation. 

“We were astonished that these 
should be his only suggestions”. 


early evening transmissions” 

At the moment tlie OU transmit*! 
about 35 hours a week on BBC2. 


sruiuiu uo ms uuij avii, 5 tiifciwiia i “ — _ . „ 

says a statement from Craiglock- Over the oust few years Us early 
hart’s governing body, “since pre- evening slot has been slowly 
cisely the same locations were pro- whittled away from two hours to 
nosed in 1977 by the previous gov- half au hour on weekdays. Other 
ernment and successfully opposed transmission limes are from o am. 


WrtATSS; August 5£=S than th e pn e ye.r FormM „^ reod „ Rfg ,n.W Bosun- KTIheweeU^uS'fronra uV.t 

Dr Genrtfa' Brosan has announced recommended in tlie ^ egi cement Q Ue t has been elected lcc for of b^ ^the ^overn^ 11 . ...l.n I iiinnrinnrla 




Dr George Brosan has announced recommenaea in «ie duet has oeea .eiectco reuur «' I Mciciier' whi) I weekends. 

* ifedundaftcy panel for the follow- between Natflie and the national g la8gow University nnnd a hall of with help from i Mr _ i letctier wno weex n 

' 1 . 'l.. ! — -u. ..... Jdunlnnmaiit nlml lifts . itlri^^i.i. C ?. r „ 1 iV vivaL I spokesman for education ”. | cerned ai i 


university is alread 


..lreatijr 

the rote at which the BBC 


live mem berg of staff the non-professorial staff, referring 

A large number of staff have also* t0 some of the reactions to the 


At a. special meeting, of -the r 

faculty board staff passed a resolu- ■ ..The discontent was /expefefed ' 4 Qfdrmanon, faulty reasoning and a 
tion saying they did not accept the be eiapressed ;at a Senate meeting taiiure to apply evert , the wonting 
university report, as, a full dad auth- tide week. A paper produced, by the P Br ty s own stated criteria syste- 
oritotlve statement of the fqcujly*s non-professorial staff was due to ; be motically. 

- .needs. ’. *: > presented which accepted the need "As - for effects on academic 

^’iStaff throughout the university tor discussion of academic aims standard?, there is a flagger that 
Wye criticisms ,»f the . b.dt quesplqned Ihe .philosophy and ovei'-emphasia on the need for 
university report- whicn recom- recommendations of the. report «nd external financial support being 
jnepd^d* the. .wbidlng-dqwn .of' two expressed disquiet abput tne them- made a. criterion for' assessing aca- 


.verslty. 


a .large extent based on inadequate 



TSTk**** » produce . "HTX. dov.lopu.en, pl.n 1», *4 •**--» f-SSELT U TJ* open 
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Union pressed on gay line Lecturer invokes grievance procedure 

An attempt is to be made tomorrow -national ■ council to mk^seriously by Ngatb Crequer * Jn^i^d e vdopmeo l 1 ! to blv tb at )^ii does ^ot nMessarlly ^ indicate 

w persuade the main college lec- the job security of gay. members ,, un : vors |t v lecturer at East Augia- hHve not and- never will havo . . change, of opinions and he_ia <fon* 

5“S r * . union . to come out with a the group says- ' M _. Fh . i, BK invoked the erievance procedure.- -He said Dr Mullan was isolated denied about tils ■ nrospecu. , - Hj* • 

definitive statement on: its policy The group ' L Ss" lie is being victimized within the sector, that: he had union ;_thei Association, pf ScientU k:, 

towards its homosexual members. has supported members H _ Dr afessor who- -told him his. some positive qualities a$ a social Technical and Managerial Staffs hha 

a _ -tniiq are threatened bet»use of by a proresaor lu.v ! > 1 ,.',. «pr.' hm - nrmmcnri the onlv solution Is 


university report 


recom- 

.mended '"the. whidlng-dowh lof' two expressed disquiet about, the mem- made a- criterion for assessing aca- 
-"subjeefs, the closure or oue den art- bevshl^j and methods of the work- . demic viability. “Rationalisation 
.pient arid said that “in any utuver- ing party- could wreck academic coherence.” 

: sity . . , there are Ukely to be un- In an ipternal newspaper, Mr Faculty Boards pre Currently dls- 
: denlably idle or Otherwise hief fee- Henry, ' Kttinghauaen', cbdirm'an ; of ousting the report. 


Girl with Hat” by Adi’ian Alllnson was one of 
resented recently to the University of Hull. The palutinga« 




Loss of subsidies hits 
ILEA’s adult enrolments 


Conservative students back 
Canadian loans model 


Dickens and his two sons In memory of the lnte^ ^ Molly w 
Professor Dickens wns professor of history at the uiww 
between 1949 anil 1962. 


ill Aiiic KaoV A level boards 

laents nacK scek comm on core. 

model Common core —»• bcitf 


tow*' union, to come out -with a the group says- 
definitive statement, on: its policy The group accepts 
towards Its homosexual members. has supported tneti 
A resolution submitted to the jolis are threatened 
niional • couhcil of- the '.National brushes with the js 
Association of Teachers in Further sexuality, . but hBljev. 
,»nd Higher Education regrets ” nient M 
diat no statement 'has been pro- totally confidential 
duced so Wr. • ■ : .Hot acceptable. - . 


Ut they were hot proposed that the only solutiop^ 


duced so.frir. - officials say they ' are the University -of East Anglin, says this can*ti!l bewithlield unlessyou been a pu blic document 

getting a deadline for DU S^ h by m e ^oup’s references to he was Offered a« «de jost. working relarion 

ffi ls devise an . unequivocal F^ ^ L^rnKmeiit to' produce a' When this became known and he satisfactorily , aid- Prdfesspr wo parties . f he prom. 

Nstfhepolcy, it " looks 4orward” had decided' against acceptance jjia Davies. . . . • : . • ... , • ■ the uoiverslty w< 

tfl jubllcadgn by' March next yeflr. 8*521, hv coun- receivad • a memorandum He said Dt Mullan research in- *Y L v « an d l am ot 


been a public document but vvrts part . 
of tha working relationship between 
two parties. The promotions ay stem 
within the university was instltution- 


■' • « some neighbouring authoriaes , to 

1 nay ' “ recoupment." costa to . . uie 
Jmter London .Education Authority. 

-From’ this autumn students from 
Fast Sussex* Kent, Hampshire and 
. 1 tho Loudon boroughs . of Barnet, 

V- i 


LVRUI.O V ■ VttUCWIiail luaiw mvuw A level Wu«ef> 

'ar concern being eX- 'The? Federation df Conservative t charge tax on their Income equiva- sought by tha nine GCE ^ 

[>qut the 25.pitf.cem UEOP Students has come out in support lent .to 40 per cent of their initial tion boards for possible .»»* . : 

of a partial loans systertl based on borrowing, . tion by 1985. . , ^ 

i still belong to the. free *t.jv /-«. „,>■ - & - • The- scheme, . which has. the. sup- , ,^1 ffavetaDinent- -foll**U: , l 

n^Brtient. , ?® 1 ^; C f° adia1 ' bursary scheme port , o£ tbe Association of Univer- . Thl f deveiopmen 

ink this, is because the ^ h,6h involves repayment in the sltles and Colleges of Canada; would Secretary of State tor ^ ^ 

liven to the breakdown in farm of a graduate income tax over ensure for example that after eight ;declsion to retain 

has led some people, to a set period of probably eight years a student would have repaid mounting pressure at 


,,A;dult:j!.ducqtiou lp«lfates ^.iinner PorUcliIar concern la. belng ei- .The- Federation d£ Conservative t charge tax on rheir ini 
.P^nwbthaye suffered «' drdstic;iiplp. . pressed 'abprtt the 25 .percent flidp Students has come out in support lent .to 40 per cent of 
! i» . enrolments 'following Afe-^risal ■. Ip enroT*iii?ntS;froiii --etjidgnU whose f a ^ ha - fld borrowing, 

of ;some neighbouring authorities to author iries »tM belong to the free ■ pardalioans system based (on . The scheme,, which 
■pay ' “recoupment." costa tq the : trade arran^eitlenit. ' the Canadian bursary scheme port ■ of the Associatioi 

Jniter London Education ^Authority. “We think this, is because the »nyo|vos repayment in, the sities and Colleges of C 


f iublicity given to the breakdown in 
ree trade has led some people, to 
believe . thht if th ey d on’t live iq . 

Clyne; ■ Iifl&A.’s' 3 assistant - educatJoni ■■ 


The council meeting is 
picketed by: the Teachers in' I 
Higher Education Gay 
KP|ch 1g renewing its campaif 
SLWW? 1 that Natfhe lias 
w flilfll- expectations that It 
w one of the - first unions -y 
PPert declaration of ..support 
i»JT-memhSrg. - 

i B Is. imperative that we 

DtessiiVa as nnssihle 




■ - ' V. -W, fbelnD AsCqaomic feo, for Ilea C Ivne ; T^E^g^Jsis tant^ eSucatioa ^dn^oudinei Ih . pdqwblet . Juh- ^ t he United S«t‘ei and Canada each subject. — - b , 

■ ; , cJ a Ssqs; as Thbir outhqrities ; officer for commmrity, education^ iUsbed. jhls Week,. /q dependence. arid . Oh a . factrfindiug mission to look The boards have set p ^ ^ 

V , V.wH aq longer : s«bsldl«q ; fhMlK , u' 5 : • . VAdrtlt institutBs, HkaiOwenwIch. -BjupQttnflUfa calls for a LfflO man- ,>t how studont loans systems work Ing parties to . ajwjoof 

" -i/i'-T' ' Joined stUdents from Borkv Woolwich:-. -.SydehnafR-' Abd.- Forat ,'datory grant' ^for all^ students -for W pracjjrt- ■ , ’ . . '■ ■_ ; syllabuses and idenn»y ■ dj,|» 

1 S K¥ y a?d | West H»|, whigh *re on the ILEA iottrtd- 1981 / 82 ,, supplemented:, by loans b Ms -^ne Day, Assistant General core fbr each subjadb 0 f lM 

.■^g^^^which vdthdrew from . the aty and enrol ; ip*ve than half M '-iriSfA?ahie : Secretary of AUT, leaves on Novem- flCoun d 50' to 60 per.cea 
.:.i-- ,f free ti*nde w uri^ngeniqn«s , last youp studerira ”fi:bhv' outside, ^hafea bean , negotiated turough fcer 13on,a twO-Weektour, during | ota i • • ■; -itif 

, , hlt particularly badly^G^enSiltH and gtiar0rttee(l by the which.' she will Vidt ^diversities boards , reSpo_oA &le- 

** ? Q ^ v c «ht oP- IL-EAV 2$0/W0 * ' has last B5 per caut an'diS^deiihata- .Qoverumenu,;- ^ , ; .v-: and;;cODege8 Id -New York, Washing- j se are t he Associf 


,V-f' 

r shire, 

' uv-'.Susiek 


: -• it* ls!ln^perative that we ppt -as still Warned- 

: ^ ptassure. ns possible, bo the' tlou. M . v • v ; ^ '• - •- — : — A;. ■ , ! •-. 1 > r 1 i ' . ■ — r — — : 

education body to. stsirt next. | cll fo« p.p... 

l standing ; dommittee ' on should go^ ahp«L - . >o have forum in. which representatives ; of F I A ..icio 1M1 . *. 

I ..^« r ,,educa{ion-:-in the -public Tbe standing committee its itol f av , teacher educatlqn in tta, --poUe ' IMPROVING JllIV 1548, l93l 1 . ' • ■ 


- 'D^Veafat oN ILBAV 260,000*: has last BS per cautan'diSHeiihata. fioveriimenti,^. v; .v*.'"' ,v- , and-coueges Hi ^NewYork, washing- ; 

..ndrtlt educatiort atudents. ,Th0v ture and Forest- BUI- have -briith: lort t '90 j, 1%: panjpblet, ^written-' ^ by. two ' ton, Boainni and .Toronto. J; ine Board 

.. .now fotcod to; pay betweqp : E5g;Wjd’ .per cent Of enirohnents from, ofe Aberdeen. University students, idr ^ fter 4 th ®. trip, reminiscent of 
• : -.£94 for a diree-tqrm, course,' c«n* . boroughs. r . \ Vrie ■ “t"* 6 *** September . by Dr 

i, pforqd to theistanjdard. feo’qf £^3 : .Specialist gotivltiff- sueji is drama : .'5S2*t2f Lbig, -, Rhodes Bpysori, unde*vsecvetary foi' q?Sbls * 

‘ »;pajd by initei' Lbridon studenis.’ i teoups, minority crafts end chSS ^scrybe^ ldeas system^ that work -/ higher -aduratipii,i. the :jAUT,- which |^J d8 * •/„ 

: . ■ • ./ A survey ^ondu^W, jL^, ia pohcyjn favour of Jgg* %■ 

, '•• ;' '?? Its. 32 aduk institutes smc&jhe Wart. ■ Badi Society has lift -the South He ^ dboi d^ advantages of the' cur- - r pfl uo Soard (tiid* 

-tha hew academic year j^hows. Bank- Irtstltutja to set up bn its .oivn rent Bfld^h grant? system. . f i n «Sc mi P «fm ae . • ' London Boe 

that overaH enrolments are i. dowri ; and. -the. music deparuhenf at the rtt Js narabularly scathlnR, bn a' ' .niatliemarici 

; 1«5- 

: frdm the. 10 outer Londonbofaughs siohtis HMng •■outsuie . ihupif L6q- Students **2HT I1 S iJbva 

• and btfme counties ^hlph.Dptpd out . don wWM to take advantogejpf ^ - to SdSg 


boards respond 
a are the Assode 


f IMPROVING July 15-18, 1931 

:. UNlVEKrtV’ The University of tsuliiaba 1 ' 

TEiChiNG Tsukuba, Japan 

PAbwi irid.'prftpftalu for wmlnara, workshops and exWWU on lOfSqa I", 
Wlfowina afaas arp * ui M h» eri ..nation 


woric , ot the Advisory.- ieaon«» - ud -Directors of- t on wllH AUiti. . it upo.iMouus 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SMW l.Bto- , 


by Charlotte Harry 

3. he Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion is facing a new cash crisis only 
five years after being bailed out by 
ihc Labour Government at a cost of 
£250 ,000. 

It is expected to overspend by 
more thaii £100,000 on its annual 
budget M of £2 pi. for 1980-81.. . ' 

Tliis is because the WEA's 2 i 
districts, which receive aid. front 
cpnHral und local gdverinnent as well 
ns voluntary bodies, ,are finding it 
inCrhiisingly difficult to keep pace 
v/it'li inflation.,. 

Severe financial pressures are 
being caused by local government 
spending cuts, dwindling reserves 
und h reluctance to raise fees. The 
association is being forced to freeze 
full-time posts and neglect develop- 
ment ih special areas such' hs 
women’s studies, trade union stu- 
dies, rite education of the hararff- 
capped and inner city populations. 1 ". 

‘“At the present ’time' the pt;os- 
pttets'arc blacker titan they nave 
ever been and wc m‘e facing a very, 
grave crisis ", said assistant general 
SL'crctury ' Mr Jock Taylor. " Al- 
rliough the natioitu! deficit in the 


mid-1970s was larger, there Js rtb 
prospect tiiis time of being bailed 
out by the Government.” 

The worst-hit districts this time 
are North Yorkshire, West Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and (lie North- 
West. ' Each of these estimates it 
will Overspend by at lefeSL £15,000 oil 
top of. an annual turnover of 
£150,0Dfc" 

- The growing threat nf bankruptcy 
is leading to increasing militancy 
amn'flg me 200 full-titac staff in 
Addition, to the thousands of part- 
time tutors and 17O;0OO‘ Adult stu- 
dents in 900 branches atll over 
Britain. : .... 

"-1 think the, feel IriR-l* growing 
that we have been far too defensive 
lin'd far ton apologetic. We have 
n i (justed end responded fa every 
cm back' iu.. the past as they have 
occurred with monotonous regu- 
larity said Mr Taylor. 1 “Now 
there is a different feeling taking 
root, which is lruicli more positive, 
aggressive and demanding.? • 

It is expected that the national 
office will be faced with severe 
criticism of its failure to cope with 
the crisis when the WE A meets for. 
its bi-annual conference next spring.,. 
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North American News 


Harvard plans to go into business 


controls tightened 


Oxford workers claim 22% 


by David Jobbing yearly awards which bring them AdMtnAiAninn 

• , into line with the Clegg re com men- 

Manual workers at Oxford colleges dations ^**“0***0 

US Mr A If Collier, NUPE’s area by Paul Flather 

“ d v ' 1 j! Q ^ s j s , ee k a officer for the county, said this had 
fio?fdav* W ° rkl 1B WCC * and on8er followed the dispute at Pembroke Student Unions which have affiliated 
1 Tk. u— i . c .+ 1 u College earlier this summer when or made contributions to groups 

thJ d r D d Kii y stBff s^uck in pursuit of a wage' campaigning for unilateral nuclear 

the National Union of Public „»« .. n | nn raJ - n o.,i.i nn - B .r.h r «iii na 


This year all the American business 
schools vying for- graduate students 
at the annual MBA forums in New 
York and Washington had a British 
competitor for the first time. 

Manchester Business School sent 
over Enid Mumford, director of the 
master of business administration 
(MA) course, administrator Barbara 
Kcnuerley, and placement and mar- 
keting director Colin I.aycock. Pro- 
fessor Mumford and Mr Laycock ore 
pictured at their stall In New York, 
explaining Manchester’s two-year 

Tory students 
attack peace 


programme to potential applicants. 

Manchester attracted active inter- 
est from 120 prospective students 
during the. thrcc-doy forum, Profes- 
sor Mumford said. That was more 
than many of the 90 Amcvicnn 
schools.. The international outlook 
and practical emphasis of the Man-. 
Chester MBA programme went down 
well in the United States, according 
to Mr Laycock. 

Professor Mumford added that 
the team's transatlantic recruiting 
expedition, which also took in 


several individual universities in t!> 
eastern United Suites and Canadi 
would be worthwhile If it brougfc 
just two or three Americans u 
Manchester. Overseas Student, p* 
£2,600 fees compared; to £1,185 hr 
I tome students. (The overseas rile 
is competitive with the ' lultloa 
charged by prestigious America) 
business schools.) 

This year’s intake of 87 iocloto 
two Americans and seven otbax 
from abroad. The school plum 
double its overseas enrolment,.-. 


Lancashire comes top in 
grants’ league table 


t l„ , , | i , . . , i luiicxc CHruei mis summer wmjii ur niuue Kuiiinvuuoiia ia kiuuijb 

th J h uSli d * r * D d Ku stHff s^uck in pursuit of a wage' campaigning for unilateral nuclear 

p* n i rjsy 1 , h irV rfn 0 !.,, n n h . claim and union recognition. '■ disarmament in Britain are breaking 

»“* long strike at ill. col- “ST* 

in over 20 Oxford colleges. lege also helped recruiting, Mr tive Students claimed this week. 

NUPE has. prepared two strategies Collier said. “From July 1979 to The federation lies written to Dr 
lo suit, tbe needs of individual col. June t 980 . branch membership went Rhodes Boyson, the undor-secietory 
luges ; the 22 por cent ; or. payment at ,east onQ third;. arid we for t higher education, calling for a 

of rates recommended by the Clegg now have about 300 mombers. The full investigation of how much tax- 
Commission earlier this year for number of colleges' where we have payers’ money is being spent ultra 
eiicillary staff . and whatever la members lias also increased to vires . ■ 

agreed Si) the national pay talks, to. about' one half,’ 1 . , - , It argues that public funds are 

A**# 

Despite the reluctance of many Central Council for Non-Teaching goes beyond the lego] powers of 
colleges to move towards national Staff— the national pay bargaining student unions which are charitable 


leges: the 22 per cent; or, payment U P ty at \ ea « ojio third.. and we 
of rates reebmmended by the Clegg now have about 300 mombers. The 
Commission earlier this year for number of colleges' where we have 
ancillary • staff • end whatever is members lias also, increased , to 
agreed iq. the national pay. talks, to. about' one half,”. , . 


rates, Ideal union officials claim machinery — have yet to submit a institutions, 
that many have already made half- claim. The fedei 


student unions which are charitable 


The federation cites the case of 
Ealdrn vFeintnck (1971) before Mr 

College poly bid . . Sir Keith gets V V 
blocked : ■ engineers’ reply . , 

Lothian region's education coni- A proposal., from. Che .engineering’ members. ' • 

mi t tee has blocked a move to cal). profession 1 ., on the form of -the Mr Peter Young, national chair- 


. Sir Keith gets 
■ engineers’ rep! 


Students at Leeds University have 
drawn u>p league tables of the best 
and worst local education authori- 
ties at processing student grant 
cheques at die start of each term. 

The university's student union 
has compiled a report, Late Again 
based on 501 complaints — mostly 
about the late arrival of grants— 
made by students during the last 
year detailing the relative efficiency 
of l.e.a.s. 

The league tables list " good M 
authorities as those who' have more 
than 50 per cent below the expected 
average number of complaints, and 
“ bad ” authorities have more than 
50 per .cent above the expected 
average. . •' • ■ 

Heading the list of 15 “ bad ” 
authorities come Herefordshire and 
Rochdale, which dispatched more 
than a third of grants for first year 
students late. Other l.e.a.s. in the 
“ bad ’’ table Hre Croydon, Enfield, 
Avon and Birmingham. 


The report says the fate srrhd 
of a gtamit should not be . regardd 
as a minor bureaucratic hiccup. Fit 
new students with few retourcein 
a new town it con greatly lucre** 
the sense of insecurity felt it ibt 
start of a new life. ... 

It soys ipoat complaints vet 
sorted ou-t within three weeks, boj 
inquiries revealed that 34 per c*m - 
of all complaints against bed* 
authorities were the fault nf autho- 
rity. These 15 l.e.a.s. accounted fa [•. 
29 per cent of all coinnleint* it im *: 
university, but provided only 11 l 
per cent of the grants. . , f 
Heading the list of " good " lutte r 
rides come Lancashire where lest '- 
than 1 per cent of students w 

S roblems, followed’ by Cbeihirt 
tickinghamshire, ; Cafnbrldgeihm y 
and Cumbria. It says delays w« 
more quickly solved by the* 
1-o.a.s. , . „ 

Late Again. £1 from 
Unit, Leeds University Union, TO 
Box 157, Leeds LSI luH, 


Napier - College of Commerce and proposed new engineering authority man of the federation said: “The 

Technology a polytechrdc. has been submitted to the Secretary yfas faken no cmir 1 ^ nuclear- 

Ws pier's college council pointed of State for Industry. JffLJ nJ^Juu 

out that’ In characiei* Napier y^es' ^ 


polytechnics, south of the border. 


Technology a polytechnic, • has been submitted to- the Secretary 

Wspler'j college council pointed of State i for Industry. . disarmament with a vengeance. They, 

out that in characiej' Napier >ybs' g,. .The dfgft . document presented to, we using taxpayers’ money td fund 
polytechnic- and had moved in-. Sir Keith Joseph has been signed- Soviet propaganda and going beyond 
creasingly over the past decade to- by the presidents of ell 16 chartered their powers.” 
wards many oF the . characteristics efigin'qering institutions, the chair- The federation has also written 
found in the formally designated man of the Council of Engineering 

- rT n ' OounTch.“wi5L?f t Ui t- h olk V0 . U 1 {d 

thfc ?ell Q wsh , P of Engineering. the United Nations Association cam-’ 
Their, pvoposars, including one ; paign “Youth for Peace”, to be. 
t^at who new body, slj puld.be called stopped. All three groups back di,8r. 
the BrUiqb Council .aomamonL, . . 

are based ; on- tW; draff chVtei- ; - J 1 haa attacked all student unions 

■^J£'2£ tl "feuS ,, (br*M; l °.nf lir.fi 

aud Wbidh . has beeil the subject, of; National Union; oE Students for j-Jigt 
* J ning a “Students, for Peace ” cam- 


votes toil, 
TecomtnehdatJ 
wait and. review i 
. decision^ were 


Higher charges St Mary’s 
for Scots to seek 


proposals’ acceptable, they 1 i?f d by the : < 



frtim Clive Cookson 

from luv 'WASHINGTON ' 

The New York State Board_ of 
Rnaents has dismayed American , 
medicBl schools by -proposing an . 
Scditatlon scheme for foreign 
medical schools. 

The regents say their plan is an ; 
aHflmdt 10 control the quality of ■ 
^medical education received by - 
tta thousands of young Americans 
‘ho study abroad because they can- 
Z gel into a sdhool in the United 
States and then return to complete 
ihelr clinical training end eventually 
practice In this country. 

But the American schools end 
their official accrediting agency, 
the Liaison Committee on Medical 
Education, do not believe that New 
York's education officials can pos- 
sibly assess the quality of foreign 
medical colleges. The regents will 
rely primarily on questionnaires 
completed by -the colleges them- 
selves; on-site visits— traditionally 
an essential part oF accreditation— 
will bo required only in exceptional 
cues. 

The critics claim that the effect . 
of the scheme will be to give a 
stamp of approval to institutions 
whose courses and facilities are far 
below American standards. The New 
York regents are the only state 
board oil the United States Depart- 
ment of Education's list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies. 

All foreign medical schools will 
be eligible for accreditation under 
the New York scheme. A spokesman 
acknowledged, howevdr, that if is 
aimed mainly at a dozen or so 
lostUiiLlons in Mexico and the 
Caribbean,' which have been set upf 
in recent years to cater for young 
Americans who * are rejected by 
medical schools in their own country 
but afe delperate t6 become doctors. 

The programmes offered by these 
fusn'fu/ioqs took good in their 
advertising materials, but Ameriqap 
medical will ca tors who have visited 
some of them report that their 
facilities are completely inadequate. 
The General Accounting • Office 
(GAO), the investigative, arm' of 
Coogtess. ls expected to reach' the 
ume conclusion in a report to be 
released yery soon. ’ 

According , to the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Medical Education^ about 
lOftOO Americans are studylug 
medicine abroad, the majority In. 
tpe Caribbean regimi,. Many come 
from wealthy families in the New 
York area, and they form a power- 
ful and well-connected lobby group. 


the | will- submit the dobtiniene to their 


many are, rac. _ 
higher : than those 
.and Wales. 

An earlier decision to charge 
EEC students at the lower rate has 
i-tab i;ev$cMd^i' flowing . local 
^ffStnUi^fibs to: tortrijuje to a practice. 
- of 1 the past' three jwk . . 


improvements 


i’-'- A] though -many institutions fyave 
recouped the differential for' Scots 
direct Irony their national 
educatiop:^ ^departments, as the origi- 
nal : Department of’ ; Education •. and 
•Science ? guidelines advised, 1 some, 

ar ^ loading thii- ; un to 

..me 1 iittudettti, - '.T^iq. inher London 
EducaUori‘; Authority^ for example, 


tlon which is withdrawing . 
arrangements by 1 983> ^ 

St, Mary’s College 
of its 130 years been tfJ: 
with the education of , ' X 
«t ipfesaot,. Jim . 

third of. these. ara -riuoY' * . 

k Ed degree, and the M ahf 
taking a wide range; of 


: week ■.uf i -;lao\r 'if-i^reie • -’|kis«tli)e* .•prbWfjr, -and this -hisried ta. ^ : >ri l atfd s'chooJIof e'ducattoh. they 
alternatives i • turhing the rePeclhry.; present. tUlertimiL yyriU aftp ltnik iqt the possibility of 

Into a snack service Wty t mbfataiq- . The refectpry.is o .VictorianlUted ;; u ? -?/* or ® h a U> 0f 

irig the . status; quo ; }or closing the • fcdHdjpg and provides, a jpble sor-;. n , eed8 of the ^ 

refectory- Unions and staff are v* 0 . Self-service end- snack W. It ... g.^ stoI Uniilersitv k vlrt.ialw •'« 
being consulted; in tbe exercise, \ en^iloyo.ebott 20 people,^. .. city centre precinct and - there a?e a 
Earlier, this; Year “the university .. The* building adjoins - the city T number of commercial restaurants, 
inyi led environmental exports- to goHei-y, -which Iwi • bare .^nd take-aways in the olose 

inspect, ail caterihe .facilities at' the 1 Bccommoda- ,afea. There ace - also other up tvb’rsjty 

instiMitlon. Their reMmrte hdai)oA> -h.w ,b«kh ■fc’bwtljSoa^fiSS^V fiSSS 

Involved, jnodiflcitio^is f,o bring, the possible sale, but at the moment the : end ot tHs 'year. >: • ; ” •-'“ e 

'• -• " -v : :• ’ r - -*.i ••■-•r 

, . ‘ ' - ■ ■ L-' -*p!' " .. -..-.O-:'; ; 


thasfl' , !who : 'consider tliem selves 

■ British - could •' feel thoroughly 

*lii ■' I : i, 8M ieved " lie added, • ' 

„ T , pe -executive, secretary -, of the 
irririfrifv Kingdom Council for Over 

seas student Affairs, -Mr Rupert 
ftn§tow, said the L i*egulaHons wfere ; 
.WomaiouB.acjd couJtf le^d to hard- 
KBfe tWtutJons ware operating 

:fhp :^ipall . pNnt- of arrangements 
IPOkjhe, > nr extra;- sayings, , > , ' 

O^v ^'V s ’ ■ •' 

, v ^V;- 


i-aMng a him* • 

diploma courses in sc.'^Ff, » r 
arts and humanities- ' of" ih«, 
One of ,' the edvahtagM- Ab '; 

college •seeWag.validatM^^r 

university rathir than ' j^ s jg 
for National': Acadtnnc^ . 
the corntpoh conceriv 
dons have in .deyelopri? l dotlP w 
training and pthbr-d^^ brQU ght 
which match the ^ 

on by teclinolagical in ; . 

<W.- bop 

concerned m jhp ** 1 ‘•WjJ 
Validation will Id 
ab Important conlriBu on eJ . . 
vitally important 

<*mn, the ^e-- 

> St' tavV CoU^e js •; 

hanipttm iMtlwj; . ^ Jp ■*' 
witbrn .the delegacy 4 C ^ Lj;,. y 
university- : : . > '<■; : ■ ' 


nary guidelines, medical students 
who have completed two years’ pre- 
cllnical education at an approved 
school abroad could spend their 
third an-d fourth years do hie clinical 
work ar a teaching hospital in New 
York under- the auspices of the for- 
eign school. Then, after a year's 
pootgr&duate training, they could 
take the state licensing examination 
on the same terms as someone who 
graduated from an American medi- 
cal school. Schools not approved by 
the regents could not send students 
to the state for clinical training, and 
their graduates would have to com- 
plete three years' postgraduate work 
before taking the licensing exam. 

Apart from their other objections 
to these proposals “ the New York 
medical schools claim that the state’s 
established teaching hospitals do not 
have enough room for an influx of 
clinical students from the Caribbean. 
Therefore the foreign schools would 
have to make arrangements to teach 
them in smaller hospitals with poor 
facilities, and their substandard pre- 
clinica I training would be followed 
by an inadequate clinical pro- 
gramme. . . 


from our North American Editor 
Harvard University may organize a 
biotechnology company to commer- 
cialize research in genetic engineer- 
ing by its faculty members. 

Under a proposal prepared by the 
university's general counsel Daniel 
Steiner for prosldcm Mr Derek Bok, 
Harvard would hold only a minority 
stake in the firm. But it would be 
the first direct Investment by a uni- 


rm in rm >*»*■% iitrinM’-'-iniTnrTvM 


business. 

Other institutions, particularly 
Stanford University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are 
also considering how best to exbloit 
biological patents they hold or nave 
applied for, and how to accelerate 
tne transfer of technology from the 
laboratory to the market place. But 
none has yet come up witli such an 
entrepreneurial proposal as Harvard. 

Several universities have become 
efficient at patenting faculty mem- 
bers’ discoveries and then licensing 
them for development and market- 
ing by outside companies^ The 
royalty Income is usually divided 
between the academic and the 
institution. 

Harvard feel9 it could benefit 
more directly from the technology 
transfer process. The university 
would eventually derive a substan- 
tial income from its stock in a 
genetic engineering company, if the 



on the market, was valued above. 
$500m, on the promise of futura 
profits from human Insulin, inter- 
feron. and other products front 
genetically engineered bacteria, 
Donald Kennedy, President of 
Stanford, said that whatever insti- 
tutional arrangements might be 
created, the university has an obli- 
gation to make certain that a pro- 
prietary atmosphere does not come 
to inhibit freo scientific inquiry. 
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Derek Bok: studying proposal. 

field takes off commercially as fast 
as Wall Street seems to think it will. 

Last month's launching of Genen- 
tech, the first genetic engineering 
venture to offer shares to the public, 
was the most frenzied that stock- 
brokers had ever experienced. Al 
the ond of the first day’s trading 
this small company, witli fewer than 
200 employees and .no .product yet 


Harvard will have to establish a 
management team for the company, 
and find suitable investors. On prin- 
ciple the university would keep its 
own stake below 50 per cent. Other 
shares would be held by individual, 
scientists at Harvard, the company’s 
senior executives, and several ven- 
ture capital firms. 

Mark Pbashrie, one oF the world’s 
top recombinant DNA researchers, 
is reportediy keen to take part in 
the venture. However, hie Harvard 
colleague Walter Gilbert, who won 
a 1980 Nobel prize for his DNA 
research, la already committed to an. 
existing company, Biogen, as a 
major shareholder and scientific 
adviser. Biogen, whoso head- 
quarters are in Switzerland, recently 
announced plans to establish a 
laboratory In Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where it would bq a close 
rival of Horvavd’s proposed yonLura, 
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tress 'to require American medical 
“"jell: to accept, as clinical 
yuderiti.' a certain number ' of 
united States citizens Who had com- 
PittetL' prediriical • training abroad. 
JP} after the country’s most pi'es- 
"8 io us mod leal schools said they 
♦rauld forego all federal aid rather 
wmply, ! i Congress agreed to 
•tux; the requirement. ' ' ; 

S Pressure from the same fatal] I es 
. *j al f 'Rollticians Is responsible 
tne.Nfe.w Y6rk regents’ pccredita- 
npn proposal,' according to thplr 
" They’re' desperate to 
Er , ** r fo°t in' the door before it*a 
t2°.k said qpe critic,, referring 
nJM Rowing, consensus that the 
3h!f^a ■ tp* Will, soon, faap A Idfr: 
!S'W taedliddl manpower. Only, 
Sf-.fo PPth .the" graduate Medical 
gYMatioft N&tlqnal Advisory Com- 
”* r*cprtm^ded.* : sharp cut jo 
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Ahead In laser technology 1 
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Overseas New.s, 



cuts hit students hard 


from James Hutchinson 

nONN 

Although West Germany's student 
population has risen in recent years 
to almost a million, stale expendi- 
ture on grants is decreasing. In 
the past three years it went down 
by 3.2 per cent and, with the new 
federal- government pruning costs 
-wherever it cad, the irend i$ not 
likely to be reversed. 

Since 1976 the proportion of 
students at universities and tgch- 
nicnl universities receiving, grants 
has been reduced from 38 per cent 
to 33 per cent. About 60 per cent 
of the students at polytechnics, 
many of whom come from families 
in lower Income groups, ore being 
financially supported by the state. 

However, according to a survey 
conducted by die Deutsches 
niutlerUemverk , n Governineni- 
. sponsored organization which pro- 
motes student, welfare, almost.- half 
the students receiving giants find 
-it necessary to supplement their 
income with help from parents or 

Teacher unions 
angered by 
college closure 

• from 1 Lindsay Wright 

" WELLINGTON 
The unexpected announcement that 
Auckland's North Shore Teachers 
College is to dose, has angered tea- 
cher organizations in New Zealand. 
The. closure, the second .ip Auckland 
within the last decade tomes while 
accommodation in teachers’ colleges 
is under review by the Department 
.of Education. 

Current capacity, planned in 1965, 

: is heavily under-utilized with total 
f-n^olment in the seven primary and 
two secondary teachers colleges of 
5j820— down , 2,889 ffont its level in 

- ^e‘ f^oouncemenl caitie as aboin- 

-plete surprise and the New Zealand 
Teachers' College Association presi- 
dent, Mr T. O. F-itzgibbon, himself 
a North Shore staff member, learned 
of tthe planned closure only hours 
< before It was announced by the 

• Minister , of Education, Mr Merv 
Wellington. 

Some of she spare space in the 
.. colleges, ceu&ed by cutbacks in col- 
Jege intakes, has been -partially 
-. Jilted with such developments 'as the 
.- location « the national certificate- 
level course for. librarians at Well- 
ington Teach Or s'- College. 

The . Depa'rcinent of Education- 
ini tasted review of possible uses -of 

■ ' SurpliU; teaching spaces has. pro- 
: ' jjded- hope * for the colleges. In 

pnnedin, Bktjtch iplaas are already' 

• . - .in hrfnd foc ! replacement build! rigs 
for - tite city's ageing polytechnic 
’• quarters to ; bf- created beside the 
teachers* college and to .share: lee* 

• - thre itwfttre and 'UbraryfudUdes. 

■ • JniFalmeMthn North, * feasibility 

study: for the sharing of teachers' 
.cqllegfi accommodation by, the local' 

- Jecbnical Institute is also under way. , 
, . Mow much space can ■ be utUjied' 
Jn this . -way remains to .be teen^ 
; • ^Teacbera* College iriti 

. ’ SnJ i200-sit»dent rapacity has-- pnly 
7W, teacher trainees' at th© moment 
aqi i ■ • Bbrarfauship students 
only, a moderate inroad Into 


from wives and husbands. In the 
summer term of lost year average 
student living costs were put at 
DM686 (E152j a month. 

The rising cost of living, coupled 
with the government's thrift, com- 
pels more and more students to find 
jobs. Nearly 4Q per cent of German 
students earn money on the side, 
and about a fifth of these are doing 
full-time jobs. This means that 
many of them take an excessively 
long lime getting through their 
courses. 

Some 22 per. cent of German stu- 
dents live with their parents. Most 
of them would prefer to be indepen- 
dent, but accommodation is increas- 
ingly difficult to find, as well ns 
being ever more expensive. The 
average cosr of lodgings is now nut 
at DM170 (£38), while the. average 
monthly rent of an apartment for 
two is DM500 (£112). The cheapest 
accommodation is in student hostels, 
but they are able to put tip opty 
33 per ceht of Germany's students. 

On rhe face of it, the survey's 
Rtaiistic that 37 per cent of students 


drive to university in their own cars 
rather knocks the impression . that 
this section of the population is on 
the poverty line. But the survey 
points out that many students run 
a car mainly to overcome the appal- 
ling shortage of accommodation in 
the cities. A lot commute from 
rural areas. Moreover, 62 per cent 
of . households in- West Germany 
have a car — and for workers house- 
holds the figure is as high as 77 
per cent. 

Some 14 per cent of students at 
universities and technical universi- 
ties (27 per cent at polytechnics) 
come from arbciier (worker) fami- 
lies. Politicians justifiably complain 
that these proportions are too low. 
Nonetheless, the survey .shows that 
the fathers of more than 40 per 
cent of Germany's university stu- 
dents and more than holt (he 
mothers left school at IS. The 
conclusion is that within the Space 
of a generation many people nave 
achieved a notable social climb — 
and laid the foundation for a well- 
heeled future. . 


Older Australians claim 
retuni-to-study success 


University presidents call for 
engineering research degree 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

Calls for a complete change in engin- 
eering education Have been made in 
a recent report by the French uni- 
versity presidents’ conference. The 
conference recommended the crea- 
tion of on engineering research de- 
gree on litres of Britain's PhD. t 

In the report, requested by Prime 
Minister Raymond Barre, the presi- 
dents pointed out the Advantages of 
this View proposal.- It will be more 
attractive to foreign students, many 
of whom are put off by the apparent 
incoherence . of engineering educa- 
tion in France— split as it is between 
universities. ao<Ugrand(fs dcofesv.n 
will frfcfc graduated 'id ‘eSffef -Htflbil 
try earlier than at present thus pro- 
viding a vital stimulus to. innovation 
in technological fields. 

: At present France's .engineering 
educatfop k hamperad by ihe fact 
(hit the state doctorate,' edit' take up 
to ,10 years to- complete. The. more 
Cbfrinton third cycle doctorate Is not 
regarded as sufficiently useful 'for 
training high level ' researchers. .- ’ . 

The presidents called for a three- 
year degree’ to follow the advanced 
studies diploma (two years after the 
licence) or to i be; taken directly after 
the; .'engineering diploma from a 
.grande dcole. ‘ Research training 
leading' on to technological innova-, 
fiph should be opened to engineers' 
and also holders' of the masters 
degree , says the report. ’ . y . 

No less important from industry's 
point' of view is' ‘that reduction, in. 
the time spent Writing' theses qrid : ' 
the linking of engineering with, re- 
search will make 'available ' young 
minds at their nj’ost productive: and 
inventive 'stage ofdevelgpmem.Tha 
Immensely -diflicuit- 'state doctorate. 



M Barre Called for report. 

the report notes, is bftert a lifetime’s 
work. If*, complexity means that- 
industry is . deprived of the most 
inventive and • original years of a 
trained person's career. 

• Even those faculties recognized 
to • teach third -cycle courses in 
engineering have found themselves 
suddenly deprived of rheiroorres- 
poaitHig doctoral prqgremittes-Even 
jn the area of fundamental research 
-supposedly a v university specialty 
•—■the .grander acoles have been 
overly -favoured in. the recent, redis- 
libUwon of .' doctorate" level si lid tea- 
Of me. 87 programmed validated 
this taunmer only 19 wece attributed 
to .the. universities;; The remaining 
68 went to ihagrandes ecoUs. 

.. This, recent development; the pre- 
skfeeht* point out, further luiaer- 
, ndned-the emergence of; a. coherent 
-policy of coordination. In many cases 
enpnednne degrees .' have, been, 
validate^ ,n '• faculties “ with ■ fajAde- 
' quate laboratory; -.facilities, - 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
More than 40 per cc-nt of students 
at Australian universities und almost 
as many at colleges of advanced 
education, are aged 23 and over — ■ 
most of them belong to the rela- 
tively new breed known as mature 
students. 

More than half are part-timers, 
most are studying arts or law and 
the majority are women. Their 
results are just as good as. and in 
many cases, better than, those of 
students who go to university or 
college straight from school- 
These findings ure from a major 
new study by Monash University’s 
higher education advisory and re- 
search unit. Mature age students in 
A tistralinn higher education, edited 

S t the unit’s director, Dr Terry 
are, .and Dr Leo West. 

About 10 per cent of the Austra- 
lian population completed secondary 
education 25 years ago, the figure 
today is 35 per cent. During the 
1970s Australian universities granted 
150 degrees per 100,000 of the 
papulation compared to 31 per 
100,000 in 1955. 

Qualifications inflation continues 
to soar and the knowledge explosion 
with its accompanying technological 
revolution has made higher educa- 
tion training a must in most 
industries and professions. 

All tills has left many adults 
under-educated compared with 
their children and workmates. Now 
they Rre taking up the chance to 
undertake a course in a tertiary 
institution.;. 

- The growth in enrolments by 
older students during the 1970s has 
been the phenomenon of education 
in that decade, say the report’s 
authors. They point to the decline 
in the humber of people in the 17- 
22 age group entering higher educa- 
tion, despite the continued growth 
in the numbers of young people 
between these agef ■ ' 

I ' Similar declines have occurred in 
I other Western countries and in 
some of these it seems the very 
i students who caused the sudden 
downturn iii the early 1970s began 
to take up plates as mature age 
Students around 1975. 

- Most, institutions have Introduced 
some relaxed entry provisions for 
mature students. Although tbe 
students vary in -qualifications their 
performance is successful, say tlte 
researchers. As a group they tend 
to gain good marks and excellent 
pass rates. 

“Insofar .as comparisons can be 
made- with normal 6tuderits they 
.perform as well, If not better ", tlte 


report says. 

Not unexpectedly, the presence of 
mature stuffepts- on campus and in 
classes creates problems and ten- 
sions for thfe .institutions and staff. 
Their effect influences an acade- 
mic's preparation of teaching 
materials, add TthA way the materials 
are presented.- 

While some staff noted an aggres- 
sive tendency on ihe part of some 
older students to dominate class- 
rooms, must academics- surveyed in 
the -Monash a (tidy reported that 


mature students perform l 
overall than those of wJ* 1 * 

jj* 01 J} 1 ** ,lave a positive ft* 
on the course, and that 

SE™ 1 

. Mature students tended in M 
higher standard for ihemseM ' 
generally expected a higher^ 
dard of teaching from awdeS 
Btft for those who have pJE, 
with essay wiling and c2 
tions, -it, seems the present Z/. 
help 0 * 1 wlst,tut,ons is ina <ki)0Bti5 1 

" ^he inflexibility of the academic : 
programmes in accommodaZ ' 
i hese students presents just i 
many problems as the inflexibiliw * 
of these students in adjusting T 
the academic programme*. r» 
quontly the two are reclproai w • 
mutually reinforcing ", |J* .. 
searchers say. • 

They call for a review to tab 
account of the special nee* nf 
older students. Timetabling sbh 
to be more flexible, given tlutra 
mature students are: pauhin 
Special orientation progruno ut r 
also needed, ' as are better desuVp- 
tions of what courses entail. Imw 
sides and colleges should da tu- 
sider providing activities u 
sodal events and art and ah 
classes to involve memberrd ifct 
students' families so that the foal, 
tution is less an unknown place lot - 
-.them. 

The authors conclude. that Mop 
. ance of mature students is ■ on- 
stage process. At first, a desuad- 
supply model existed, but n«t 
institutions have now rooted to i : 
demand-success model.. 

Under the demand-supply model 
universities and colleges began it 
accept older students, Iji pm 
because of demand from them Int r 
also because declining number* d t 
' tiicir usual, younger cusiomni t 
forced them to look outside the age I 
range to keep up their V equivalent ( 
full-time student" number*... ‘ 
The rcsearclievs hasten ip pow 
out that Australian insritutlops * - 
not tout for older studonli hi Ik | 
way some American unl?*» 

ties have where, they claim, it ^ . 
one university sets up ' rtobile » 
raiment stations " in the car jam 
of local shopping centres.' 

However, once accepted, maw 
students turned out to be »««* 
ful, so an institutional conuniw® 
to older students has begun w 
velop, which means the- rosftuniw 
• tend to change to the demma** 
cesa mode J. • «,«, 

** On this basis it seems 
to predict that institutional itUtud" 
towards mature students w * u , 
positive, tuid that placrt jwMj 
tinuo to be available dveo it • 

. supply of normal entrsoi* » 
creases", the researcher* w. . v> 
Institutdons which P r0 )' Id ,^ 1 « 
services for the older £t^^'v_ . 
help ibom rope . wkh‘ 
education will benefit frio’ . 
greater, demand. 

The large- number m 
. students .vyishlng to re 2 f( jL>d, 
after, years out of the ^ - 
: needing to update .then -Jpwj 
tiops arc on index 
;come In the ymrWoT^ frTy 
the report says. 


- the sifrpliK 
i.rT^Min 


Liberal S0ts up adult policy advisory group 


Kwpv*; 


.-. ’ - iWt' updiftpldymiijt aitd 

annouAc^d -ultich'ttenHsV .Bdtjdinc^ of 
toachw trainees- • 

: . trainees ha tern repaV. 

^qtrte - NiSvf 'Zealand '4200' (llOfll Tbr 
#TC^r;,yjaor. ^ rtrqwiti^ If; they fall 


fro rti Lionel Cohen ; ’ 'V \\ .. i . 

( '.f .■'■eihicatioS;: 

k tWriistM- Dr Ai;i« v^ais ‘.when 1 p* ■" 


cation should be subject t6 s ; form advisory group may have difficulty, 
.-•* centrali ze^ ,«> h.tr<)l Qr^wpe ther it not onfv Jn carrying out the sub- 

r^bf hs also .of 

rWfH awhoci- securing consensus on a work pro- 
iwtmries th«nfielvi 4 b^v« Rramme among all the official 
developed their, tn« tes- bodies : they must first consult. In 


sCbrnne d graduatC; aE the thnee. 5<dar 
.teichcr.tr aWing ciur'se '■ Whq has 
received; art avert se Studentship ,6f 
; $3j5Q0 ; pgr yfitkt wlTf ijiw ,'bq. bonded 
:fqr rteariy $7,000. : - ^ ' 

Tv.aitll.-na- Jm L_.. a.. ' ' 1 


MrtuhcOd. ; ; the settiik .up. ' of ..'ah 
Adult . ^ducariojj Adwory - Gtpuv 

K member Boltend* V upper bouie 

;qtjrtWidoient;'‘^ ; : 

education'. w?tSJs- 
■%v0W<- Itiip ! Jaw- ftfchjj-Wtf' 

xf 1 'ft- cMnihJB to . pips- with ) tMs 


-dkeet 
-also \i 


> ooaies 

> addttioc 
; SfCeriui 


53 • i'^K rtiee^nrtpber 


Sd 

'to Study • the - * cdtKfr 

.democratic aspects’ ^ d«i 

| tioD, both- fwwn the 


Mattery and the Cul- 


• i.Trunecs do hove... the -option. :of 
accepting the mqch lower .tertiary , 
assistance grants paid ro university: 
Mid teifbnicnl WU.rtufa stud^rftA bin 
n. trainee ‘.wnp.' Bedded . to; study foe 


1 (jtljw ministers r «iid. rh^iK' 
SeCrfelarfefi. wh(jse-a)-eM of reSpbrish 
‘ hllit^. b'vermp jn the e^ucdWn 

- -rkni Jm'HI ' 


|UOT, b 

; point .« 


individual an 
of Dirtch- soc 


. socle#! -" 




-V- -- ^ ■ v*! v ; > 

-• ' 4-'*'. ;:.i '>'■ 1 ' . ■ J r ‘J , •• 


tint of 

■ Id parallel wiih_ 

|nlent to, al*C f 

of 1 ' thd vrays in. wplch ^ STjd*<7 


poiicy.fciJtaiso op; it sj struct irte.Xhe 

. nwstCdjroftlv. jsuolved hf--. 


tversitu 
2;,woffk 
y influ- 
studies 
^abdia 
squired 1 
ucaiion 


;oS adults inOt.^rs 

; eduraikin ; cah e6p erit^ , 

| ThU lfl6i. ^estiop_.hri 

; interested ... ' i>ritch : 

.-minister and . current. 3 or 




yan Kemeuade and {Jl ^ *» 

hack' to' the setting 
School ■ -»Pj3^feye ? «o: MW* ■! 
i these onen; 

■e,tabnA^; r b«^; 

Adults peeking' i^wary 
defiejendes ihIfM ^ 

f much iKti* .t 



T h, EiHieAimH a 

The DES is looking into it-Dr Boyson is clearly interested in it-the NUS is less sure. Is a wind of 
change about to blow through our system of student maintenance ? THES writers report. 


The prospect of Britain introducing some 
rnrm of loans scheme for students in higher 
education is increasing. This w not only 
because it is argued it would be a cheaper 
method of funding but because the present 
Ostein of means-tested grant, and the limita- 
tions is discretionary award 3, is under intense 
strain. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, Minister for Higher 
Education, is collecting evidence from the 
United States and Sweden. The Association of 
University Teachers, clearly concerned, is 
tairadng some of his steps to compile its 
own dossier. The Department of Education 
and Science is considering the feasibility of 
s loan scheme. 

The education, science and arts Select 
Committee decided not to make its own 
Investigation but said that a discussion paper 
should be Issued before any scheme is pro- 
posed. Tlte committee contained those im- 
placably for and those just as implacably 
against but they could agree that any loans 
scheme should not discourage students from 


low income groups or those who would not 
necessarily go on to be high earners. 

Although the Select Committee did not 
take a view on loans It did consider evid- 
ence, which is worth examination. In a paper 
submitted by Maureen Woodhall, research 
associate at the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, she found that loan 
schemes were perfectly feasible, were widely 
used in Europe and Nortih and South 
America, and that it was possible to devise 
a scheme which would overcome many of the 
problems traditionally put forward against. 

She reports that in several countries 
Students can postpone loan repayments if 
they arc ill, unemployed or tneir income 
falls below certain levels. "This means, Cor 
example, that' married women who give up 
working while they are looking after young 
children are frequently permitted to postpone 
loan repayments. Thus the argument that 
loans would discourage women students, 
because of the fear of a negative dowry it 
they married wdiild still repaying a loan, 
appears to be unfounded in most cases.” 


At the heart of any discussion is whether 
loans would attract Interest and, if so, how 
much. In many cases Governments subsidize 
loons to keep interest rates low, but in some 
Latin American countries interest can be as 
high as 16 per cent. 

The Committee of London Clearing Ban- 
kers gave the Select Committee an initial 
response to Stow the banks might see their 
role. They said : “ . . . in broad terms, it 
would be necessary to ensure that the advan- 
ces were made at a reasonably commercial 
rate of interest, that the repayment period 
was not uuditlv protracted and that the 
arrangements for repayment were satis- 
factory.” 

Some banks of course already give loans 
to students but it Is noticeable chat the 
schemes often cited, ' such as for lawyers, 
are for students who would normally expect 
to become high Income earners. 

What does seem to be happening is chat 
the Joans debate is no longer being con- 
ducted on easily identifiable political lines. 
Increasingly die argument is being put: why 


should taxpayers who may be poor subsidize 
students who tend to come front well-off 
groups and will probably go on to earn above? 
average salaries? 

Nevertheless tbe overwhelming argument 
against loans that it might dissuade thosq 
from lower income groups from taking up 
higher education, has dtill not satisfactorily 
been answered. It is not sufficient, taking in 
all other relevant factors, to say that the 
provision of grants has not led to mpi-c lower 
income groups entering die system. . 

Whatever viewpoints the different groups 
take on loans, most would agree that the 
present system needs reform although some 
would still say that the status quo Is superior 
to a loan scheme. The point has been well 
made that some parents' either cannot or will 
not make their parental contributions. It is 
also true that .authorities under f inanflal .pees* 
suro are taking it out on the discretionary 
award system. At least ns much thought 
about whether there should- be loans should 
be put into whether the existing system cat 
be aiado to work as it should. 


Swedish lessons for Boyson 


byNgaio Crequer 

It has not gone unnoticed among 
proponents of loans that Sweden, so 
often the home of left-wing govern- 
ments, is also the lead example in 
terms of successful and well-estab- 
lished schemes. 

In fact Sweden has an abundance 
of grant, allowance and loan schemes 
to ensure that financial considera- 
tions do not prevent teenagers or 
adults from either staying on or 
taking .up further or higher educa- 
tion. 

.These Include a study help scheme 
which Is available for 16-19 year 
olds in full-time study. The help 
ranges from extended child allow- 
ances to lion-means tested grants 
and special supplements for travel, 
accommodation and special need. 
There are also loans available, the 
amounts varying according to 
itudent’s age and circumstances and •• 
these are usually related to own 
and parental income.; ‘ 

A study payment scheme is avail- 
able for adults dt work who lose 
.tbelr income when (hey take study 
leave. These are discretionary awards 
and the amount of money available 
is small.. 

Tq qualify on applicant must have 
worked for four years although this 
osn Include' caring for dependants 
at home. There are also other 
facial schemes to support adults ; 
on day release courses, or those 
taking literacy arid pumertcy pro- 
grommei - _ • ! 

The basic system of. student -sup-' 
port for those in -higher education 
. • wnsfcfs -ob a. grarit/ioan scheme 
vrnic.i pays , for ’living expenses. 
There are no ' tuition, fees. The 
student receives. a lS.pqr dent basic 
grant and 8w- 85 per cent supple* 
ttumtBfy loan and the t total aid is 
-Jinked to tjte cost of ilvijiR. When 
'.the scheme be ghn id 1964 the. grant 
"presented 25per cent of the tota.K 
. Tha Swards are riot means tested, 
*2 r dj parents receive ' any tax 
[j - > T * le scheme is' centrally 
administered through a government 
• «»ncy the Central Study Assistance 
Committed. 

Two years after coraoletinh , his 


Two more precedents 
from the States 




from Clive Cookson - - - - 

North American editor Then *• repayment period, usually 

u t r,.,c ► , 10 years, begins and the borrower 

The United States has to pay 4 per cent interest. 

runs tw .°*®P^ Q ^ „° r ?, H in a nc i al Default rates on both programme* 

within it* Bioa o£ -ISSSJui L" t w have fallen substantially over the 
aid schemes. Remember t t j out . ar f[ ve years, as the Edu» 

students from low 3 t ”‘ cation Department has made more 

come families also effort to Chase up graduates who 

and these are the main source of j a |^ -behind with theTr repayments. 


until six Months after graduation. 




students from low and middle in- 
come families also receive grants, 
and these are the main source of 
support for the poorest students. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) programme Is open to any 
A student, regardless of wealth. The 

lender is usually a bank, which Is 
insured by the Government against 
/ default. 

’/ • The Government also - pays all 
( interest oil the loan until six mouths 

after the borrower has left college. 
Then he has to begin repayment 
I . • , and start paying nine per cent 

V interest on the outstanding, capital. 

, * Congress recently, raised rhs rate 

from 7 per cent,, hut it is still well 
below today's market rates. 


fall behind with 


repayments. 


[BRIEFING] 


The maximum' GSL for an hinder- 
graduate 1« $112,500. But Congress 
has just established a supplemen- 
tary programme of guaranteed 
loans for parents, with a ceiling of 
$15,000. Their rate is also 9 par 
cent, though parents do. not enjoy 


sons and daughters are at college. 

In places with a shortage of Joan 
funds,. students who cannot borrow 
froitt' a bank may do so direcuy 


Today about 10 nor cent of al| 
borrowers are defaulting, though 
the rate varies greatly, from 2 per 
cent at some prestigious universities 
with mainly middle-class students to 
more than' 50 per cent at some pre. 
dominantly working-class iustltu. 
tions. 

However, the costs of the GSL 

E rogramme have snared, partly 
ecause the interest subsidy lm* 
become mare .expensive as market 
.interest rates have risen, arid" partly 
because more students have taken 
out loans since Congress abolished 
'the GSL means test in 1 1978; Tha 
government had to spend $65Q|tv'on ‘ 
guaranteed loans jn 1978 and. 
$l,400m this year. . The NDSL -pro. 
gramme cost about $300m, • «--. J 
, lu Canada, the . federal govern- 
ment runs Just one programme, tha 
Canada Student -Loans Programme, 

It is also a . supplementary schema j 
students receive, their basic finan- 
cial 1 hid from the provincial go verm 

merits. . T 1 

The' CSLP resembles the; Ameri- 
' can GSL in some respects. The 
student borrows from a bank or 
.commercial lender, and the govern* 
merit . guarantees repayment if -ho 
defaults, or dies, as well ns paying 
all the interest while the. borrower 
is a full-time student. 

■ However, the Canadian Govern* 


frortr a bank may do so directly - However, the Canadian Govern, 
from a government-sponsored cor- . mejlt provides no interest subsidy 

£ oration called thev Student Loan during the repayment period after 
ferketing Association - , (or, *a° re grad option. The -rate is fixed' annli* 
familiarly, Sallie Mae). '; This ally, according to the yidld on Canp 
“quango" may also provide funds djpn ..Government, {Securities. - This 


L. . --fV4l»C»L4 ■ MIS ; ^ r TT" * ... ..... 

S r A-. s,ria fl dmotiitt of ‘Interest Is 

vm Which" is based on the move- AnAifFTT ' f- 

The ' priced’ ihSeX, although 


PW Which' is based on 1 the move- 

El f*^ 1 ® • Priced.' Mb*, although , ; 

iti! e ^s;rirttaction eg^Ln,st inflation. 

'Wr ••••‘rit exarriple,' a student 


for state Governments to lend stu- year it is 13' per cent — which the 
dents. banks say ig unprofltably loW for 

. The National Direct Student Loan them. ;The default rate is about B 
programme, '• thq other.' federal percent. 

sob am a, works , quite '.differendy. The jpaxirnum load under-- tha 
First it is means-tested,, and CSLP is $9,800 . } The programme 
.’ sdcondly, it is a campus-baSed opsr* fe means tested and die govdrn. 
.. ation. The government provides ment, publishes a table of the finan- 
colleges and universities with cial contribution a dependent' Stu- 
money which they lend to their dent’s parents must make to IHs 
' paedy students. -.'higher - education, according' to 

The NDSL is also interest-free * family income aud size.- 


money which they lend to their 
'afcedy students. ... 

' ; The NDSL is -also' iribeiest-free 


1^. . ; ,T. ' - *Vl. CAOJIIUIP] R 

Ipter^st rate of. 3.2- 


Ltgal maybe, but fek decent, honest and truthful? 

• . 1 ’ J... . . ■ le T ..f U-li.; luirt. - ' ti-oBal ' 'crrantD tn 


, . — -“HHL UV UIIIB u • .. . TTJ . ;• w. • • i — * * , • I , . , a 

^ e i^V «he; ionn varies according to . . ■' ’ £i 000 a Vaar for h twa-year Course versity of London Institute of Edu- with travel grants to avoid 

M the majority,; that, re, ' by Paul father.: . •- fb poy orKthoirloah at 1-23 a month cation,. w»ite a in the. ■ IE A. journal regionalization ", with tlio rest of 

fif?&rd er ,3_, e » thev;baye until their , ^ row het'wfieh the National, over seven years at the bank’s bhse chat' a gradtiarte tax does not saddle a student's costs to come from'Ioan*. 

be SiW d i a V' ; ; ,][ ^ e wattcaualsp o£ stiidenls, . implacable ■ rHt e. starting 12 months after thei graduates, with a heavy burden, doea ^ Agsociotion of Uni verities 

opponents of loans,. ai\d- tlib Ipsti* and^of thd’ -course. . 110 ^ i eq “ ,r ® A ug0 J ' antl CpUegos of Canada estimate 

thte of Ecbnomid A/falrs, suppdrtara -. .jp lQ NUS ooncludea that students and Lp^SiSfPeKirBSa ' thftt ®?P ut 60 P er cent of a strident’s 

■ Stf- of loans, the -real question,- is ■ considering marriage or .the 'pur- total borrowing \ would on average 

on ah^i8 k zTve^^^ tKeC 8 loans system, can be . ^ aig 0 r f * house. With the, help of *** torapay theirloans. ^ be repaid under -this schema. 
tUscaiint' ^e, -hp eHe. ia glV JJde' to Work. ^ r -s b Anklet *hoth4r Joan, lyoutd face. gW dft ., The most , decant nnd dritailed . ^ y;, e C asa Against Student Loan*. 

. iTha itkftmi 1L to .In Its , com ,P^hensWe M ^ ^boaiuet, fi cu i t iq 8 ;in : meeting thll... type .of verrion of how. spth a tax might tiVS. Bndshtisli Street. Lon-. 

The Cnse^Agalnst Stude.pt repayment verk has .come from the ; Fdd«a&n. Swci. " * • ?• 


aperiting- 1 tferi* trod tided /Quires JtHi eqd of 4 doqrae. 1 „ . , coyer esaentihb rasts- Hkri^ hooka -antft? 

r ' Professor Mark BlaMg etilie tfiih other learning materials, continuing 
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Things have changed since 196S when Warsaw car workers demonstrated against student riots. Now the workers, like the students, arc demanding more freedom. 


” A strong flame is burning in my 
generation, but l was hoping for a 
more vigorous ferment of ideas.” 

This apparently contradictory 
remark by a 'Warsaw undergraduate 
mny well pinpoint an underlying 
mood this autumn among the Polish 
intelligentsia infused by the hope 
of a liberal transformation, but 
under no illusions about the sud 
twists of politics. 

Defying the politicnl ami mental 
oppression that gathered momen- 
tum after the student riots of 19G8, 
intellectuals started . to reassert 
themselves in the wake of the 1976 
strikes. The pathfinders were out- 
side the universities, which had 
been bludgeoned into subservience 
by. the withdrawal of autonomy and 
the manning, of influential pasi- 


Donald Fields assesses the mood within the universities in 
the first of two articles on the Polish intelligent^ 



energetics 


woven into compact shape by univer- 


Ac-ademv of Sciences, said: “We shy senates, deans and rectors, all 
want to ensure chat the postulates nominated by the Government. The 
of tbe workers are really translated fate of academic stooges in the purge 
into reality, to contribute ro the initiated by the leader of the United 


dons by party “ hacks ". 

As clandestine publishers, law- 
yers fighting police brutality. Cath- 


olic thinkers or “flying university” 
.lecturers, members- of the “demo- . 
etfMjq. opposition ” drew sustenance 
from the select band of about 30 

« forming the underground 
itonlshiugly peripatetic Social 
Self-Defence Committee (KOR). 

No visitor from tbe West couM 
foil to be impressed by their moral . 
lMwrage, -their • resourcefulness. • in' 
overcoming shackles on the flow or 
information from abroad, and their 
. complete rapport with the workers, 
without whose own brand of collec- 
,tive determination any intellectual 
. campaigning would have been 
stopped in its tracks. 

Academics have succumbed to 
this. “ contagion **. Like the workers 


denmcratheairion end renaissance of 
Poland.” 

Eye-witness accounts indicate that 
Professor Brbrow&ki’s ramrod-like 
bearing and formidable presenco 
were required to hammer home the 
virtues of unity at the union's in- 
augural meeting. . Many of the 450 
people present went oft at fractious 
tangent s, flying their own particular 
academic kites. 


Workers (Communist) Party, Mr 
Slanislaw Kania, is awaited with 
interest. 

In his speech to the party central 
committee on October 4 Mr Kania 
urged “ equal participation of non- 
party people in public life” and 
11 greater self-management rights ” 
for the u higher schools He ex- 
pressed support for autonomy in 
appointing tbe authorities, drafting 


The dividing line between the curricula, and devising research and 
lecturers* union and Masovia nuance programmes. 


(which is drawn largely from 
doctors, engineers and me staff of 
polytechnics) blprred. Both ..art 
affiliated' W Solidarity. For the lec- 
turers' union this could mean a 
more decentralized function than its 
founders anticipated. The two are 
likely to cooperate closely in tricky 
negotiations wittii the government 
concerning die spank and substance 
of eduentnon. In the present excite- 
ment an improvement in , the often 


Mr Kania ’s overall lone was 
cautious, but opti mists believe 
Institutes of higher learning could 
regain diwlda^degree of autonomy. 
Dr Andrzej Ziabfclri, a member of 
the tec Hirers’ union's board and pro- 
fessor of polymer physics, expects 
that staff at the Academy of 
Sciences will be allowed to shape 
curricula and teach what their con- 
science dictates. In grammar 
school^ 1 by contrast, political per- 


modeet material. ‘ circumstances of. secution . is mpeh more ingrained. 


;thel animated nature' of. thfeir con- 
. yersation .and ihe . more impetuous 
. aide of . ihe national character.. By 
the' start pf the hew term, their 
aspirations hpd been glveii concrete 
expression the bounding of, the 


members stands low on the list of Liberal circles are encouraged by 
priorities. ■ the secret and democratic election 

- is ” £ -K 

corned about an overhaul in the inr of Warsaw University m* ore- 
comprehensive school from eight- £gn££ 

whelm children with material they ” M 
_cnnn,0t absorb. Instead of shorter nnSnSiiiT!!? 

courses aimed primarily at pro due- SSiIXJaiS 

iqg manufacturers, of goods, he wants U aS° n ,J!KSr[£ 

pupils to emerge, as. aware young 'SaSPwba^s+i h2S< 

Citizens and bnnpfi thnf tpnrhpi't' . nop*G to Totfffl & 

" ftehumajniMd V 5>y the system, will EE!^ 

■ ™f^"lW,V 1,anCe ,0 aft ll,Clr curSSSi wd A.' 

i- - , Jl ’■ appointment of deoirty deans 

j : Anothen legacy of the 1968-1970“ responsible for liaising wnhimder- 
chuppdown is the proliferation of graduates. By their status students 
. party-ap pointed professors and rea- are: precluded from fuli blooded 
dars , occupying not only teachhig trade union activity, and ; hepce 
.poiitiona biit also administrative u they cannot m oh to the Solidarity 
sinecures, ,Tbi$ authoritarian weft is movemewt. • , . i v 


committed scholar, as rec- 
.arsa-w University. His' pre- 
, Professor Zygmimt 


m v wuvwmwtj, J, IVtCBOUl UJUIIUNL 


repoiM* Masovia organization. 

Jn rtdd-Octobfir the union, claimed 


national struqjiire'; .education; f uni. 


1-2K* ' chahShaoi . -Professor 

s Zdatefew. , Bibrowskl, who ! , occupies 


. :A locking of arms is under way 
between the lecturers’ union and the 
independent unions - of students 
mushrooming in the imiversity 
towns. Tbe Tatter hope to farm a 
notional , umbrella organization 
which 'could have some bear- 
big . .on curricula and the 
appointment of deputy , deans 


Tn Warsaw University the new 
student union has cells in 19 depar- 
ments and institutes, with history 
students conspicuously active. Its 
work will start in earnest only when 
it is enabled to establish itself 
legally, a process entailing the with- 
drawal of numerous political strait- 
jackets. Despite a nod of approval 
from the new rector and various 
deans, its activities are in practice 
circumscribed by abysmally inade- 
quate printing facilities. 

Antoni Lepkowski, a student of 
law, is among those recruit mg 
undergraduates into the new union. 
With two or three colleagues he 
canvasses at the entrance to a 
cramped canteen housed in a dreary 
cellar. , 

“We have no political aspira- . 
■tlons” be insists. “Tri this, respect 
we are unlike the Socialist Union 
of Polish Students, which is unequi- 
vocally behind the ruling party. No 
undergraduate is debarred from 
joining us, but we are against 
people belonging to more than one 
union. We are delighted--io speak up 
for any student who is wronged.” 

The new unions regard the Social- 
ist organization, established in its 
current form in 1973, when three 
student and youth organizations 
were pushed under the party urn- 
"breija, as a hotbed of nepotism in 
whfeh activists are showered with 
scholarships meant ostensibly for 
academic proficiency, pushed to the 
head of the. queue for rooms in 
hostels, and {riven subsidized foreign 
travel denied to fellow students. 

The independent unions want to 
end this and to campaign for more 
resources to renovate university 
buildings and publish books, as well 
as for the proper enforcement of 
antonomy and' a less stand-offish 
attitude by heads of departments. " 

Echoing Mr, Kania, who also re- 
fers to . the 11 ideological and mass 
'Character” of their union. Commu- 
nist --student leaders welcome the 
emergence of the independent 


unions, with which they re rlVf 
lug to cooperate in lelailooj wflt 
the rector, consultations on euifi f 
cula, and social welfare, l . 

In the present hiatus, It h do- I 
derstandable that tead% taj 
research are taking a batat Ytt 
the most spirited challenge to ita 
established farm of higher tit- 
cation — the “ flying nnivertitj 1 *— 
loves on, its pioneering role wee 
what dimmed by the muliiplitiry 
off newer nutlets for free express* 

The "flying university * hi 
countered the disruption of kt- 
hires and molesting of f«a!t 
students by police thuga by iuo 
luting seminars for small group 
and disseminating notes. Nevotk 
less its most popular Ireftwt, 
Adam Michnak, has dram 
ences <rf 200 to private aponnw 
for has interpretations of Fo&t 
hdstory. ( 

“ Our greatest success has bw ? 
to break the monopoly of spe«q [ 
about our recent history”, Mlebif ■ 

. asserts. " By tiiowing that 1W j 
was not a revolution of 
and peasants, as the official Juj 
has it, biit the iraposldoa d r. 
totalatarlan regime by the Sow ^ 
Union, l‘m not trying « sjhw * 

1 a gospel, but simply to P* I 
people facts that could help 
to tread carefully " 

Doubtless Soviet-style. ^ 
panda would dismiss tnis.a*.® 1 ® , 
flammatory “provoMilon - & 
Michnik’s feet are firmly tf » ;■ 
ground : "Tlie limits to Qjjf. g g *. 
are drawn by Commuoist c««™ 
of the army, the police ! 
administration, as weH arwr « 
ern neighbour. We’re not 
overstep those bounds wo 1US 
the streets.” , 

Hie desire to end abus^MP^ 
gadn more room fw ; '■ 

and .not invite a Sovirt^w^Vjj 
retribution is strong among , 
academies. . ^ 

; 

fessor Mbrowski : ( 

people who would want w ; 

an outside Intervention.®. ^ 

On the contrary, our 
at restoring peace and ,°|S oa ij8J 
is only possible throui^lJJJS 
rnnnerwetnn between tW 


lies Our guarantee tMt « rr 
be exposed to danger* - 


oil 


: 5 '^isa 


anted : attack on tad uer- 


leaves food for thought 


;«on»l and- adadonjic standing of 'Dr 
. Julius. Tomiti. jhe philosopher . who 
nbw lives in Oxfotd with his family. 

' v The OfUcIA which describes Dr’ 

^Trjtma : as .8 *' sol f-pro claimed entre- . 

t *ur " who ha§ •• produced .hoth- 
WITtarkahle'to substadtiate his 
^itfidmice ftnti his. ambitions M , 

' ; Wos wWtehhjd bpJ(>ctOber 10, just. 

' S'-** and ’H tf 

. ; faittiJy 'w«f f gronted nve-yeair .Oxit 
• t Vwur to leov^ Czechoslovakia, ’ ■ .*. 

i ^ vr'f: Tb« articlot't Hotv a - campaJS $ of - 

, . ,|MX>vdcetion is; produced *V- ’by Mr 
Jeroslar ' KorWeb, editor of Tifo»*ba. 
• oho Mr Luaek Ptilcmaq, accuses 
’ • •'militant- antl-cOmmumsts ” '-Ilka 


^broa tip ii of^itie 's 
.hehoM in ..tbe CSSR ..(Czechoslovak 
: kia) pbilosophaps are allegedly per- 
!' sec iifad, interrogated, detained, and. 

. deported ”, saya_,the ftrt jel e. : 1 ” / ' 

• . The article first' sets out tor under- : 
mine Dr;.Tomin's academte; standing ; 
qy saying tbn i ; he. never ■ finished ■ or ■ 


Wanted to- cleqr 

knewhknn S selF-proclpmed entre* jibe- sir before the Madrid Con- 


g ’aiteur and .hii’ companion Were ference on .European Cooperation 
ansformed in thB west , into a ' and Security. A letter in the same 
lumous. academic board-** .. Issue of Tvarba from Professor 

■ .AM.. 1 ..LU .!_> _ .1 L ■ T! i T_ . , _J> . _ 


iiisbed'or 


lefanQed, , bis . • >u nivetsity . - ‘disserts- . 


;. *|d • efcbptb • Ms,- Q^fii. ■ , : jT' 

‘ r - 'Dt LTomln completed h^s disserts- 
• Non , in 19.69 by-' which timer 

- *‘i defences * had become- political 


^vfc iS/a ^emankabte article that Radovan Ridita, director of the 
lri« tefnveftevery^ “taot” reiaft- - Institute for Philosophy., and 
Wg to Dir Tamin g attempts to pur-. Sociology, accuses the west of 
sue m$;ai»demlc studies in Prague, stirring- up “ disgusting political 
of . unoffsdaj senji- campaigns" • to- divert, attentiori 
nai*' ta, bis .fiat apd to invite lead*- frdm . ffle rOal. .business; at the con-, 
‘hg WESterh pUiliosophers. Irdm- four„. feature. ' < ‘ ; 

*1° , h . j3 u rf -i A «*«>nd - explanation istha t 

rtus last move lea to the exuliisinn Aard -umd #i..< 


o - divert . Bitentiori 
business; at the con-. 


second ..explanation; is V that 


.« c • d»«t ktdiyidtittla the, philosophers 

■ *v . from' Oxford .vyho yfriited Dt Tqmin 

: -V-. «1.‘ Frflgue,; tip.:- provocation • 

■ ^pgainBt: ‘ihe : 4'o^i4lisC ''3tatei : -r 

: ' -v' ■ , en |hfcife - "bdga n 'p ’.wild csdi- 
. .;V;* thaljprejdf; ! 


- ;Berrea or seminars tn; iy/7 onij to 
1 \ provide Classta at first- foil < children^ . 
i of* Cbactar . 77 signatories .refused- 
i scqtq education.;. . . : 

*• ; Refesrips to / Wester n report^ :on : '’ 
';Dr . TominV rsemmbfC -thp/- article, 
l f Tlie , 'Cieth * ■ nation r > 

vfeariHfd' :anerday 'frtMh 'th^. BBq that ; ; 

Vit-.bad, gej;' fT'^greafli 'philosopher . 


oitun. 9 
pieces; 


S. Itontealty 
fc was able. 


" 1 .ylf i . | have left a residue in the 


Widely fdlstri 


Ho said the articlsi LjJfJS, iW 
almost laughable. ! 

my wife was 

spread the news that 50 ^ ^ej 

.trying w assassinate »e . g 

die authorities W^k piling 

• steps to protect .nie^, dp^i. 

- security police ou f|i d i s u) 

■ I tried to lure 
my persecution,,, .^: this 
" Everyone .will jhst * ^ 

.Tliey 'vfffl ■ kaovi • W ' i w ^ra ■* 

D LSt®df’’the irwKfjS 

: «sa®SSM*! 

has sieiO W“W‘.4- -t.-; i,.- 
; appears. 
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Mr Robinson’s n< 


} aul Flather visits Cambridge’s newest 
:oUege which has been funded by a 
ihy millionaire racehorse owner 


. 0 f the dons at Robinson 
jUegd already describe the ear ly 
SmSuvtm to set up Cambridge’s 
eollege as “shrouded in 

w AsTsa clearly a desirable quality 
at Cambridge : it suggests tradition, 
Reliability, assumed excellence. Yet 
fin years ago Robinson existed 
only as a design model, and work 
on a twelve and a half acre site in 
the "astronomers' quarter” of the 
dty an area bounded by Herschel 
RMd, Sylvester Road, Adams Road 
utd Grange Road, began just three 
years ago. 

There are now 170 undergraduates 
and IS graduates, one-third of them 
women, at the college, end the 
buildings, which from die outside 
suggest a sort of squat Mexican 
fort in pleasing brick t«d, have 
almost imperceptibly (which seems 
tlie way with such things) become 
part of the city’s fine existing 
Landmarks. 

The college, the , first ever 
purpose-built co-educational college, 
tai«n its name from its lone bene- 
factor, Mr David Robinson, who was 
boro in Cambridge in 1904 and rose 
to become a multi-mi Uioilaire. 

He began work in his father’s 
bicycle snop, before taking over a 
aarage in Bedford and turning it 
into a highly successful business. 
In the 1950s ha nut a great .deal 
of venture capital into television, 
founding Robinson Rentals in 
1954 j lien In 1966 he moved to 
Newmarket to run a successful 
paring stable. . 

He Is a shy, quiet man, who 
shuns publicity and never gives 
Interviews, very different to some 
of bis predecessors as Oxbridge 
founders, Irka Bishop Walcott, Duns 
Samis, Cardinal Wolsey, or John, 
de Baiifol. When he made known 
Ws plans to, found a college, there 
was widespread feeling within die 
university that the money could be 
better spent enhancing the facilities 
off some of the existing colleges, for 


example New Hall, rather than 
adding a twenty-fifth college to 
Cambridge. 

Early discussions took place be* 
twetn Mr Robinson and Gonville 
and Gaius who were keen to set 
up a coeducational daughter 
college. But the negotiations 
proved unsuccessful, and. Mr Robin- 
son bought the present site to 
found an entirely new college, with 
an initial grant of £10m in 1973, 
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adding another £7m in 1977. 

Protessoir Jack Lewis, professor 
of chemistry, was appointed warden 
(head) of the college la 1975, and 


'y*. .'y» 


Dr Alan Sharpe, well versed in uni- 
versity life, was lured front Jesus 
in 1976 to become senior tutor ex- 
cited by the challenge of launching 
a new college, not exactly a com- 
mon occurrence. 

‘ It Is difficult' for a new college 
to get off the ground, particularly 
to attract good students. The first 
students, eight postgraduate stu- 
dents, were recruited informally 
in 1978, and accommodated in a 
house in Adams Road. In those 
early days, as dons and students 
rubbed shoulders in a temporary 
dining room, a real pioneering 
zeal was born. 

This zeal seems to have rubbed 
off on che college proper: one 
manifestation is the building of 
only one college bar. “ We really 
did not want to create any feeling 
of them and us, particularly as we 
had shared everything in the past. 
This way we have to meet students 
regularly”, said one fellow. 

• Then in 1979 another 20 under- 

S aduatas arrived, recruited through. 

e pool which enables the college 
to redistribute candidates of talent. 
At tbe time . Dr Sharps recalls bo. 
was even prepared to turn his own 
house- into a dormitory to ensure 
ell the new students had somewhere 

to sleep. _ 

The buildings, constructed . from 
1.4 million hand-made bricks m six 
different shades of red from a 






Robinson College’s Front Lodge, Long Court and Thorneycrcck House. 


Dorset quarry and 12,000 tonnes 
of steel, with 2,500 doors and 266 
bathrooms, were scheduled to be 
ready for the start of the current 
academic year. This year's intake 
arrived to a host of teething prob- 
lems, but workmen are expected 
to leave the site by. the end of the 
term. 

A new college, it is reckoned, Is 
a soft touch for a weak candidate. 
But Dr $harpe makes no bones about 
the fact that the college is only in- 
terested in strong ones. There were 
150 applications for 150 places for 
Che current year; the college accep- 
ted 70 and went to the university 
pool for the remaining 80 places. 

Ironically then the college has a 
high number of candidates whose 
first preference was perhaps one of 
the other major colleges like King 3 
or Clare, a fact that will help Hie 
new college ease its way smoothly 
Into Cambridge life proper. 

.. For. the 1981-82 year, .there hava 
been 200 applications for 100 place*, 
already lifting Robinson above throe 
other colleges In the applicants 
league table. It does seem a long 
time from the day Dr Sharpe rang 
up a student to ask him if he would 
like to come to Robinson* Toe 


student replied by asking if the 
college would be like some Costa 
Brava hotel— a place you arrive at 
to find only half -finished. 

It is unfair to compare Robinson 
with the older college architecture 
in Cambridge ; against New Hall or 
FitzwilUam it wins hands down, 
Nevertheless although the college 
rooms seem friendly and inviting, 
there U a distinct feeling the 
architects, Gillespie, Kidd, and Cola 
from Glasgow, could have made 
some of the quads or walkways look 
less like an Essex council house 
estate and more like a home. 

Pride of place must go to the 
"modern" chapel, with -two splen- 
did windows designed by John 
Piper, who also designed Coventry 
Cathedral’s windows. Mr Piper has 
been persuaded to write a paper 
on one of the windows, an allegory 
which has already prompted much 
discussion among dons and students. 
The chapel alter is on, a movable 
trolley,, and.- in :oiie corner stand* 
a FrobenioB organ, only the - third 
in Britain, 1 as yet unvoiced. The 
college plans to .appoint an annual 
organ scholar* 

There Is a purpose-built dance 
hall, , an underground car park with 


room for 73 cars, a lull finished 
in Columbian pine with seats (not 
benches) for 300, and never to be 
outdone, a burgeoning wine cellar 
for the 35,000 bottles already 
bought by the college, for- the con-* 
ference trade. 

One feature that won the archi- 
tects the commission to build the 
college- was their plan to preserve 
as many trees on Che site as pos- 
sible, and the undoubted highlight 
of the building is the so-called Pond 
area at the back. 

It U irresistible to wonder it 
Robinson, at the start of its careec 
in Cambridge, will offer any dis- 
tinct contribution to. the university 
life. . 

Professor Lewis said he felt maths 
and history- were probably the two 
stronger subjects at present* He 
would prefer to let an identity 
emerge, front the dons and students 
themselves. 

There is. a strong feeling among 
certain dons the college Could play 
a special role th IteTdlng- rufeturo 
students, an - idea -widely canvassed 
-In -university circles, and' warmly 
supported in past years- by Dame 
Rosemary Murray, principal off New 
Hall and .one of the trustees./ 


Lecturers’ leader who wants to 


- The president of -the university 
lecturers’ uuion described making 
her. speech to tills year’s Trades 
Union Congress as “ tbe most ter- 
rifying thing I have ever done 

. ' It was Mrs Liz-Ahne Bawden’s 
first Visit to Hie TUC and sbq was 

- profoundly Impressed by the atan- 
' «rfof debate and inwardly if not 

visibly awed by the sheer scale of 
, We occasion. 

-So moved, was she that she almost 
i - Immediately began to think in terms 
‘-«a film.qf congress*. Mrs Bawden, 

' p ?wr lecturer ui fHm at .the Slade 
School, has already a television play 

■ on - the . stocks dealing with the 
wmen's TUCj which she had pre- 
tiously. attended as a delegate P 

It was not burning zeal / which 
Mrs . Bawded ' to the trade ; 

■ moveindnt but the feeling that ' 
should become associated with , 
professional body, the Associa- ; 

■ ^ of University Teachers. 

• ' '(When i waa-fltot appointed an 

■ fecturer I wept, alopg^. to : 

, Ige WMlassoriation general meeting . 

.. .hecauw I • thought -1 should felve 
1 J-PPort ^ -ioy-, professional body* I' 

- something— .J don’t remember , 

. P*®r^dd was immediately whl?ked . 
' the committee. ' ; t 



David Jobbins talks to AUT president Liz-Anne 
Bawden about how the union can best use its power. 


tr *W wnfeo-' I- only, wanted, to > 
•MgPOrt-imy. professional body.” 

that meeting in 1967 her 
has- been: unstinting. Shq , 
nr.t??? aSsec^etary.and President , 
sLS?i® V ^ nlvqrsltfc. College, London; 
■JfH* and as .a - representative , 
academic' board. 

biting became a member of the AUT ' 
i^W Wuhell m, 1971 add joined 

OXeCUtlvil fjJa' -nan.. . to tax Shd 


She ' accepts, that, the 32,tij»ftrong 
AUT lacks industrial- muscle in the 
accepted sense. But the W 
cessful campaign .to involve MPs in, 
the "union's demand for an early 
and satisfactory Government: res- 

reasonable argument and. .persist- 


'iKi w 1 1 m.xa/.i ana jomea 

/ ttte.^cuti T e five -years- later. She 
' W - - i ‘& n -the odupation and 

■ • ft -htid .origanlxatlonj and— 

• ’ Sarilt, n 9 .. salaries : ■ and 


powerful weapon : - . , 

a considerable power and thaMp 
reasonable argument and -parsUt* 

6 IIC6 " 1 

• This weapon will be wielded -ili, 
wlut Vie regards os AUT’s major; 
baftle in: the eskAtag . Hjntfe 1 and. 

fSffSUfir. 

cation system* 7. . :■ ;i 

' Fundamental 18 A 

tlouation 1 and widening ' of vrtiat 
toiild best he described QS ^ pnb 1 [}[ 1 
\ relations exercise , to ^vorootne .im- 
i bdrfectlons 'In the public iinhge or 

thc r tlpiversiu'es. . ' ^ : 


that we are useful people- It is 
quite right that oyer the years we 
have been emphasizing the sort of 
practical and useful things the unl- 
vWtities do for the country and 
the economy. 

“Nqt surprisingly, we are -gener-’ 
ally regarded as a- bunch of lay- 
ahoute by the general public— but 
we ere not. There la a good deal 
of Ignorance, lack of underjrtanding 
and suspicion outside the unlvarsl- 
ties— both of staff and students. 

No - one else is going to put the . 
universities’ pbof imaBeTight ix we 
db; AoL. ThU is our porfer, od^ wa 
are. becomldg: conscious of. 
hav6 to reach a much wider public ■ 
than MPs, although it would help , 
to ■ have Parliament better iuformed 
thaii ifhds bpeh and more, sypipa- 
thetie to our alms. • ; ' , 

' • The TUC connexion — forged some 
five vears ago — Is one important 
avenue which the' AUT is beginning 
to explore la this endeavour* 

‘ “Affiliation to the TUC ,has given . 
the association the Opportunity w 
acquaint, the trade union movement 
with the universities’ role, but It is 


cess we are informing aur movement 
of the. needs and value of our in- 
stitutions. . ... 

' Opposition to oats and rationaliza- 
tion directed simply towards saying 
cash remain the AUT’s immediate 
priority for thd coming months. 

“The AUT Is not against 
rationalization when It is based on 
proper academic grounds. During 
our careers almost all of (is have 
gone, through one form or another 
of this process. It is a proper part 
off a living organism. But we art 
against' any land of -farced and 
hasty rationalization based purtly . 
on financial gfoudds.” . . ■ - 

.One 1 aspect of the otherwise 
hotly diluted University Grants 
Committee report on Russian 
studies , she accepted— that rokUmn- 
hzation Cost money {□ the short 
term but could achieve savings In 
the longer tonn. "* , . : 

“We would go along with that. 
We certainly do' not think we 
should not take our share of the 
economic stringency, we have taken 
- it already. There is no doubt there 
■ U now less time lor research, hkting 
younger . people who are watting 


worry reinforced by last Week’s 
Commons Select Committee recom- 
mendation that although tenure was 
a bastion of academic freedom it 
should not be a barrier to napes* 
a ary flexibility la course provision* 
“AUT’s job is to . persuade the 
Government • (not thei UGC) that a 
proper level off funding for the 
universities to continue m the way 


with- the universities role, but It fa younger, people who are 
not going ,lo be done Ih a day. In j 0[ promotion." 
this 1 short period of Mnhatloii .we Mrs Bawden accepts 1 
havB made quite a good Contribution opposition to- what seems ; 
— filven. AUT’s block vote of 311 It . irresistible force is the an 


—given AUT’s block vote of 311 It 
Is early days yet but we.bsve already 
begun to make the sort of impact 
' we hoped we Would.” • . l r . 

*, , She believes that; while all the- 
education unions were often con- 
cerned with issues . outside the. 
general current it Is important for 
: dons to recognise that they too are 
working people. •' ; '.•■ . 

"We. .recognise 1 tlie b'ade union 


• Mrs Bawden accepts that this 
opposition to- what seems an almost 
. Irresistible force is the stage for a 

• lengthy battle. -• 

“It is one we must continue to 
wagd, simply because by far me 
! most valuable as well as the most 
expensive element . in the univer- 
sities’ costs Is people. But we are 


th « wj V 2 5 t e ^contirtue to deitloq- , Wbvemant is imr movement and that 

tSefi ! at the same time, ih a Wfl-way pro- 


sities’ costs Is people. But we are 
willing to consider any ways and 
■ means of mating better use of our 
resources.” - - 

1 The vLce-pruicipata' da^lopmg 
. attitude to the issue of tenure ts or 
central concern to the AUT — a 


proper leveL ok funding tor tno 
universities to coutfnue in the way 
we think they should is worth' 
giving." . . . - • 

■ Mrs Bawden believes that it has. 
been right Cor the AUT to- have 
emphasized- the strictly ^utility-' role 
of the universities but that thU 
must be .-balanced by equal promin- 
ence for their other tasks. . 

"We must not' lose sight a of- the 
fact that only the universities can 
pursue the arts, the humanities and 
Fondamehta? research. Wd muafc 
e alphas izp this. aJongstqq. our ( prqo- ■ 
ileal contribution.” ,, 

AUTa longer-term contribution 
to the defence df the universities 
and higher education at large will 
be revealed in December when, the 
union's council puts the finishing 
touches to Its major policy Hpcu- 
meat on , the 1980s add 1990s, with 
, their many 'major challenges; 

- These major proposals for tne 
past decades of the century will 
focus on widening opportunities in 
higher education to bring lit mature 
students, woolen and tbe under* 
privileged. The issues raised by the 
-leisured society arc also' tedded in 
the document, to be launched-' by 
the chairman off AUT’S education 5 
development committee chaired- uy' 
Professor Bill Wallace. . 

! On the industrial front she ex- 
pects pay and the vexed question ac- 
ahort-term contracts iffor research 
staff to remain tile major issues. 
An important uini ts to try to in* 

[ volve ipora association members. 

1 - Mrs -Bawden is taking a ” naif- 

sabbatical” to enable hetr to fulfil 
; her AUT duties, but Is keeping on 
[ with her -past graduate and ad+ 
l mlnla native work at the Slade. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


SEJMS 



a 


Mr William Johnstone has been appoin- 
ted to succeed Professor John Gray in 
the chair of Hebrew and Semitic Lan- 
guages at the University of Aberdeen. 
Apart from Ida work on the Old Testa- 
ment lie has pursued an active career 
as a field archaeologist working on the 
excavation of Jerusalem, Ras Shame 
In Syria, and Enkaml in Cyprus. 

Si Geoffrey V. Mbit lias been appoin- 
ted to succeed -Professor Reginald Vic- 
tor Jones on his retirement from the 
chair of natural philosophy at Aber- 
deen University. He is presently a 
reader In natural philosophy at the 
University. of Reading. Professor Marr 
was one at the First to take advantage 



Of tiie special properties of synchrotron 
radiation as a primary source of light 
for spectroscopic use. 


Dr A. J, Rayncr, formerly reader In 
agricultural economics at Nottingham 
' as 

chair in agricultural economics at the 
Same university. 

Dr R. W. Blarney, formerly reader In 
the department of surgery In the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, has been appoin- 
ted to the chair In surgical science at 
the same university. 

Dr J. R. IFaiuptoR, formerly reader in 

B ie- department of medicine at the 
niversfty of Nottingham, has been 
appointed to the chair of cardiology 
at the same university. 

Mr Alan Smith, formerly senior lecturer 
In art gallery and museum studies in 
tile department of art history at the 
University of Manchester, has been 
appointed to the Granada chair In art 
ana industry at the University of Sal- 
ford. ' 


Appoint meats 


Universities 

Belfast, The Queen's - 

B£nior Lecturer : Herbert Wallace 



Every picture tells a story, but the photographs of Russian emigrd 
Cyril Arapoff of London in the 1930s, exhibited in the Museum oE 
London, November 4 to January 11, tell bigger stories than most. 
His documentary photography revealed some of the worst living 
conditions in East London. Above t Caledonian Market, 1935. 


the department of biological sciences) ; 
' S. R. Pratt (communication and neuro- 
science). 


Lecturers i Catherine Dnickdr (Eng- 
lish) ; R. H. Grimes (law) ; D. Leece 
(economics) ; P. C. Rose (law) : 


senior fellow : Mrs Valerie Audrey 
iMttchell (law). * 

Lecturers t John Kirk (neuro- 
pathology); Clran Liam- Seamu$- Lewis 

(ptJSalCcf Richard E. .A- Steele 

(law) ; David. wu<Uwy. RauQn.;xctop 
.and animal production) ; Harold 
Thomas Johnston (civil engineering) ; 
Philip Lloyd Oufton (space and astro- 

f -hysles) ; Victor Jobn Bolton Hanby 
social studies) ; Dennis William 
Minshu 11-Beech (architecture) ; 

Richard D. Harris (economics) ; 
-Miron Blu mental (public law) ; John 
Job Thompson (English).. Temporary 
lecturers : Leopold E. A. Howe (social 
amboropolagy) ; Dermot Brendan'' 
Moran ‘ (scholastic pliilasophy) ; . 
. . .Lorraine Emily Braig. (geology). Part* 
time lecturers : Dennis Boyd fcommer- 
* dal Taw) ; John "O'Hare. (pharmacy) \ 
Stephanie M- . Holmes (general prac- 
.• tied). ■ , • 


rice). ■ . ...... . 

Keele ' . 

Senior lecturers : ,1 
[clinical 'bloc ham Hi 


Senior lecturers : ' N. R. C. Strange 
(clinical ' biochemistry R. *B. Cole 
■ 1 (epidemiology) J ; T. , A. .Fisher (ortjio- 
p aecU.es) ; P, p, Nalsh* (nephrology). 

. Senior clinical lecturers \ T. A.- French - 
(fndrbJd anatomy and histology) ; - 
P._M,: Higgins) eurgpry j R. m. Ibbot- 
aon (haematology).; C. H, Wynn-Jortos 


biology) ' A-. 1 E; High frail lolday); 

£ . A. Hut<hlnson7-(psychIau , y-)-; JT R. 

ewEs.( on a esthetics).!. , 

Research- fellows i M - Euden R. e. 
• 1 .Jorieg- (nephrology) j m. Sind rev (im. 
muiiDlogy) ; ?, Burklitshaw icheniT 
lstry). ; . T. . KQnlstro (biochemistry; in 



(wvwivuiiva/ g * fa u ■ - ixuao \innj ■ 

. Mario- Christine Dautheull and 
Patricia-Rose Perrault (French). Part- 
time lecturer : Nichola J. K. Rumsey 
(psychology) . Temporary lecturer : 
P. J. 0 'Sullivan (economics). 
Research - Assistant t H. J. GUIer 

Conferment of the title of research 
fellow ; Dr . Devi Banso} (medicine) : 

&&&&#» JSSMdSe^. 

ncy (psychology). Honorary researrli 
associate : Harper T. McLeod (ortho- 
paedic surgery) ; Michael F. Troy 
. (psychology). Chaplain : Rev D, W. H. 
Thomas (Evangelical PreSbyter I an), 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
Senior Lecturers: D. B. Guest and 
M, B. Yahuda (international relations) ; 
D. B. Baines (economic history) ; B. V- 
- Hludley (economica). Lecturers : C. D. 
Scott (economics) ; S. P. Lumby (ac- 
counting) D. W. Marsden (Industrial 
relations) ; T, P. G. Dyson (copula- 
..tion studies) ; J. McShane. (social phy- 
chology) ■; Jane E. Lewis (social admin- 
istration) j- Jean ?. • Nursten (social 
work) ; A. Curnford (computing, in- 
cluding microprocessor applications). 
Fellows': D. Silverman,: G. M. Little- 
john, Bv:S. Turner. 

Nottingham . J ' 

Readers ; :K. S v Coates (adult- educa- 
tion)-;, Dr J. F.Pederby (plant-micro- 
biology); D.M. H. U ns worth (envir- 
onmental physics) ; M. C. Bonney (pro- 
duction engineering and production 
manager); Dr Andrzej Llchtakowlcs 
(Quid power).- 

' Salford ... ■•'■■■', ’ 

Reader : Dr W. A. Grant (electrical 
engineering)'. Lecturers : J. R. Dobson 
..'(business and administration).; M. ft. 

. B art ram ( clylt engineering ) . 

Bit Rudolph Eelcrls, fellow or .New 
College and Wykeham' professor of 
physics 'until 1974. . ... 


Forthcoming events 


" The Sculptor and the Architect ", a 
discussion meeting with Anthony Cara, 


' The falfdwhig. have been elected to 

-gb-J A :fellovr of RewVCbUegfo . 

professor of, .logic until" 

: Englfih lifer a Kite until 1969; ‘ - 

:J^-:Opeh.^niVersit 


physics 'until 1974. . ... 

The following . have beet) awarded 
fellowship^' by. the' National Society fat 



secretary. NEAEC. Education Offices, 


mr .wn : Binjpiore, principal or st 
Marlins School of Art,' London/ 

.Mr Tefey SiUetfora, ■ h^d of art, 
Nottingham .HlgfuSchool. ; 

Ms ;SUciJa Paine, London.' University 
InstUute' of Education. 

programmes : ; : 
ovembert4 =; 


. .qoIs - fs-'to be distusseS bV a 
panel- of speakers at the’ Dasigti and 
Technology Centro,- Extoo Street, 
on November J .0 at 6 


Chajrperton, at the Association " f 


cal. (College. ^e :.€2 


Architecture and building engineering 
— S, C. Edwards — £21,687 from ilic 
Department of Energy for further work 
on the \ assessment and monitoring of 
a combined solar watcr-hcnting and 
space-beating system Installed 111 a 

school.' 

Biological sdenccs — Dr D. W. Hough — 
£26,488 from die Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Council for research Into tho 
effects of anti-nuclear antibodies on 
nuclear- function ; Drs R.. Harrison and 

G. G. Ltint— 516,480 from the Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy Group for research Into 
autoimmune responses to neuronal 
plasma membrane constituents with 
particular reverence to motor neurone 
disease. 

Education— Dr N. D. C. Harris— 
£17,500 from the Schools Council and 
Council for Educational Technology for 
the development of evaluation 
materials. 

Electrical engineering— Dr R. J. Hoi- 
bcdie— £42,904 from Eye Telecommuni- 
cations for the development of non- 
demodulating repeaters for VHF area 
coverage ; Dr R. J.' Holbeche — £34,000 
from Fye Telecommunications for the 
development of time compression multi- 
plexing techniques for extensive area 
coverage ; Professor W. Gosling and 
V. Petrovl c-o£16,049 from the Ministry 
of Defence for research on a hlrfi- 
power polar loop transmitter ; Profes- 
sor W. Gosling— £14,141 from the 
Ministry of Defence for further re- 
search Into the management of quality 
assurance In the United Kingdom elec- 
tronics industry. 

Management — Professor C. R. Tomkins 
—£34,800 from the South Western 
Regional Health Authority for a Joint 
research study of Hie financial man- 
agement of major capital schemes ; 
Dr C. L. Eden— £29,750 from the 
Leverhulme Trust for research Into 
decision-making In organizations. 

Mathematics— Dr P. J. L. Wallis — 
£14,140 from the -SRC for the develop- 
ment of conversion Olds. 

Birmingham, Aston 

Technology policy unit — Professor 
Ernest Braun— £64,750 from the Lcvcr- 
hulme Trust to lead International study 
into history of solid state physics, 

Birmingham 

Physics— Professor J. H. Fremlln and 
Dp M. C. Scott— £13,781 from the 
National Radiological Protection Board 
for investigation on radon in urban 
housing. Dr T. D. Bey non — £20,536 
from the SRC for Investigation Into 
computer modelling of heavy Jon 
fusion targets. Dr G. R. Isaak end Dr 

H. B. van der Rnay— £28,875 from the 
SRC for investigation into solar oscil- 
lations : prototype resonant spectro- 
meter for satellite nap. ■ 

(xcnoUcB— Dr C. M. Thomas — £37,171 
from the MRC for Investigation of tho 
structure and function of rations of 
broad host-range plasmid RK2 essential 
for Its replication. 

Civil cpgftioerlng — Dr D, W. Knight— 
£22,704 from the SRC for Investigation 
Into memonetum transfer in asym- 
metrical sections with varying boun- 
dary toughness. 

Mechanical engineering — .Professor 
G. W. Rowe— 247,350 from ilia SRC 
for. investigation into .programrtie con- 
trol .of cutting and • grinding fluid 
quality.: Professor S. A Tobias — £14,000 
from the SRC for Investigation Into 
Interactive mjn| . computer system. 
Professor J,./W. Rallly— £20,900- from 
the Department of Industry for work, 
on' rotating! stall in a radial impeller. 
Dr . J, W. Dunn and Dr B. Mills— 
£28.565 from .British. .Leyiand . Cars for 


£28,565 from .British .Lfyland . Cars for 
SeiwtwriihcO! 'SIWo; ; acoustic analysis 
Of 1 vehicle structures. 

Medieval history— Professor ft. H.. 
Hlltopi— t£ 16,413 from the SSRC .for 
Investigation . or? the social and eco. 
noipic history of. the small towns of 
the West Midlands in the Middle Ages. 

Immunology— Professor J. Hard wick e— 
£ IS ,4 02 from the National Kidney 
Research Fund for Investigation Into 
immunodeficiency • in nephrotic «yn- 


Noticeboard isconipii ei 
by Patricia SaiitindUani 
Mila Gold| e 

Biochemistry— ProFessor D. G 
-M0 103 from the MRC l« 
tion into the role of glucoJ-’S 
end other hormones In the Honfi 
of hepatic glucoklnase : DrD * 
Briggs— £20,729 from tiie ARC f* 
investigation on aspects of mctaboU* 
in tho cereal embryo ; Professor n? 
Walker and Dr I. P.* TrayaCmi ! 
from tho MRC for lnve?t1gati«rC >. 
the Immunology, structure and 
tlon of tho hexoklnases, : their 

distribution and role in gCT t 
metabolism ; Professor S. V. Per r 
£11,128 from the Muscular DysWh t 
Group for investigation Into laaiL ; 
pathology of muscle disease, ! 

Educational - psydiology — PrafM. • 

M. M. Clark— £15,761 from the ^ 
tish Education Department for pupil] i 
for Investigation on pupils with- kaRs- ' 
lng difficulties ; C. J. Phillips — E28 2« I 
from Mental Health Foundation (or i k» 
longitudinal study of children' rig ■[, 
severe learning difficulties. 

Computer Centre — Professor P. Urna «- 
—£121.310 from the British Library for h 
electronic journal project. 1 

Institute of Local Government gcudfei 
— F. H. C. Amos — £14,778 from the 
SSRC for research into -future un- 
power requirement in the Add of 
planning. 

Space research— Dr D. Smith ud 

N. G. Adams— £16,552 from the SFC 
for studies of ionic reactions rdnm 
to interstellar and planetary phaa, 

Industrial Metallurgy — Dr tf. T. 
Roberts— £61,150 from the SRC kt 
investigation on sheet metal Moni- 
tion snf flow under complete mess- 
ing. 

Investigative pathology — Pretuui 
K. W. Walton— £38,997 from the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council for 
tiie investigation Into significance el 
tibronecdn in rheumatic dlseaiu ml 
In experimental arthritis. .' 

Physical metallurgy and science ti ‘ 
materials — Professor R. E. Smtitaa i 
and Dr M. H. Loretto— £23,105; hen 
the SRC for research on appUcatiou 
of STEM and HVEM to maiertA 
problems Professor R. E. Smaltau 
and Dr M. H. Loretto — £144.060 froa 
the SRC for application of HVEH tt 
materials science research ; Dr I. R- 
Harris— £12,358 from the Ministry i 
Defence for constitutional and nut- 
netic studies of mixed fluorides. im 
oxides. 

Engineering production — Profasa 
KT B. Haley— £17,562 from On Cojn- 
mission of the European Cotnreiniltia 
—to determine the parameters ' « 
information data base for die BW* 
Community Egronomlcs Action tw 
gramme. 


Centre for Russian and Bart EorojjMi 
Studies— Professor R. '. W. ome*- 
: £41,96* from Stiftung VolkswfiMW” 
for study on labour Government •» 
Entcrprise-Tadiistrial relations in tec 
Soviet Union 1929-1941. 

Mechanical engineering—Dr £■ J; 
Hpoko— £56,361 from Ministry « 

Defence Tor Investigation an de«P 
machines for iiydraulic power 
mission. 

Cancer enidcniialqcy Rcg ?J?5j/r£i 

Dr J. A. H. Waterhouse— -£30iWv 

British Rubber Monufaciuws w 
health roscarch project. 

Physical metallurgy “ nd jWa(fl! 
materials— Dr C. J. Bcev ^S 
from Ministry of Defence 
nation on crack growth In 
Archaeology — M. O. «■ . y. 

£17,379 from Department M 
vlronmont for West MidiandJ *-■ •. 

logy Unit. r./ v toodir 

Industrial mclallurgy— Dr v. 
and Dr -J. M. Youna-£13. 7 « ^ 
Rolls-Royce for InvosfTgation 
puterlzed feeding of 
Inga: £264,265 from 
supplom^ntary.funds allocalw . 

1978 salary awards. - • 
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raupn or woiogl^ei propertlea of.IgG 
riieamatoid factor atiq its relevance to 
the dianagement of patients with rheu- 
xnaioid qrthritis ; Professor ‘li C. Mac. 
•Lennaa^ £49,989 from the MRC for 
studies .In .human myelomatosis. . • 

Medicine— Dr . R. i Nr Ctayton+-E75,98i 
from the MRC for research on mechan- 
ism of gdoaddtrophin releasing hpr* 
mqae. action ‘.|u the pituitary and 
gonadS ; Dr, M, Drhry4£28.417 from 
tpa; west Midlands Regional: i, Health 
Authprity. and Famjly Practitioner Com. 
tittle f foe tiie.pianageinent of patients 


u»?e f foc the-inanagement of patients 
ajWgw'-'blpy pressure io generpj 

i* .V-T'. • 


TIRITIS-B'; 

•-"V ,T«^ATP^ n 
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tim es HIGHEft EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.11.89 

when T began this article Iran’s — . 


gg" upheavals. Now, with the J 
ESy under attack from the J 
ShLst regime of Lraq, it seems a 
Kcurv to follow my original inteti- 

and simply discuss * academic 
freedom" and the “cultural revolu- 6 
Instead, l want to examine, d 

h, force so a fien to the Western . i 
observer, 6 that has inspired and still . 
fires novel developments m Iran:— 
Islam. 

That force ha s always been an 
tmnmtaat element of Iranian life, 
IXugh largely ignored, by. West- 

era i)0l‘ti cians an ^ I1 sc . ,lolars w , h ? 
founJ it easier to fall in line with 
the Shah's views of his country. In 
1971 the Shah, prepared for the . 

■ lavish celebration of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Persian monarchy to the accompani- 
mant of praise and admiration from 
Irfirosd. Meanwhile Samad Behrangi, 
a wrfmr for children who was then 
teaching in a poor village school, 
wrote: * Until we see 4n environ- 
ment or society closely, until we 
live in It, mix with the people and 
hear their griefs and learn about , 
their wants, it is vain and useless 
to show ourselves sympathetic to 
that society and people .... 

, The Sliah and hts supporters 
ignored this precept and eventually 
mid the penalty. It is interesting in 
Sussing to reflect that tiie Sliah s 
attempts to link himself with Iran a 
imperial past were met with appro- 
val while the present governors oE 
Iran are now condemned tor- appar- 
ently turning back the clock. 

The Iranian Revolution has gen- 
erally had a bad press m tins- 
country, the Islani which inspired . 
it has been labelled fanatical , 
"rigid”, “ backward-looking". Part 
of ibe trouble is that Islam 1s linked 
in die Western mind with oriental 
despots, kings or shaikhs, with 
absolute rulers lfiving a luxurious 
life while imposing orthodox 
austerity on their- subjects. It is a 
bitter paradox for the intelligent 
Muslim to see, on one band how 
. autocratic rulers, who typlEyttua 
distorted kind of Islam, are politely 
treated -by tiie West . while an 
Islamic leader who trice to bring 
about some kind of social justice 
is criticized and reviled* It is ironic 
that la the years when Islam slept, 
its leaders weva . wooed and 
flattered by the West, but when It 
' now from ita, sleep it was immedi- 
ately tondemned and ostracized. 

. Wiiue the West is quietly tolerant 
of the . excesses • of some other 
regimes,' it • raises its hands in 
horror at any alleged misdeed- in 
Iran. The critical observer, wonders 
whether it is because the one m 
content, to follow the Western lead, 
but the other strives for ande-. 
pendeuce. 

Informed hfusllm ■ scholars _ who 

• have rejected the Islam of princes 
sod kings have turned hack for in- 

' splration . to what they see as the 
original, pure spirit of Islam; The 
late scholar All Shariati argued in 
Iran that Islam was originally in 
revolt.-against the oppressive ru ers 
of the time, but was soon taken 
over bv these same rulers to be 
used as another " instrument of 
oppression *. Like Christianity, 
Islam was taken over .as a state 
religion by leaders who advocated 
■acceptance and humility whild they 

• themselVBs lived in splendour. XQbal, 
.the greatest Muslim poet of the- 

■ .twentietii . cerittHTi • writing when 
India was -still unaer co-kKtial rule, 
.condemned tiiis kind of expldita* 

. ■'tiou: ■’ - • •-.■ - -• 

* What shall I . gay about the poor, 
... suffering Muslim, valuable only as 
.. - ■ .a. -human being ?••"•''•'. - ' ; 

He, -has neither energy hhr.sxclte* 

^^ 855 ;^ . . : .v; -; r i . •?; 

« hl “ 

: if 

'#* r -; v‘> i 1 . ■ : *' ; 



a political religion 



try which wants to be independent 
ot foreign aid aod guidance. There 
is agreement that Iran's universi- 
ties and colleges have failed ta 
meet the country’s requirements, 
and about tlia urgent need far re- 
form. There have been attempts to 
define what a university should 
aim at, how It can produce stu- 
dents with . a social dons^icnce and 
graduates . equipped to run the 
country and yet not alienated from 
the people’s culture. Successes and 
failures of countries which have 
faced similar problems have been 
examined. 

There is a general consensus that 
radical changes must ba made. 
There must be an attempt, 1 not only 
to coordinate higher education with 
the technological needs of the coun- 
try, but also to introduce a universal 
higher education, embracing all the 
people. Local need must be the 
main priority for accepting students, 
and positive discrimination must ba 
made in favour of students from a 


poorer background : education and 
techno logical know-how must no 
longer be the monopoly of those 
with a privileged background. 


Cartoons from the Iranian Press on the Revolution’s effect on higher education. 


G. Sabri Tabrizi examines a key force in Iranian life which 
has been obscured by the West’s preference to accept the 
Shah’s views of his country 

Why do you unreasonably regard £ s t ^° 'SnSSS™o™ hr“S or ■■ ti 

* irtk l B WfSjed wr Si MM 

■ S " There is no compulsion Church. , their own interest were regarded as 

srasjf je sai « ; rpsz 

“ Those who' accumulate gold , and mine hates rlchesjnless he upholds the 

Thy HM,en d00rs ,re m g y a«" mTSn precept h.s he 

^ censure of - die greed of Both read the Bible day & bight, guidmg ; light of 
Ahbar arid Rohban (Christian and . But t h 0 u read'st black- where I uon. Islam « “Sur* Revolu 

nr lasts) 'Hi a Prophet .. read while. says Khomeini. Oui Revolt 

himielE set a prece- the Revolution of the depr.v 

lohammad 1 gJJ* ^ choosing ■ This vision is still active in oppressed againsi : the 

nH vis ers from different religions, present-day Latin America where Our social, political and edu 
advisers rroui n„ «ri*> wirh.the tv^rems must change to- si 


Immediate steps for improvement 
. taken by the Revolu tlouaiy Council 
: have boon the formation of a icom- 
mittee fur tho Jehad-«-SazantiaRl 
(fight for reconstruction), and tlia 
institution of a new campaign 
Against illiteracy in which women 
play a prominent port. Two main 
schools of thought govern thinking 
on tho university issue : one faction 
believes that the “cultural revoln- 
.tion” must, take place while -tho 
universities carry nn as usual, 
another that the universities must 
be closed while essential rcargauizs- 
tiun takes place. In the end It wa» 
decided to close the universities this 
summer after students had taken 
. their examinations, partly because 
the faction that favoured a total 
. closure nf the universities had 
brought matters to a head by attack- 
ing certain left-wing elements. A 
committee of seven prominent 
. educationists was sot up to .compile 
a report and list of recommenda- 
tions. Questionnaires have been 
sent to academic staff canvassing 
ol education. their views. • ... 

At the moment the universities 
are » til1 closed, but it is mrenajv 
rani an llie WnlCll urged that they be soon reopened: 

Iran cannot afford a long 'closure- 
4 ~ +ILa, This would be, says Ayotollah Mon- 

ce to accept the taurl. “a disaster ■ ■ • ™ need 

r doctors ..... we are. short qf. 20,000 

v, ■-•' s : doctors.' We jaJsa;need 

... .-If wb do hot become #df*kuffL. 

cieiwt in science and technology, 
no preference of Arab over non- then we shaU remafti .dependent;*^ 
Arab exceiit by piety or |f tagvaV’ . ■ Idle students and teachers would 
This piety is a positive and social skm become disillusioned end dts- 
Quality, in which the- good a f all is, contented, heralding future '.strife, 
set above individual and limited Furthermore, the cultural t evolution 
Interest. Those who simply' pursued will obviously be a long process, 
their own interest were regarded as .better carried opt by patience end 
unbelievers who had turned away persuasion, rather than with chaos 
from the path of the Prophet, and coercion. Eventually,, there 
.Iranians often quote his «on-ir)-law must be (as Ayatollah Knomeuu sug- 


I S my yM6n'a Gre^tEaem^ ‘ Ali : “ No One £ * nan of 

Thine loves m|ne ^ teSj Jlches unless he upholds til? rights t and .their 


Thy Heaven doors are my Hell of otherx" . _ ; 

* gates. This last precept has been tho 

Both read the Bible day & hight, guiding light oE the RS2l'» 

But thou read'st black where I tion. Islam _is a political religion, 
-. read while. says Khomeini. Our Revolution is 
the Revolution of the deprived and 
This vision is still active in oppressed against the oppressors. . 

present-day Latin America where Our social, political and educational 
pita on i uny .. , rhnnse to. suit the 


of the new education, reflect many 
different outlooks r progressive 
Muslim, Marxist. Liberal. Such 
diversity Ls froth healthy aqd Inevit- 
able in a thinking society. There ii 
no one viewpoint, no simple answer 


mmm 
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■ Tslaniip Republlc of lrftn a SU it'u'dv the world’s probfems as they been tmdergdlng fundamental speculation. Ajpart from the danger 

froth religion and education ev[ir . '’L ' . ; -changes in line wth the aims and from without there are sta we* 

been ujed in # tjifi . ■ r Tlfe ^rision of Islam which objectives of tho Revolution, which neSs'es vdthln the counlrsv D «V*« 

Inspired the Revolution In Iran is B re, basically, for the country to he warnings from Ayata^h Khomeini a 

class (the Mo stak bai 1 n ) aga t l re b rooted io tiie ^ { n the interests of the majority President Bani^Sadr and 1 Prime 

deprived majoniy. tthe Mostasatin). one is a ora | ll<irv . men .^-people, ,. .. > Minister Rajai, .certain -rfAMhR 

True Islam, ov'gjnaliy - rose , • an women. It has' sprung neither in ihe past,: vast numbers of arts extremists stillthreaten theyrorjc of 

defence, - of the wmt og| ^ and apd w flbstrait art(J iiegetlva graduates 1 were trained :to ..run the the Kevplutloit* The ’ 

. .Mohammad- himseiE smea. wmi r om clergy'whoiused bureau era fcy 1 . Many atudents became “Congratulate those who atetep to 

slaves WW P?or .« 0 u %his ^ .m traempg m * e t0 rivli. engineers* tOLWork for private, others’ words and select the good 


ms. Tews ana urn ers nave a ama o irum i-ciioiu.. ... , . . »- 

duty and that is to follow devotedly sent and support, the ru ing class. Obviously, there lS 
tbe y p?opheis who came to improve Education, indeed, was like pome ahead, ^before 
education, peace and human piety juxury constimet item. During tfra . ; reaUged i the -erfis® 11 ^ 

I wo'dla like to suggest thdt.you. paSt 20 months it., has me vitably .prolpng- the, ;tlp.pi|y of 
; study The . world’s problems as they | e ert ■* tmdergdlng fundamental specXlldtlon. Ajp art from tiiA danger 
realfv exist . . ' /C . i changes in line wth the aims and f ro rti without there ara also weak- 

• The vision of Islam which objectives of tho Revolution, which nesses within 

Inspired the Revolution in Iran is arej basically, for the country to be warnings from Ayatollah Khonwlmo 
On a that is deeply rooted ia the mn in the interests of the majority President ^nWadr and Prime 
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■' both Progressiva apd ^ousetyative cooperate- wi^ 
both progressiva . *Jiair socio- . tainly the mosE 


lit kuoW and 
i otheh Cer- 


Bazaraait capia into -power. - no its - attempr - to aereai; kib 
failed to come to grips with tho Iranians will not so easily glye up 
country’s many problems and' soon their dear]y->Von freedom. ■ 

resigned. Aftet the Revolutionary H — ‘ " 

Council took over, a; more vigorous 37,0 outfior is a Uct'urer fa the 
approach was instituted. There has dB j> artinant Islamic and Middle 

b dS t e?hdut°7ow n |luci can fut StudM Vniversity of 
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Faces of the LSE: centre, Shaw, top light, Dahrendorf, bottom, Popper and Hayek. 


In English, there are certain for* 

of them is known as*] irregular ex' Ernest Gellner looks at the history of the London School 

pressious, i e, concepts whose verbal . . . 

whether ^thcf fEZT ETTA of Economics- and at some of the principal figures who have 

first, second or third person. For -» t ' , ■, i , 

example J I nm firm, you are stub- mOUlded ltS Chapter 

horn he -is pig-headed. In African > , 

politics, for instance, one cen say: 1 . , . . , ^ , . . _ - . . , 

• lama patriot you are a riatioilaltst Sii* . Sydney thinks better of has its roots deep in the past, as class with roots and continuity. The 
he is a tribal 1st. Per hens the best riie Founders, (as they are officially perhaps befits a Right-noiiueHe pursuit of idea], the implementa- 


tion of abstract theories — all this 
lumped together by him under tlio 
term Rotiofiaiism, which in his 
language is pejorative — and is to bo 
eschewed, .and is Indeed a symptom 


• ' J .lvm ‘Oxford, .you are Cambridge, In this context : .One of them has its centre of gravity term Rationalism, which in his 

.lie is London School .of, Economics. “ Webb throughout stuck, firmly in economics, and the other in poll- language is pejorative— and is to bo 

.■ ^^affie.LoniiontSchoOi o£. Economics - , to the principle, that what ,he. tics. .They do not overlap and com- eschewed, and is indeed a symptom 

fc, rw as"* MdMed •‘far 1893.* ^-Tt grew ■ .wantea u ib pr&uKSte waahohest uiv ; : mMfafchta very. mdefa: - (though thpjr bf 1 political inexperience and im- 

rapldly and soon became part of prejudiced research and study.” do a little), which is one of my com- maturity. (The French Enlighten- 

London Universitv. At the end of Sir Sydney admits : plamts i about them. The economic ment is an example of this 

the 1970s it had' 300 teachers'. and “It may well have been that he R*e ht « merely the local articula- regrettable tendency.) It is not the 

3,200 full-time students, of which believed that in the end honest »on « ■ conservative-liberal laissez- job of government to imploment 

3G per cent came from overseas. study of society would turn people /aii'a viewpoint which is widely dif- ideals, but to keep the community 

Thirty-soven .and a half -per cent of . -.Into Socialists ...” fused at present;, the political con- going in an . inherently and ner- 

ihe full-time students were “post- .But while truth might promote servatism is local, distinctive and in- manently imperfect world. The 

graduate*”., Tivq conspicuous and . these values, Sir Sydney continues deed 'idiosyncratic, and Hence well doctrine rather vacillates between 

important facts emerge Eronii these' . . no doubt . . the Londou ' worth describing. . '-. ■' seeing tradition, in the keeping of 

figures; the. • School is, among • School of , Economics has effec- The former is the conservatism of those long habituated to the exercise 


portapt facts emerge from these' , . no doubt . . the Londou ' worth describing. ■' seeing tradition, in the keeping of 

jures; the. • School, is, among • School of . Economics has effec- The farmer is the conservatism of those long habituated to the exercise 
. ■ British institutions, quite unusually ■ . tively contributed . to Socialist GeseUschcift, the latter the conserva- of political power, ns a kind of very 

' International, which . is also ill us- thinking- in this country and in tism of Genehischaft. The abstract- cunning and effective but gentle 

trfcted'by the fact 'that Its director' the world- at large. It has not, atonistic vision of the economists automatic political pilot — the Eng- 

• 1 is, o German, Rale ■ Dahrendorf, > however,' contributed exclusively has received much stimulus and lisli water-colour version oE Hegel's 

.whose electibn,' was, among other • to Socialist thinking end has per- . philosophic underpinning - from List.der Vertiimft — and tlia merely 

. things, a ^ctory. far those who be- haps on balance been an- influence' Austria, notably Friedrich von negative, pessimistic doctrine that 
weye in. the, : European and inter na- against rather than for Socialist -Hayek, and Sir Karl Popper,- proba- no active, theory- or Ideal-inspired 

tionm vacatin’!, of the School - and -policies.” ' bly the greatest philosopher of his interference can. do any good, and 

it. has . a very nigh - proportion of- This 1 is the' balanced, moderate generation, both of whom taught at >3 bound to do harm, so that tradl- 

. senior .student* engaged on. ad- assessment of a' very distinguished the- School. (Bryan Magee, a Labour donal. instinctive management, 

-.nceq stuay mo MSBarcn. • ah d perhaps quintessential civil ser- Member of .Parliament who also though not in any way guaranteed 

8 5 y UlfS 1 vantiwho was himself a product of doubles up as an academic phfloso- faol-proof, Is at any rate the least 

the School and caine to be 'its direct pher, television personality and of .evils. Political education in uni- 

LifJJi’.iS.? ' -II j 6 t° r - What, the quotations show is novelist, once hoped to use Popper versitles, on this view— and Oake- 


vancetj study and' research. 


in varying degrees close to tie 
position : Elie Kedourie, Ko ^ 

Minogue, William Let win, Robsi j 
Orr, Shirley Robin Letwin, Maurfci 
Cowling (in Cambridge), Peregrin l 
WorsthOmc (an influential jonrot \ 
list), Maurice Cranston, and others. | 
(Bernard Crick, professor it 
another London college, but » 
dissident offshoot qf this tradition 
tuught by both Laski and Oakeshow, 
has retained its populist epiiltffl- 
oiogy and vigorous style, bin 
endowed it with a more generous f 
content, with broader sympeibis x 
in the more traditionally populist I 
manner of Co-bbett dr Orwell.- So \ 

S e. cannot be counted as part of u 
lough there is a certain relaws- f 
ship.) i !; 

■ There is a number of profound j, , 
ironies or paradoxes which an« t ' . 
front the views and position of iw ‘ ; 
movement. Its vision of soon 
knowledge is a kind of generalio- | 
tion of the life of a Chrabridge cpI- $ 
legs in a tranquil age. Col W 
politic* Is a matter »( «■*[ .; 

sensicnl adjustment, and compro- 
mise (never of ideology) in the Inv- 
est of maintaining a 
for a fulfillment which' is »»l P* ; 
tical. The community is an 
tion and not an enterprise \ * ™ , v 
no geuernl aim. It only helps ow 
tain a way of life indite' # 
diverso aims are pursued. Toe 
oE a teacher is to uiidei-staod and . 
philosophize, (o explain,.^, 
would bo absurd if he 
Ills teaching to endorse w ‘WL 
the current positions p'i 
Tory and Whig factions 
. minster. ■ . a "t. 


minster.- • • iiite 

' But \yhy should sucl) 
centred on a School de?0]w 
furtherance of the , i»6? 
sciences anrf to imnroving_U| i e .’^j | 


half- thisi) 


->.f; syefumb t& the “ rationalist ?' temp- 


Ifidlin.lf |V( * vwiUHUtf'i Vf IflB .- m M r r , 

'Ldridpti School of Bdonpmtci and i . remwed from Adam 1 
. ' pP liticpl Science, wjipsp author in < man ^ neutrality is j 
• ' •■jiq way i , ^ree* with Sliftw ahd.-'ahly- *pgogement g»d a 
bites, film in dfifi^on end vjith a , ; LftJ 1 

■ touch of, eyiderlrV^dTindC/tfreuder *re/ tf omnimed, .W,l$ 
,Shdw foiled "in idslntention, an dSir-v, Tlfa, |(rst,tliing ' to 
Sydney write*) ; ;• - i. ; tliei'd See two quite 


vtvyo-’ Iqmite',. distinct' ' 




sciences and to improving A I 
— and one which was b a w 1 

an aim at- its foundation 1 

comes it that this f 

1 theoretical Iy preaches . 

neutrality — it has 
Dion with/Jullen Bo»daJ 
des CMrcs, though. 

. metaphysics 'is. «. fie* 

than Platdnic— indulges .. OJia , 6 iy 

queptly, vigorously apd P”? 
in moral cienuhciation PL v , he 
ills?' -'As far as:.the loBg J lf . 
position ' goes, the answer ^ bito 

.fts values ai’e so deepls 
. its meta-theory, thaL tn t hek 
add the castigation JJijjrfdi • 

'disagree are, even , p w s l 

i there is more fa preacM 

device. ^ ou,d n 'i ; 
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ted, had played no structurally 
significant part in the edifice to 
which it was attached), it certainly 


One °t me ““u ' *■ .' tiQ - ' th ’ or ignores that the modern world distress and need some kind of ideology were not 

^ Fennomics t that has Happened, nor one which can- concepts For the situations they about the originality. 

London School or economics is no| . conceive that any other wor i d encounter. For my own part I ness of the product, 

the two ,?i r f,7gi\SJ A !S5i is possible. Their alliance I can suspect that the real explanation have been rather i 


micand the political (Oakeshottian) 
Eil to detest each other. On point! 
n f oractical and concrete politics 

0 t course, they largely convert 
fand the Oakeshottlnns, notwith 
standing their theoretical olypiP la » 


d for theoretical Inevitably, my account lias 
onsuniers of this ignored many other departments 
too fastidious containing distinguished sc ho I ora 
, depth or sharp; who also had very great influence; 
but they would- but the tangled and subtle relation- 
ashamed to be ship between their ideas and the 
a philosophy world could hardly be dealt with in 


on behalf of equality or welfare at Britain, it is not at all easy to find, f or 
home or the principle of aid within . it, an either logically qr 8tr , 
abroad. Yet the -deep premisses socially coherent body of Left To 

. . ♦ Hnaa ofhhiriM cnflna t_. v. . __i *li _ “ u 


strategy. So what serves instead ? 
To the best of my knowledge, no 


from which these attitudes spring, taught. It is perhaps possible to theory is ut present available to in practical politics at ail , 

or by wlucn they are justirieci, fj n d Marxists (not many) and underpin this practice, which thus the only correct theory 

could hardly be more profoundly radicals, but is hard to find any exemplifies, in one way, an Oakes- theories were harmful; ! 

and nnaossd : behind trie . h .u .. • ... . ■ . _ , 


jf the extent to which some of £? or instance,, under Malinowski 
England at least became ideologized 8nc | his successor Raymond Firth, 
in the 1930s, and came to resemble lse anthropology established an 
the Continent. (This also explains empire on wnich the sun still never 
why Oakes hou made his impact and guts, an empire more durable and 
seemed to have a certain freshness, larger than the politlcnl one which 
when he told the then. cowed Tories, vvas sometimes unfairly accused 
who to his irritation during this 0 f serving. Even if no longer its 
period forgot thertisolves so far as sole capital, LSE can still claim to 

helpful at die CIA of welfare to' look for a counter-theory, that have engendered it. 

legitimating or deciding overall they did not need to look for any- j n t h e post-war period, the school 

. ... tllinB of t i,e kind, that you need hM prob £ b , v grown t00 big . Some 

r.ot and ought not to have a theory t j m f a j r i y SO on .in this period it 

in rM'orMro 1 iinliMi'e jti /if/ and that- _ . J . . r . 


different i 
neo-liberal 
Keynesian 
atomic, *- 
dual, who 


ry is ut present available to In practical politics at ail, and that p 0SSBd thHt critical mass beyond 
wpin this practice, which rftus the only correct theory was that which a collection of people can no 
nplifies, in one way. an Oakes- theories were harmful. His anti- ] on o fer be an imel factual community 
laq spirit more profoundly and theoretical ' embargo in fact earned w j t h an ongoing, and continuous 
istenuy- than does Oakeshdttlsm all the -practical implications you- debate. It was the victim of an India- 
f (which, by the generality, needed, apd so was a brilliant move criminate cult of growth. Growtli of 
raction, passionate commitment -which served multiple purposes). So higher education in general may 
a-hisroricity or its ideas, con. one might say that In the practical;. be desirable, but this perhaps 


abortive Keynesian demand manage- P atient research rather than through 
ment and fed by state greed, i* abstractions and propaganda. The 
Ihflfil 3 location of .this department may 

V; . j , ■ come as something of a surprise. It 

Behind the polirica neo-ajnserva- ls the Social Administration depart- 
Win there is ment. a slightly anomalous body not 

continuity or a Hega 1 1 an a war en ess exact |y ca-ordiiiate with or compar- 
of the Inter tmnnectedn ms of * fasti- ab j e to ot her departments, In .virtue 
: tiitions ahd of their Jhmden wtSdotJb 0 f j ts rather special functions ' and 
which can be ratified, but hardly juncture. On the one hand it lias 
Improved on, by abstract reason. done a great deal of vocational 

« 0U j “V 8 ! 11 f/ training of social workers, that body 

Hand d la Adam Smith and the men and women (more often 

Hegelian Cunning women) who play such an important 

both of them automatic-pilot nort . J n a.nffino rhp WfllfnrA Stal-p 


both, ot tnem automatic-puot part i n gtaffingthe Welfare State HWn defects as those which Raymond laiung unrormen minus rram 

theories; but how very different Sain achievement of nMlW 't 2*tU Aron noted in the French Dark- crystallising their mtelloctiiBl 

were these two pilots, how opposed tbe Labour Party. On the other hand, heimian tradition ond recorded in interests — is not « job which it Is 

SL? arn ^nl “^^vWiialSr ^ ^ also the Intelligence Service of Somew here in the background, of !» is inaugural lecture at the College specially suited for.) 
ftEEL. TSSfc--i , z££ u £ i SS the Welfare State, a patient, deter- £ SJ Utilitarian knd * France, and which drove It m to 


of course stiggesHng that these should ihave opted more Hrmly for 
ideological underpinnings of labour- becoming a graduate school: if k 
Ism really had much importance, retains undergraduate teaching, it 
But for people who felt they ought should have one which caters Tor 
to hove a theory and who. were not « mature. 1 * students— hot necessarily 
Marxists^-flnd few ' were—it pro- i n years, but those who already 
vided an ideological fig-leaf. And it know what they want and, in some 
was supplied' from the London measure, liow to find it. (The per- 
School of Economics more than any- fectly legitimate role of ■ higher 
where else. education, which some universities 

What were the Intellectual merits “ Britain with their tradition of 
and problems of this background paternalistic, labour-intensive teach- 
vlsion ? It. has some of the same mg can dp so exceptionally well — 
defects as those which Raymond taking unformed minds from schools 


Hwl.rimild most profoundly ti»". with all- It, problem,, ror -j ■"e^r^b, irooVd tar- 

detest. But it doss not seem to t ' itaSb X instance ; , th « P “ bo '! 1 mony, rat, y onalily and evolution. In 

taao. Ihave never _yet obaeryed simuu naou ‘ V n human bo an age of the irfaaoluble conflict; ef 


SaTana o these neo-Burkeana had Boole , W ahon.le aAamm.strcncn |ioY6! in sc |e nc -e, reaearch and its Sd^tadoartal 1 Tsv™<fS3£ 
to be- restrained from phyalcnlly ££" ime Burdau ol ** application.. Ite respect for sober £ r c “ nl did not 37 tall 

SmuUIra one of our abstract econo- w £|“ ,r ® jf te ‘ . . , . , ^ expertise impels it towards an h of fer y either bv wav of 

mlf.il inrliuwlunllsts in rtnr Saninr The leading spirit of this move- imnitriMv elitist Paternalism which fa 11 ? 


mlcal individuaHsts in our Senior 


■ r u ..I, muen 10 uitci . sillier n» oi 

implicitly elitist ^ternalism which linc ierst-jmliug or guidunce. It was 


oisement of noblesse oblige— a lacking. There was then a theoretical burdens put on this belief system ; 



Thougli it is tempting to ckll it the orism. Is not some Left thought a .war with totamarianism, ana. me deb iomQ indlv!dua r de^art- 

lect^H f ew^ear^aao^ti wh^ch U an Distressed Affluent Folk's Aid st ill to be found in this department victory -of Labour ^ in luteriMd . meats tend to be just q little . too 

fiR Society, this is somewhat unfair In at least? ' seemed ,,‘ 0 , confirm their values. COQSeq sual. TO* is reflected in, or 

Hon seelneJ P to be* argued at a as far. as some members of this 0 nce Uideod there Was. The Socio- ®S?2!£fkS \ ^i^dou&'SSScto perhapsdaused by.ao appointments 

number of such levels simulta- department have worked hard at logy Department of the School stood *"jlg iS'SS LlE voludoif ud pDhcy J Tvh! 5 b , 

neouSly. . adapting welfare technique* to Kf a certain humanist, radonalist. °j ^? ca T - seemed cautiods rather tlmn adven- 

' . developing societies— ^though one r » nnl st vision with liberai all in all 1 history was behaving itself turous , (This itself may be a can- 
can only wonder how they feel when loiSC? Imniicadons. and and confirming the decreM qf rea- sequence of size. When departments 



^ir. 


^utit^isinteresdtiEto, note tills uT^tesa number of points, making » "ff" ft iV?,^The“whoto e Wv"” , «? iJZ id^olories too cTade for rational debate. These, 

’-.fej* Jj 0 * 1 thesb, rijjlit-witig Styles: 3, e mlmi of an orcUrwy swdent earlier, in tit s. ^ w n in tie Siod of Md other factors, may perhaps help 

■ : bf riiOfa Pfacrise the strategy {Jho had absorbed, this;, ethos, the outlook p • w^athev It «^pfain why anyone seeking synop- 

' iKft°T W ? ei,d T e # by,Bernard Shaw f oi' was not conceived (or conceiv- liberal as well as .socialist. : pragmatL consejMUS, or j tic, briglnhl and penetrating contrl- 

.eaph cas.^-though by able?) as an oppressive agency. This vision was not wltUoutMirie “^ditself heralded this conaition ^ U nderst?mai)iB of 

^ ann ? 1 ^ either to be used againbt him, or importance. J n th ® J 93 .?*? ^ter fitiU camo Industrial society, might' be just a 

1 contlusions kre gener- indeed as ,e dangerous tool ift his w heiV Harold Laski jfbs probably the ■ 1Utle dlflappoiated. Other iristitu- 

• bv .^bderiying^iiaradlgirt, ovw^ande': it was of ig . efiSeiice . t toachBr oE L 5 E best known to the pa^od ol MStrionta 6 p to*. lions have Vi ot done so much better, 

, w ma uncohsfcious :or. half^cdnscioils 'avuncular, very English and when the School the, 1960s, toliowea oy tne new nnijinnii iw niwiri neither lAxdtuae 


developing societies— ^though one { yision with liberal all in al 1 history was behaving itseit turous . (This itself may be a can- 

can only wonder how they feel when moderate sociSfst implications, and and confirming the decreM of rea- Mq ucnca of size. When departments 
the problems are political truly ***£$? ^ ifs expression in ' "Sfi! 8 || B th fmm ^ «^U M d ’l® d 

massive, structural and fun da- ° h ■ T £ Hobhouse laboured to further Its Immanent hls ro drement means a salutary 

mental. 1 : . and Morris Ginsberg. T. H. Mar- ends. •• , , ' change in intellectual directibn— for 

When I taught students from this preoccupations, with the the retiring patron is not allowed 

— --- — - r t i ... — — j to name, his successor. But it, in 

■ large department, the' leadership 
i is collegiate, a gap left by the 
i departure bf one baron fa at least 
‘ liable tb .be filled by the others in. 

• a- way which, will not endanger their- 
5 own positions , < . end so there may 
: be ' too- much continuity.)- Technic- 
flam, legitimate in itself, gives the 
' impression' of not being properly 
digested: if it were,' techniques 
could be ' taken for granted and 
their practitioners be more con- 
cerned vvith' .the underlying ideas. ' 
Technfcfam 'can on occasion lead to. 
- what might be called the- double-life 

state multiplied and expanaen ks w-j orBVidsVutilitfiriai,[ s m with ' ayndrome— the professfanal practlro 


department I once set a question an qualitative extension of citizenship 
■ the Marxist doctrine ot the eventual ^ tted well. The general idea was 
'withering away of the state.. (My ■ nrogresslvist' evoludonism, the 
. intention' was of course to encour- t u at world moved to an 

age Students to cridcise the unrea- ever greater rationality and har- 
, Hitic Marxist tbew of pDlWofc) “which in turn included f the 

But the reaction I dioked from the 3 a ctivlsm required by Shaw in a. 
students was quite different. They of course. (When tofc. 

■ wrote indignant l ktfa . essays ^about ‘ tbl j exnm s. Ginsberg used habitu- 
the fnlslty and : immorality of rtfa ® tQ | nc jude the following 

view that the state should wither Quest i on . «« « Individualism has been 
— \ -n- ’ • away. They did not even b °^ her definitely overcome Iq . English 

S^sshesit: 

.. diverge^ In basic prendse. manage - gJJ ngBa^th® .decent, civilised fae. efftrm^W. Thls^ somai pmio 
. without elfish (and state multiplied and expanded Jfa sophy w p 5 -, !] Is m wi lh 
^irb ia )ionfe) fa something which t^ncies so as to help the needyl merits. of British 

ga bCst be eipliinedi if at aE, by- -^s thfs reacoopacy celled the^contmen al : 

■ faose *hn bald at. laaitt one of those ■ ‘TSi.- ^,, 1 ^ the welfare awareness of the holistic, element, in 



Su3i-7?£i'mS more, so perhaps we need neither feidUae 

would have’ beep needed. By then, ^ beuer^n^Ka ffturS^' WC 
„c A* luj ojii iuu>n mi m v may do better in tne future. 


course, It had aill been quietly 
Rotten; but not, one must add, 


j-^d confer authority, on the outlook, forgotten ; ^ut not, one must add, — 

acute eventually, incarnated in the first .replaced by anything So, The 

3 , flte nost-war Labour government and die a) though LSE sociology had ouce at t 

Iberal wetftie state. The Left respects upon a time played its p«t in pro- ally 


e author teaches social philosophy 
the LSE. This article was origin- 
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Willinm lVordsworth : The Prelude, „ , . „ . , . . , 

1799, 1805, 1850 . Wordsworth s Poetry of the 1 magma- 

edited by Jonathan Wordsworth, ti®* , . 

M. II. Abrams and Stephen GJIJ by Charles Sherry 
Norton E3 50 Clarendon Press : Oxford University • 

ISBN d an 09071 X JSJ.'Sbmb 7 

Following the discovery ond estab- The Irien of the Symbol: some nlne- 
lishntent of the two-part Prelude tecnth-ceniury comparisons with 
of 179B-99, it was a sensible idea to , 1 SI- e , j 
print a three-text version of the Jjy Mary Jndwiga Swiatecka 
poem; and in this tightly-packed. Cambridge University Press, £11.50 
good value edition, the three texts ISBN 0 521 22362 8 

are accompanied hy a most generous ; : — ■ ■■■ 

supply of critical and editorial in- . r u n 
formation. by John Beer 

The result is a volume which will „ 

be harulv for udvanced scholars, and 

which will introduce undergraduates I To a society which has become pre- 
la a great poem in different stages I occupied with ecological problems, 
of composition. The 1798-99 Prelude Wordsworth’s writings seem more 
not only contains die first sus- relevant than they used to. His in- 
terned attempts by Wordsworth sistcnce on the Vole of human • 
to describe and analyse his child- beings in nature as basic to our . 
hood experience, but it also stands understanding of them, his concern 
In an unusual relationship to the with the preservation of traditional 
better-known texts of 1805 and 1850. landscapes, his criticisms or in-. 

Its 978 Hues Incorporate some of t he d us trial ism mid rile anonymity of 
most memorable episodes of The city" life all have an increasingly 
Prelude, such as the skating and prophetic ring, 
boat-stealing, together with the - nr a . iiJ.ifs.it features of his 

Hr 1 V SFiSS Wor " 1 ■ por,ra,t by B *■ “■ 

meiu about this version °an ^a/mos't ^he J irst is , his P rec *cc u P a ^^ wi ^ it that he saw how fully active his was Coleridge who wrote about the 

breathless feeling of the poet having rf imagination had been in creating symbol and tried to define its .la- 
st uni bled upon a marvellous idea, the eig hte e nth tu W trad i t >oa of thBt landscape towards a unity. . nificance, whereas Wordsworth, 

a mine of formative memories which ?, e " _ “‘i ! ..u i : ° i * . ii i L m.Jh ln this assertion Sherry is surely apart from one or two memorable 


Recalling the apocalyptic vision 


by John Beer 



Wordsworth i a portrait by B. R. Hay don. 


was of pa^mountimpoitance; and western culture -yi ^ ^ don- ^ WiZn on *1. 'advantage, 
the two-part Prelude , more cfeurly ®*fe e . n . t, ,^ r . S 2u5S he can ' then .develop lira study 

than , the later versions, is the further discourses. In 

‘nnfm.tA rMarlil<r« 11 Anai-f from liaVC been real and compelling to fj... nprimne the molt vnluahfi 


poem to Coleridge 11 . Apart from. — I mat, |.c..niii» u.u» TO I uuuic, uc * — ■ — — — , • — ■- — 

Ihe addresses to rite Lake District I an 0 y 3er ^ e ^ n^riy explores the metaphors which assist little attempt at a comprehensive 

landscape; it seems intimate, con- 1 £J?!L C i etltur u. s Wordsworth’s sense that the apoca- consideration of the term: there is 

versational ; indeed the genre td .Wdrdswovin s poetry remains puzz- ]ypti c vision of nature can be no mention of Swedenborg’s corre- 

yyhfch. It belongs ia that of the cqiv- *»« or inaccessible. glimpsed and recalled but never spondences, for instance, or of con- 

VwiapoiL popin/jFom Cowpor to The second resistant feature is attained. He fastens particularly temporary German writings (even 
ColOrldge ^hlmselfr ' informal, re- Wordsworth’s- preoccupation., with -on the imagery of- light, which is g;. J * . or _ °. e tha Fr f ,,c " 

* vij.'-i* '-a-mw J hia own imagination And its capri ci- bae^. centrally In the Image for the 

rn alcAuiliAi*® in a m mnl pv not. tllflll OH tllG EpiStlcS Of St JpQlil Itl 


text Building on this advantage, Sister Mary Jadwlga comes to the 
he can 'then develop his study Into symbol as one who Is interested in 
three further discourses. In the it from a theological, as well as 
first, perhaps the most valuable, he literary, point of view. She makes 
explores the metaphors which assist little i attempt at a comprehensive 


worth’s master was no longer niaved < 
CoUfridge but Milton. The episodes £ a /*“ 
which form such a dominant part ,, vee ,, i 
of the 179899 text are now In- WO j-k of 
corporated into a structure which cai . r i ef i 
includes not only the poees child- scho , ars 


**■ was one which he increasingly Iinmdrtauty Ode, but also takes’ S W? .V.'K p™r ( 

ff played down us his life passed, but place eliowliore in a complex net- J h^vf^mS f n nlm-Vh qk* 
e * was pervasive during the period be- work of light images, as seen in °* ' a r 5f« ?' l? n " 'if? 

*} tween 1798 and 1 80S. Some of the nature and sensed In the mind *' 0 r “, l „ l P ,il 


hood . but his adolescence and Wordsworth 
jntftdrlty ; ’the' great moments of lho R nB n«h 
early yemsicnrefitUy_ selected from 
what, was- A tpuch- more complex monta- Pro 
childhood) become' part of thti myth fin . v 

Of. childhood As, the lost - paradfw, StVMSH 
■lat^r replaced by, a- new; at ability 


miih otontia.- Cro^s-CQnuejdons .wJth Ger- tates the owls and "awaits their Ali imnoii 

m a n .pQbt r y ; :and philosophy show reply- Finally, , he shows how fronSTd 

l£md bv fl-new P stQblliw . WorBaworlh . was ■■concerned ’Wordsworth ■ aiialysea landscapes j^-k S pr 

lacea Dy,a* new Rtnouuy fVl -l m l . n ,. n hUtnc Mnrnrhino. ntn ' rhMr ' ( vnmHlr rnn.nAn.nhl , WCK P l 


;e, Carlyle, Newman, Dean 
eorge Tyrrell • and George 
aid, tor all of whom the 
had religious, as well as 
significance, and who dealt 

5 subject ' in an interesting 

porrant point which emerges 

6 discussion is the strunge 
precision which seems to 


, tttere can be no prelect l*icj eaif physical traveller who plods on tot 
lion of any bf the three major wards an imagin ’ 
states of The Prelude rlie error where all will be 
Is curiously apt:; the three, edjtors who also, and «ji 
rea|Ly do behave Hke sdmor pre- avoids such ape 
fec« in the Wordsworthian school, poetry, leaving us 
.showing the new . boys rodhd whli .himself as 
.tip nonsense. The; footnotes, for In- po i sed somflW here 
stance, kre very , firm fljoiit what 1 and apocalypse,, 
certain, passages- and words . mean,' 


daylight 


even au|dtoritafian ; often Words- j. Jzz - j Various studaes-mat have ^ foqejS ^at he has been desr to w® 1 ® particular kind of signlfl- 
worth is. more elusive,’ and more ex* ftP^ared-mdce Hartmans, Charles crleing cOntimJes^even in Words- Mntexp^rlence by which he be- 

citing, than; the .footnotes suggest. 2KS5i * lSll!*- l? limo ' worth's . revision of the well-known ' J icVad KmweH to have apprehended 

: By liffldtJn, the me of cplt.1 let. ’ ggft r-y jjftjl* * J» « Sii'owdon p.«ag« b«w«n 1805 ud *at each klud of sa- 

tars end exclamation marks; . the [&_ ^magiftarion which' P er £ e,1 . c ^ was slightly different.; The 

punctuation (often a difficulty with; ^ rn?«r?iJ h ^ 05 I s tentatively located lii the metaphors which.some qf them used 

Wordsworth), makes, the ..two-part ^ !«*£■!? f^ sure In. die clouds is by 1850 brln .S out. the .d|Eferaneas -wall. 

Prelude leem'.Jess urgent ..than, it Sucdnh in enMd w!!^' Iqqrtod nowhere— to be ^ reclls* Carlyle, for iustanoe. thinking in 

;dded, uSSi covered if « oil, by : the continuing - ternis of die philosophy of clothes, 

iedlHn.li j ; .-.. othik*. , tmhte^MKVW^du^: 

«SSSM£^--'‘lfa^SS£SSM ^Ett ^ 'What thAttidy • dow as a light in a.pitcher- 

-K&iAmW.. dis- ■Wh.t:®«ed *? > smashed 


apoCalvpse i hi • other, dirdefions] and' Words vVorth ’ I®®- of: death. 

Klmsalf Mtmk.' n •'SiJi^SXS fre.f a. iham 



pt -coma oe seen pro-, 
concepts are very dlf-. 
iiarly since the break- 
er isin itself an emt* 
Thfey da; however sug- 
I .conviction’ that, the 
more Important .than 
oining band 8' with the 
irijHah thopght which 
the various - images 
ssqciated wjth Christ-, 
ymbols’ . :irt--a pimllar! 
tpg the importance of - 
ey contaiil but! in' ho 




discussion of , t sharpened 

Jariy those approaches to h«S 
which took the Protestant imisS 
a stage further. 1 nte 

At this point these Uvo booh 
complement nno another InS , 
Ingly. One of the most striklni I 
ihmgs about Coleridge’s doscriptim 
of the symbol is the wav in which l 
suggests, yet also rejects, the kin 
of symbolic imagery that is found 
in Frost ut Midnight”, where a 
landscape of clouds and mountain! 
and lakes interacts one on another 
in perception to become the shau« 
and sounds of “ that 
language which . . . God utters u Bt 
the time that he wrote about 'the 
symbol in The Statesman's M<ww/ 
the reflection of the “sloping 
orchard or hill-side pasture-field in 
the transparent lake below” hd 
become an image to be associated 
with the work of fancy, not of i!» 
symbolizing imagination. His law 
view of the symbol, thereto* 
marked a decline from his evfcr, 
more revelatory view of onu/e, 
which was closer to Wordswcnh’s 
at the height of Ills belief ia iht 
imagination and its powers. - 

This period , of mutual encourage- 
ment between the two poets vu 
the true matrix of their thought' 
concerning the nature of the 
symbol, their Inter pronounceiiienis 
signifying a steady falling Bin;. 
For that reason, later thinkers who 
tried to build on the later Inslghu 
of either were constructing tnejr 
edifices on shaky foundations. Tu 
try to produce Wordsworth's ia- 
sights into a kind of Christian 
pantheism, where the primrose 
grew from the heart of God (to 
quote George MacDonald) was lo 
miss the sceptical discipline in 
Wordsworth’s poetry. To consirutl 
a religion of symbolism rather than 
historical fact in the wake of Cole- 
ridge wgs to ignore the fact that 
his idea of the symbol had been 
constructed in retrdat. Carlyle end 
Newman were each fight »o sense ’ 
that there was an element of fildw., 
in Coleridge’s later, position, (Hough 
neither grasped the full story. . 

There is room for moro Wjt 
here. It would be possible, 'I think, 
to .characterize’ more closely what 
each of the writers, and others 
thought -the nature of the symbol 
to be by looking more closely « 
examples of symbols in their wr- 
ings aud more widely at the inter- 
play of image, symbol, metaphor 
anu allogdry during tbo period M 
a whole. One could wish tlmt 
Mary Jadwlga Jind given flttestJon 
to. Robert Barth's The Symbolic 
Imagination (1977) which raise* ■ 
somo of those Issues. Her virtue* 
me modest ones. lying iirtw 
judicious examinations of parti cular 
definitions of the symbol, in not® 
she both demonstrates the ^ese®®" 
lances and differences beirr«*.. 
thorn anti . shows the G P^ i yJ' 
inconsistencies within parwM* 
accounts. She argues, condncmw 
I think, that Coleridge's , 2* . 
remains the most .semlnsJ, ■ 
today, and that n fuller c° n Tui- 
tion of it might have 
Successors from • their 
formulations. But we ’still ^ -. 
know why his foripulatioo rerojuw; 
so sketchy and ainMguowJ 
that we'nfead to look hartSJ^ij 
career ns a wholo. Profdssaf 
study . Is helpful here ,b« 
gether Wordsworth’s ■ 

he had - no need fo^ ,» ^ rf 
saviour with E/persons * 

' infancy as a M . perpetual- ^®" l0 
pleading with. ®en .-to tfS^Ms 
paradise.' :and .suggests: 

cultivation of the imn^natioJJfJJ 
vided a substitute. for^fe • 

of religion, since . Jw; _J 9 JJ&eip*' 
Visitations ,o£ imaglrtatlpt* 
tive, But we need 'also-. . 

Wordsworth. . turned hi i tiN j ihB 
the. unstqbfe . revelation*': . y,®., 
imagination ,tp the resoi^cfs L „Cpl**- : 
stoical human hrarti 1 ^JLaiJon* - 

rids.,rti».d to wi d »" h ;f, y S*»-' 

back ‘ into the .symbols ] a tqr - . 
tiortai.. religion. • ^P ce Ca }f y % a ai' v 
bemusement of.- both - , 

Nflwmnn: : at- . a • view Of -. ‘ ne . " J n | l Jifl 
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Power relations in the study of organizations 


Organization, Class and Control . 
by Stewart Clegg and David 
Dunkeriey 

jloutlcdgc & Kcgau Paul, £14.50 and 

ISBN 0 7100 0-i2t 4 and 0435 4 

_ ; — ; ; r“ 

CIcbe and Dunkeriey have set out 
id breach the insularity of much 
contemporary organization theory 
bv providing a textbook that com- 
S nfls a w [de review of the literature 
with a demonstration of the 
relevance to the study of organiza- 
tions of the revival of Marxist 
tlieoiy «n f,ie 1970s. The enterprise 
j< encyclopaedic— elementary eco- 
nomic history, snapshot biography, 
brief excursions into epistemology 
and scale construction are inter- 
woven with accounts of particular 
traditions of research and the whole 
Is crowned by an effort at theoreti- 
cal synthesis that collates dements 
of Gramsci, Braverman, Offe. 
Carchedi, Man del, Wallerstein and 
Habermas. _ 

The individual chapter? are rather 
loosely counected for the 

greater .port, only superficiotly 
integrated into the overall argument. 
A couple of rather general chapters 


on the founding fathers of sociology 
are followed by u largely conven- 
tional introduction to • scientific 
management, human relations 
studies, investigations into bureau- 
cracy aud systems theory. There are 
novelties — Gramsci, for instance, 
finds ii place in the pantheon of 
classical organization theorists— but 
the routine character of much of the 
exposition is underlined by the 
authors’ curious procedure of 
repeatedly calling on the authority 
of other textbook writers either in 
support of their own position or in 
lieu of their own judgment- 

The second half of the book is 
somewhat more interesting. The 
authors take a strong stand against 
the determinism of much contem- 
porary theory. They reject the con- 
clusions of the Aston studies that 
size is a determining factor of cer- 
tain aspects of organizational struc- 
ture as a manifestation of cultural 
despair and naive empiricism. Tech- 
nological determinism is dismissed 
on the grounds that there is greater 
choice m the design of technology 
titan is commonly supposed and that 
the specific technologies utilized are 
r reflection of particular managerial 
strategics of control. Environmental 
determinism is countered with the 


view that organizations have the 
power tu select and manipulate tlieir 
environnients. 

Instead, the aurhnrs advance the 
argument that organizational struc- 
ture aud urgani/aiiunal change are 
best seen as the product of employer 
strategies to control the labour pro- 
cess in ihe context of class struggle. 
What is obscured in much of con- 
temporary organization theory is 
that the object of study has beeu 
primarily that of capitalist forms 
of organization. This is particularly 
evident in the treatment of power. 
In so far ns organ izut ion theorists 
have examined power at all, they 
have been preoccupied with relative- 
ly marginal instances of the exercise 
of power, ignoring the more funda- 
mental form of social domination, 
embodied in the rule system itself. 
Fower in organizations, the authors 
argue, is rooted in control of the 
means and methods of production, 
it most frequently takes the form 
of domination by hegemony, it is 
buttressed by the state and it is con- 
ditioned by cycles of capital accumu- 
lation and by the location of the 
particular social formation in the 
world economic system. 

One Consequence of the failure 
of organization theorists to perceive 


that they are studying historically 
specific forms of organi'/ution is 
that they have paid insufficient 
attention to the possibility of con- 
structing radically different forms 
of organization. However, the 
search Tor organ iz.nt ions operating un 
quite distinct principles from those 
characteristic of western, capitalist 
societies proves disappointing. 
Attempts to establish workers* con- 
trol within capitalism tend to 
founder in a hostile environment, 
the Soviet Union merely took over 
the organizational principles advo- 
cated by Taylor nnd subsequently 
those of Mayo, Yugoslav id’s experi- 
ment in sc It -management failed to 
prevent growing instrumentalism 
among workers and a declining 
interest in the running of the enter- 
prise, and oven China — which at 
one period did appear to be moving 
towards an alternative system of 
organization — subsequently jetti- 
soned it. Given its critical import- 
ance for the structure of their 
argument, the author’s analysis of 
the reasons for the failure of such 
efforts to develop alternative organ- 
izational forms is disappointingly 
thin. The c col lapse of the Chinese 
experiment, For instance, appears to 
be explicable merely In terms of 


the persisting influence of revision- 
ists and the preservation of Lenin- 
ism in Mnoist thought. However, 
the authors remain optimistic — 
they draw the conclusion from their 
historical perspective that the 
Hchievement of workers’- contra! is 
dependent upon state sympathy or 
control of the political institutions 
and they follow Habermas in sug- 
gesting that systematic contradic- 
tions may well be lending to a crisis 
of legitimacy that will create the 
conditions for tlie transformation 
of organizational structures. 

What may be useful in this 
volume is its sheer breadth of 
coverage and its insistence on the 
centrality of power relations to the 
study or organizations. However, 
I fear thnt the critical arguments 
afd too frequently . superficial, the 
overall structure of the book too 
disconnected, and the authors’ 
development of their own thesis 
too lacking in clarity and concise- 
ness for it to be of great value as 
a textbook. 

Duncnn Gallic 

Duncan Gal lie is reader in sociology 
at the University of Warwick . 


Theoretical integrity of Burke’s thought 


Edmund Burke ond the Critique of 
Political Radicalism 
by Michael Freeman 
Blackwell, £12.50 
ISBfl 0 631 11171 9 

llurke i 

by C. B. Macpherson 

Oxford University Press, £4.50 a ad 

9S P ;• • 

ISBN D 19 287519 1 and 287518 3 

Among the major political 
theorists none evokes a wider and 
a more apparently arbitrary range 
of inieilectual responses than 
Edmund , Riirkq. A loose and 
exuberantly, rhetorical writer . and 
« ntid political partisan, he iqay 
m Ms own Judgment have seen 
his country as a lengthy succession 
of human generations ; but' he. 
certainly wrote for the nloment. 
Plato and Hobbes, and even Hegel, 
twist a radically historidzlng 


complex in approach, agreeable to 
read and stimulating to reflect on. 
Much of it is also pretty convincing. 
What is interesting about Burke in 
Macpherson’s eyes, the key to ms 
“extraordinary theoretical achieve- 
ment”. is his combination of an 
impassioned defence of the status 
order of Whig ascendancy England 
and ( more qualified) of the 
European ancien rdgitne as a wholo 
with a singularly whole-hearted 
endorsement of the moral self- 
sufficiency of the capitalist market. 
Thoughts and Details on Scarcity 
is a decidedly better written 
abrdgd of the economic and political 
theory behind • Mrs Thatcher** 

S olicies than Sir Keith Joseph’s 
quality (It may indeed cause 
some distress to those who see 
Burke as the protagonist of a more 
refined and meaningful conservatism 
to find their champion so firmly 
placing himself in this particular 
gafcrej 


Interpretation with some fierceness, * ; 

To seek to’- deduce their thought Macpherson • nplalM 
!» a set of irrecoverably past sis of ch pi tells m with 


to a set of irrecoverably past 
uttellectiMl actions is simply bo 
deny the force of present experi- 
ence. But Burke by contrast,, the 
celebrated sophist and sycophant ”, 

>s Kerl Marx called him, positively 
*™ei such reduction ; and some 
recent historians have been only 
too happy to accord It to hint, 
other r.eoent scholars, -however,, 
pave been equally eager, especially- 
>o America, to recruit- Burke to 
“®. distinguished tradition -of, 
J-nristlen natural law thought and 
0 use him to ■ resuscitate me' wilt- 
*P8 relevance of thl« f tradition to 
to*- advanced capitalist societies of: 
!"■*, The continuity* of’. Christian' 
natural law theory and the political 
,5* 0I tonce of Burke’s, attack’ on 
to* French Revolution, they hope, • 

nay spry* to define and snore up 
..5,, ura * identity , of. modern. 
■2E55* • society In ihe . Mfie- .bf 
pstyabk -external . threat,''. 

Two-' interesting, questions arise/: 
' ,®3* of- these notably.' r disparate;’ 
Memetti. * . Did . Burke’s >' writings 
*tor. pttsaesa:; any real theoretical 
TWltf. Arid if. they, did (and if. 
toey . chur , could in' principle hay* 
possessed thfe. capacity .to transcend 
ibL^WWicapce -of the- , series of 
“frets' /occasions ; for . which b® 

’ them), , is' .the : sens*: ,0f 
.wntihuhrg, relevance which coflSbr- 


dues by pointing out that the estates 
of the British aristocracy in Burke's 
day ware (as Marx put it- in ms re- 
view of Guizot) “not feudal but 
bourgeois property”. (Hence, no 
doubt, the ambivalence of Macpher- 
Bon’a awn characterization of 
Burke’s “ bourgeois assumptions ” 
and “ bourgeois-aristocratic preju- 
dices ”.), Burke saw eighteenth-cen-, 
turv Britain as a progressive civili- 
zation, ■ based practically on the 
accumulation of capital and on the 
culturally , submissive labour force 
which 'this accumulation required. 
The French Revolution and its Eng- ! 
Hah \ 6 lit riders threatened Capital 
accumulktion, and the social' order I 
sustained 1 by ' this, beCautee they ■ 
threatened cultural submission';: 
hence Burke’s spirited attempt to 1 


man’s Insistence on their capacity 
to do so has become rather perfunc- 
tory. There Bre, no doubt, a num- 
ber of reasons for this failure r but 
the most immediate and pressing of 
them from the reader's point of 
view is the exceedingly diffuse 
character of political radicalism as a 
theoretical category. 

If Freeman fails to vindicate 
squabbling with Burke as a promis- 
ing method for sharpening contem- 
porary understanding of modern 
revolutions, he does, however, suc- 
ceed to some degree in at least two 
other ways. First, he show9 very 
Interestingly that Burke's thought, 
however inconsistent, in expression 
on occasion it may, have been,- and 
however carelessly developed and 
internally unstable, does possess 
consider able theoretical integrity. 
Secondly, he makes clear that its 
systematic strengths and weaknesses, 
throw Interesting and perhaps unex- 
pected light on. the developing 
understanding of the interrelations 
between political, economic and 
social factors by thinkers of the late 
eighteenth century and that they 


also cast a not necossarily very 
flattering shadow on our own poli- 
tical expectations and pieties. 

Both of these achievements might 
have been secured more crisply, if 
less entertainingly, had Freeman 
chosen to adopt a less bitty and 
contestatory and a more coherent 
expository framework. The central 
issue about the theoretical integrity 
of Burke’s thinking is the nature of 
his understanding of social causality 
and In particular the degree to 
which this is authentically providen- 
tial and not simply pragmatic. 
Here Freeman could have focused 
the issues moro helpfully if he had 
considered Burke systematically in 
-relation to Hum* and Aidaro Smith. 
At the level of committed political, 
judgment Burke's sense of the 
causal importance and imaginative, 
precariousness of status in social 


sense of increased ideological 
strain. But it may also have re- 
flected at a theoretical level, as 
Freeman tends to suggest, a condi- 
tion of much greater cognitive con- 
fusion. than Smith or Hume dis- ' 
played. The rolntion between a 
consistently causal vision of society 
and ait essentially nihilist pragma- 
tism over political value is hard to 
resist. Because of the devastating 
political plasticity of pragmatism, 
especially in potentially revolution- 
ary situations, it Ka also humanly 
unenticing to embrace. 

Freeman’s reflections on these 
questions are a little callow. But 
his book not merely, .convoy* the . 
intellectual . interest .of Uprke's 
imaginative response to thorn but 
also underlines at the seme time 
; the disarray and disingenuousness 

of our own. judgment about them. . 


modesty of mankind . In terms of 
social perception, accordingly, his 
ready use of a providential vacsbu-, 
lary reflected .a highly repHstlc- 


• JolinDiiPB 

John Dunn it redder in political 
science and a felloio of King's GoU 
lege j Cambridge, 
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hatito V'* 1 ..vuspetanbn, or. «. Jt a 
Jwmuittted intimation' of an 
‘truth? ' It:- js pot. really 
to ;: answer the second 
it S?S?2 u t previously • a ns wdr* 1 

l&fiSj’.flrtt; Both Freentstt. I and 
vK?ffi Qn • address; 1 ; themselves 
'Second question 
lhiL?*$®5 n ' at : leaqt tievotaa some 
SSSJl t . t S25!? n : t ° 4te"iifst also. But 
fee Offers at ail a satis-. 
W d“^’?hsWerr.t° .the f^rst question 
' jnV fact, ■' BuCcee da in 
, p rJjJMt V at all ciqarlyi = 


•and 'th'A divinely given hierarchy of 
the. Great Chiln pf Being. MacpneiS 
son's' perspective does produce some 
, pretty 1 'peculiar preoccupation a 
most notably a discussion of wlijr It 
was, in view of its prospective. ser- 
vices 9 ua bourgeois ^revolution, to 
the extension, or th'e capitalist Jnar- 
ket - throughout the world,' that 
Burke failed to endorse the French 
Revolution. But his central interest 
in, Burke’s .Increasing concern with 
the maintenance of social: control 
within . , a . highly, distinctive . social 
order Is -a realistic and mumuiating; 
.ond,:.' '• , ■ • .' •'/ 

! : Fred man's book is a good deal 
imbre ambitious. Its ifllual section^ 
in which be takes up his theoretical 
posting and presents itt; 

; credentials for the reader’s ed If Jca- 
tioit, are a trifle laborious. BUt 
things Watm up. mcely when he 
geii.dovpn toi squabbling with Burke 
’ about Burks’s tlieoretirtfl credentials 
In intention these squhbbtes are 
! directed at clanfyinE 
i' day undertiandlng Df 
I rdvoWtion and the : 

strengths) of political .radicalism. Jt 
Sot be said that they m-q patrite 
• •ipr.ly' s^ccpssfu - I*. JwW- 
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Open invitation to a philosophical expedition 


Revolutions and Reconstructions In 
the Philosophy oE Science 
by Mary Hesse 
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There can scarcely be any philo- 


application of theory — for example, 
setting a rocket to the MOon on the 
basis of classical mechanics — is just 
as good confirmatory evidence of the 
rheory as any deliberate experiment. 
Some philosophers sagely observe 
that all thepnes are in principle 
underdo [ermine d by the evidence 
on which they are supposedly basqd: 
sophical issue of greater Importance no matter how many values of gas 
rhnii the status of - scientific know- pressure and volume Boyle might 
ledge.- Is It credible: is it unique: have measured, he could never have 

is it true? For moat o£ the natural been quite -sure that his famous 
sciences, these questions are largely 
academic: for the social sciences 
they -are as immediate and practical 
ns whether British Steel should get 
another subsidy. 

It (a an issue os old as western 
philosophy. Until recently we were 
tohi that It was morp or leas 
settled. Professor .Hesse admirably, 
summarizes the traditional view of 
the natural sciences on page 170, 
with key words such as “ experi- 
ence ", “ rheory ”, " objective ”, 

•* jogica I ”, “ f or.mnlizable . “ ex- 

lernnl " (to the investigator), and so 
on. I guess that, until about 10 
years ago, she herself was quite at 
ease in this universe of discourse. 

But u .revolution of thought has 
been taking place around us, and 


“ Law ” was the true relation be- 
tween them (which indeed it is not, 
at very high pressures or low tem- 
peratures). But one might also 
point our that the closely connected 
networks of theory and observation 
that Bi-e to be found in “well estab- 
lished ” fields of science Rrc often 


and Value in the Social Sciences ”, 
which we can now see looming above 
us. This splendid .paper has to be 
read in detail, but the standpoint is 
clear : “ there are not at present, 
and perhaps can never reasonably 
be expected to be, general theories 
in the social sciences that satisfy the 
pragmatic criterion . ... namely, 
theories that provide increasingly 
successful prediction and control in 
the social domain- . . . Moreover, 
since adoption Of the pragmatic 
criterion itself implies a value 
judgement, it is possible to decide 
against It a& an overriding goal for 
social science, and to adopt other 
value goals” (page 193). In other 
words, she acknowledges the validity 
of the verstehen and hermeneutic 
traditions in the social sciences with 


around in space and time. Ac 
each stage of the continuum, ap- 
propriate interpretive conditions 
enter the process of theorizing — 
formal and materiul regulative 
principles at all stages from 
physics onwards, then 'interpre- 
tations in terms of norms and 
deviances, stabilities and insta- 


ledgeis a social institution, it s ^ 
outside any particular indivfi 
nevertheless, it exists only 5 
subjectively, never apart E 
people in general. lroa 

In another reference to HaU 
mas (page 180) Profess*)? 
murks: “The model of 
a form of objectivit 


bllities in biology, and finally 
■ evaluations incorporated in world custoraed to empiridsl prMunMii 
' views in the sciences of man and tions, but it is one of the few Xu 

- -In history." “* — *“ •’ 

.But is this really inconsistent with 
her summary of Habermas's view 
that " the truth of utterances in both 
empirical science and in hermeneu- 
tic interpretations is to be under- 
stood as the ideal consensus of com- 
petent practitioners 


dialogue ts 

.activity is unfomUii 
and somewhat shocking to (hose j*. 

. 

alternatives to the model ofnaS 
science m dealing with the h.Z 
sciences”. Is the Implied dlsrincE 
between the sciences JustifiaUe? 
May I make so bold as i* 
remind her that even the most 
• objective" observations and iheo- 
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the Making of Americans: 
1 - - - -* David Rlesman 


grossly ooordetermined by the In- . their , emphasis on personal motives 
numerable instances where- they, and interests and fully accepts that 
have been found quite reliable. " a consequence of my arguments 

It is no more “serious" to sup- is that criteria jfor acceptable 
ose that next year.’s rockets might - - - 


of those vetical inferences of physics naki 
disciplines’’ (page 215)? Why not u so of the " consensibflhy 11 of 


agree with his 
that “ the knowledge 


theory (page 
cla 


222 i 


Which 


now, with typical luciditv and poised 
judgment, she leads the way to the 
new centres of authority and in- 
sight. Each chapter, being essen- 
tially a complete paper addressed 
to . a separate' occasion, stands up 
excellently by itself:. but it is the 
underlying thread of the argument 
that is so novel and compelling. 

The base camp .of Her. expedition. 

ilricist Analysis”, which 
' tjnaustrajed _!L_. 
data are not detachable from theory, 


be guided by dynamical equations 
significantly different from New- 
ton's than to suppose that next 
year’* Ordnance maps "might not 
show the River Thames. Scepticism 
is one of the norms oE research,, 
but there are predicates that are 
now . so well entrenched in the 
sciences that it is unhelpful to 
imagine that they might be negoti- 
able. 


theories in social science) are 
pluralist — as pluralist as our 
choices of value goals” (page 202). 

To scientists and philosophers 
still weighed down With traditional 
empiricism, this must seem an 
untenable position, from which she 
must surely fall headlong .into 
abysses of cultural determldlsm or 
subjectivism. In chapter two, on 
“ The Strong Thesis of the Socio- 
logy of Science ”, she shows that the 
former 


pattern recognition, for 
aims of [both there is no non-human appar-' 
sciences) derive from argumentation ®^us of logical confirmation. Is ibis 1 
and the search for justifications and different in kind from the effective- . 
consensus in ideal communicative W universal interpersonal sy*. 
discourse, and each has its own ment that can be achieved cM^ra- , 
’ domain of objects 4 to which such ln S some of the “ Interpreutfas, 
discourse refers. In the case of evaluations, norms and goali*rfilu 
empirical science this is the domain actors In some familiar soclaltimt) 
of material .objects In space-time;. H°_ we _ not *“ internalise, thouih ■ 
hermeneutic science it is tha. 


'14 “ ppst-entp: 
h.RS .‘' sufficiently dey 


that 


__ danger is somewhat exag- 

hedrock ? On the way to demolish- - get-ated.; cultural factors in the his- 
ipg the empiricist's confidence in twy of science are causal; but not 
the superiority of “observation- d ere munis t ic : there is much, but 
over theory. Professor Hesse accepts not' everything, to leaf n from heir- 
(page 100) that:!* (here is something' meneutics which “ depends . , -. on 
more direct about describing . a the assumption that cross- cultural 
tpble as hard; 'solid and blue than understanding and . self-ref lekive ■ 

both passible and Blu- 
nge 58). 1 . 

e contrary danger - of 
subjectivism, which would entirely 
i , a„u cut the sociul sciences off from- the 
'.blue* . . .'compared with the' natural- sciences, she very .nearly 
physical descrip- follows the load of a surprising- 
make : the most; : guidq. -^ Jurgen 'Habermas ■— 'whose 
thiM. • privileged . "■ Cop sensvfo Theory - of -Truth ” ■' Ik' 
rv ^-fii ’terifid dt /fnunn»r»v^'hfra(vaf; i s^/oif‘ dWbuHsAff‘ i sytTlpathwlcdUy idrihftpter 

Ax she remarks this view is bv no direct 1 ’ natural language descrip, nine. She Insists (page 225) that , _ 

means new' It is wrone to suDDose ' l,ons of the everyday world? her own account of the relation; tivity ’ of the contents of experience 
however that ic conioletelv under-' Having proved that “Eddington's between empirical and hermeneutic in empirical science?” What answer 

mines ^oi'ir con f ide^cT in' tc^enc e as two labfas are one table ” she science ”do P s better justice' to thefa 

mines our commence in science as have pdded . tha , , c . ^ : . th * 4 similarities and differences than that 

Habermas”. - She gbes 


and that - tfaqjr - - expression - is • per-' 
meated .. by . tiiediJAtLt&r . Categories } 1 
•thaf the - Iphgua&e, -;dt .theoretical . 
tciepce - is Lrcedbcibly ; metaphorical 
" uhCotrtiaUiablq j ana- thqf. the 


tpoie as nard, 'solid and blue than understanding 
as a configuration of atoms exert- critique are b 
ing forces,. ‘-Direct’ is to be under-- mi n« ting *’ (ps 
stood on ou# account in terms of- Against the 
the.better entrenchm'ent of the pre- 
dicates - * hard •* solid \ and 


in hermeneutic science it is 
domain of persons as participants in 
language, and their meanings, inter- 
pretations, evaluations, norms and 
goals. All these are objective con- 
tents of experience” [my italics). 
Why does sne hold back from this 
crucial step that would indeed estab- 
lish the continuity from the natural 
to the social sciences ? 

The trouble seems to be that she 
cannot quite suppress her old 
empiricist persona that “still wants 
to press ... the question * Wherein 
lies the objectivity of these judg- 
ments of value ? ' ” (page 224) — and 
then, of course, answers herself: 
•'Merely formal parallels with theo- 
retical science in respect of uuiver- 
salizabllity. and consensus in the 
ideal speech situation do not seem 


to be enough”. 

But J a ; . : whole-hearted. 


post- 


leaUy id'dhiptev.-WempIdclK would . ask a' different 
question WHet*ei« lies the ‘ objec- 




that- 'there'' Is riot- 
I'allfclUtri as a linear 


doii 

perfectly well . wjthqUt-. the tri$ t H of ' firmed 
. absolute empiriclsm---a' , myth which enfel-pnso 
. Severely J hampers, And distorts the Let us not 
• qtber stances — gf. society and - 


might, 'be given by thosq who 
climbed from the. traditional natural 
science base • a9' far as . -the 
.bivouac .-. .? - They might nqw admit 
that “objectivity” is rather like 
“reality”. It is a property we pro- 
’ come 
ydoy 
, and 
entlfiq 
know- 


language and personal expedmt, 
mappings of the social world In 
which aunts and Prime Miobten 
are just as “ real ” as the tables and 
nuclear warheads of everyday art- 
erial life ? I can't help feeling that 
this is the path, out or the world at 
nature. Into the world of man, isdl- 
cated bn page 45, “ Somewhere ex- 
planation stops at the point where, 
temporarily, perhans, it is not ques- 
tioned by the relevant local con- 
sensus”. 

. . This book is much too interesting, 
much too tautly argued, to he en- 
capsulated in a coup|e of. thousand 
words. I have said nothing, for ex- 
ample, of several incisive po^erJ re- 
lating the history of science.. w. 
philosophical issues, of peat tines 
and of toduy. What is exciting about 
it is the hope It Inspires Of a philcK 
sopbloal convergence bn '* poljit <n 
view from which one tiiay jie all 
th'd sciences— hqturai, behartOoril, 
social, humanlstic^-as.. Infiahar' 
diverse.. In. subject matter, capabili- 
ties and human interest, but unified 
in their fundamanta] goal ormakaj 
a body of public knowledge. 
understanding From the .Brpe“WW 
and insights of iniiiimeraDlo 
persons. ‘ ’ C. 

. -. John JStaiit 


If ] were David Riesman T should 
be less than entirely happy about 
this Festschrift. Riesman’s reputa- 
tion rests squarely on the spectacu- 
lar success of The Lonely Crowd 
which he published in 1950 (and 

followed with Faces in the Crowd _ ^ 

5 fo W52). For the rest, he has made life histories and personal 
* substantial contributions to the ments, T. J. Cottle contrib 
sociology of education, anil in par- thoroughly shockin 
titular of higher education, and 
throughout his career has been a 
prolific essayist and iecturer, writ- 
ing and speaking to and around 
'siny of the dilemmas Americans 
find most interesting about them- 
' selves. The distinctive and almost 
4 unfailing qualities Qf his work have 
u been Irony, an acute sense of the 
ambiguities of social life and an 
incisive interpretative imagination. 

As the list of authors in this 
volume testifies, many distinguished 
tocial scientists aud educators have 
been captivated by Riesman’s style 
of work no less than by the liberal 
high seriousness which he himself 
has always made it serve. Un- 
fortunately, the volume ‘also: testi- 
fies to the ease with which that type 
oi social commentary can degene- 
rate into banality in the hands of 
anyone o (her thqn a, piaster. .With 
.few exceptions this : is a book of 
carefully mannered worries ; a set 
of concerned' but coolly abstracted 
’reflections on the moral 


not perhaps against oppression, 
brutality and vice, but at least, 
“against routine. And Reuel 
Denney, in what is really little more 
than a set of notes for a research 
project, assures us that, the heroic 
struggle against routine notwith- 
standing, Americans hRve still found 
■time to cultivate a peculiar socia- 
bility expressed in clubs and 
cliques, compulsive conviviality, 
hospitality, gatherings and greetings 
(“ Hi, stranger . . . have a good day ”) 
which could well “have contribu- 
ted . . . to freedom” if not to 
equality. Blandness is all. 

Most oddly, one repulsively septic 
thumb is allowed to intrude. Taking 
up Riesman's own enthusiasm for 

docu- 
contributes a 
record of the 
destruction of one ~biack American 
family ; a record of the cumulative 
corrosion of unemployment, stigma, 
demoralization, exclusion, paranoia, 
hunger, rage, cancer, crime and 
despair. The record is the more 
powerful because Cottle spares us 
the sort of sophisticated generaliz- 
ing commentary typical of the rest 
of the. book. Abandoning the re- 
fined dilemmas of freedom, indi- 
vidualism and equality Cottle 
Simply gives us the making of four 
particular Americans — or rather 
their irrevocable unmaking by 
capitalism, racism and an utter lack 
of organized social concern. He 
coqrrives to' marginalize the whole 
of. the rest .of the book. The deva- 
station of American cities, the 
savagery of the American economy, 
the complacent self-indulgence of 
American high culture, the un 
paralleled coarseness of American 
mass culture, the poverty, violence, 
racism, militarism and sheer 
destructiveness of this society of 
heroes against routine, egalitarian 
individualists and individualist 
egalitarians, socially concerned 
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- — .... difficulties 

pursue* g i esra^s F con” 'erni 1 ^ ex^mt* eeawwrwn*. . socially concerned 
curiously, W| persistent concern for 
peace) tpe his style ; what Is coniciencM ' M rea P 


seldom achieved Is. iha cutting e,dge 
sight 01,71 pec W)larly synthetic ln- 


consciences all reappear and -at 
once trivialize the bulk of this book 
on the strength of this single 
glimpse of actual /\mericqii life. It 
; Is an ‘unfortunate effect. ' 


sa catnip t proceed ' further.' bodies, carrying their' properties ' theory; Because consensual 

xot be tempted through thq ' -- ■ ' ') - ~' i ■■ — 

, . _ .. marked “Truth?”, , for •it - ' - '*S ,- • • ' •' . ., '. '.- 

• iiunjariltv/^ •• will- lead ids' back- dnce-;pidre. to 'bbr! "'V- j' : • . TA ^.1 • /' • ^ . ' y 

: ; Delight in insects 


JoJm'Zimah is prolcsspr of phida: 

" 'fl 


at tha University of Bristol. • 


dB P Sq; a B rifc t e un® h 6°?fie 0f moieed • The mfstak ^ i suspect, was in the 

"? traar David 

■ me elegance the “dancers of. Riesman an essayist rather than 
aiMlrty". moving: beyond* simple- Bs 8 soc , la * «cjenri«t.. Riesman!* own 
notloos of thd ^domirtafirtii nF.nneV assays were for the. most part writ- 
Wri-.S) ten fn a piood of verj- ^qlld disquiet 


• Nathan Glazer scrutinizes- « - American, experiertce. - • 1 he 
anrf Jru faCe * of Individualism” attempt. » pay .tribute to him; by 
■Jcd ce! elates the complexities of . {wridtig about the same issues in 
.^'Blstlonahip hetweeii. individual- : what .is at bottom a mood of 
■nd eounllfv in mnriorn insulated self-sadsf action was bound 


■fw 


to note that scientific theories do 
not usually hapg by a slpglO thread 
otf evidence, but are soop Jncorbor- 
nted into a oetxvork that - )s much 


of all senti.ent beings with whom we. 


b'tsr WWW : 


Shme; knots .in the 
cqurse, more seCqroly 


Behaviour 

Col licr-Mflcm i|lan, E5.95 


stronger , than its individual linns,' _ ^hat ^ if ^ll (such) features Vf ; -i^ 5 - 

network are. .of human rati duality are accepted ah 0 02.^04510 8 

*?»? ,««• 'h-y.-r" ■ > 


chosen' by phe author, aud I cau 
only, eiicourago readers, to- per- 
severe :' from chapter three on 


porsal aiid migration) 
tro'atmout of a coniplox ff^' - 

-.in . n i„ Mr i Thn chapter w 


ftcvcie; irum uinyici unuu un- still to bo solved. Tho C ^P. - ^ . . 
wards,' the excitement builds up, communication commenoa 

onHIncr tuitli t-lin avn1n»lnhoi.n ClUtlOS tllC 'Contributions Of .WW 


j. ■, wno ,' - nave , Idly!- >• Chapter 

at, the •beiiaviqbt’ait' cre(e qapi .. _ ... „ 

he 'insects tliat some- ..(tlvc^dinj- ^nd other. r rhythms; dis- 
impjnge pu ; -jo,ur..dhlly • placement, orientation, coromyuica- 


ending yvith /the. evolutionary 
aspacts in the fipAl chapter. 


and Gould w. 


tbe: 


:• >. Chapters three, to ten cover d Is- 
ects. of insect behaviour 


Johnson, hhu u«“.“ 
classical von Frisch otory of h. ^ , . 

bee recruitment -to nectar 

Finally, ilio chapter on - '.■ Hl f n t iL# 
tiOrt and Feeding ” tends to- . , 


' .■ 8 . e f m ! t0 impin ge on; , our.. d ally ■ placement, orientation, commvuica- u , on rather' ■;• 

i!y es ’ tl, * y could'- hardly do. better' 'tlan, Reproduction,, host selection,, ovmvthe that 'tkert;. 

ffon tq' stait wlth thls introductoi'y! defence arid ^ parental .^ care). ■ Chap- N . 30 tl»factory u e found. 

„ j , — f -.j — - . A - J )“* ,rie , n ^ tfiJtt; I must.ndniit that iti dnlimpras-; ters eleven to' fourteen cover more • ai ’ e no genoialitlos to a ’ 

*S**^!?SSkiS5f- -Awee^'thAfc- sions ,wer,e cohfudlhg of, ominous;’ Inte'rAted aspects; of !p. ‘ ‘ a 1 ■ 

3 Wfe , t0 ' °\ aiill u fhflt • Tne preface-' in . 'one -Breath- tells us I beliav& evolution and s 

'^°, un ^ necesSary ^tru ths ..to . that no. modern 'f ext .had appeared J ;eusociq[ ‘Behaviour, and • “ 

- that r : Is. dedicated ertthely to'tha In-! aspsets-of insect, behaviour 

troduc t Ion j ofr Hll. tha pvirioJpfl); ele-! ing pqpt; cqjitroV oi; the ei 

of the "author'e 


rhetoric, net o£ : logical jiecossl^.-It ; commuiiicatJQn-«-hence 
...belongs;; -like ;,Odcanit’S’.. te 
Pepper’s .criterion - ; o‘ 

among the -maxlm^ . 

"> inference, of Inestimable tactical demarcate- langilage as siich' 
value . In rssearch ‘butiiot’ capable -38) (. i)4tferthbJejs, cut dDiyri _ 

Hf ::.Valtd«tlflg'l e-^.whOle isttAt^gy ■ of ■ consensual ; grammatical cor.e, : foii rn 


Antrica. 
ich Hie 


_ equality 
Rolf Mm 


Ip modern 
Meyersohn traces 
Jhe shifting 'forms 
merican middle class 


to lose the critical a^tringency which 
mdst commands' respqct In his. work 
Liimu • , " 5 "mencan middle class —‘•even' though It could be seen as 

** ipoken to itself of “ tha meaning glumly confirming some of his own 

%]S a -.u ,ic Martin Trow .gloomiest' predicrionq about the 

5 the ways in which thd tfendencles tit the American social 

principle of diversity ” has character. ’••' ' . 

Aaerican hiph^' ' Yet it is clear that (he attempt 

W-V^^he ^rnune ' moJi' « "spand .to RiesmAn. as a social 
not A ; revolt at aU but^ sclehtlst would alsd hgve- its diffi- 
. °f j? the old “ American ;,cuKles. Riesman has an unassailable 
oiitddM 11 - •? l ' ead y ( '-pa r Adbx[calIy Importance in' tbe hiStory df the 
^ 8l,b H r ? 8n °5 ' study' of Identity. Bui by cdhtem 

teinterpreta P ihe” t hisS^^i p Dr ^J r Standards his best Work Ii 
*"au ,? 5 bll> ln t^e Unhed States ■ unsophisticated and ; hopelessly lack- 

^ ^ Uniform nifoii nn 4 AM . 'si.Lljj'. • Jmi* in 'a^iIav A mnlHml nr^uniGrtta- 


Twain’s malevolent God 


a kind of White ^ouse-to-log-cabin 
saga, in xvhich A successful general 
is ruined financially, collapses, and 
comes to bis senses a year and a 
half later in a wooded hut in the 
Far West, restored to a humbler 
and truer life by the devotion of 


Most peoQIe know Itak Twain ,, , 

fi' ^ ■ n.on« b, the un^rtni select 


two unforgettable books of boy 
hood, . the first writer to explore 
the comic potential of Americans 
abroad. He represents the age of 
American optimism. One critic 
called him “ an unmistakable son of 
an eager, westward-moving people — 
unconventional, self-reliant, mirth- 
ful, profane”. That there was * 
darker side jo Mark Twain .has 
long been known to serious stu- 
dents of his work. That this side 
Came to border on nihilism , has 
only recently been appreciated. 

John Tuckey has edited a valu- 
able collection of Twain’s later 
writings, . with a useful If brief 
introduction, printed finely enough 
to raise a wry chuckle from 
the ghost of his author. Twain's 
own priming business went 
bankrupt, although the loss stim- 
ulated ' him to greater activity — as 
with Balzac and Scott in similar 
circumstances- — and to an eventual 
rehabilitation. The experience is re- 


flation of its narrator. 

It was the loss of Twain’s own 
•family life — the agonizing death of 
his son and two daughters — which 
contributed far more than his finan- 
cial troubles to the bleakness of Ills 
later -writing. One recurrent theme 
Is that of disease, the pjague mic- 
robe, a poison in 'the blood. Funda- 
mentally, he was' grappling with the 
'problem of pain. He found It im- 
possible to reconcile (he cruelty, of 
nature with the Christian* concept 
of a loving God, the kind of Crea- 
tor who could Invent such' a crea- 
ture as the fly and send it out with, 
the instructions: 

“ Persecute the sick child ; settle 
upon its eyes, Its face, its hands, 
and gnaw and pester, and sting ; 
worry and fret and madden tna 
worn and tired mother who 
watches by the child, and who 
humbly prays for mercy and 
relief with the pathetic faith of 


‘the deceived a-nd the imte'ach- 
able. Settle upon the soldier's 
festering wounds in field and 
hospital and drive him frantic 
while he also prays . . 

For Mark Twain, prayers to such a 
Creator came to seem a blasphemy 
qn mankind. 

The second theme xvhich recurs 
in these writings is that of a sea- 
voyage, .the experience drawn from ' 
li>s own - travels on his world lec- 
• ture-tour. fin the story which gives 
the title of this volume, the ship 
weathers a storm to find itself 
becalmed in an oceanic ship’s grave- 
yard surrounded by scores of 
ancient vessels and their long-dend 
crews. It is Twain's last Image of 
desolation. Far less successful are . 
his essays in - science fiction^ In 
which the influence of Jules Verne' 
is too apparent/ 

Many of these tales and essays 
were left unfinished ; and the fact 
that this volume ' consists of selec- 
tions drawn from nn already frag- 
mented body of work gives an im- 

J Hussion of Incoherence. Neverthe- 
less, it is an essential contribution 
to a fully-rounded portrait of tha 
writer Mark Twain. 


Timothy Kidd 


Timothy Kidd ts a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridgo. ■ 



The “Indeterminate faqade" of a Houston showroom, designed to give, the 
,f arrested between construction and demolition”. 


. _ impression •. of a building' 

It is discussed .In Jtimes Wlnes*B article “Architecture 


of Via, the architectural journal 

' ‘ “ _ ,00. 


Pi'ess at E10, 1 


and the Crisis of CommqnlcaHoti ’’ In the latest issue (Volume IV, 1980V. of Via, the 
of t,hc University of Pennsylvania’s Graduate School -of Fine Arts, published by, MIT 

The making of the Bostonian elite 
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changes- in -social structure produced 1 ' 
pitalism, and. the* 
cultures ’ which 1 • 
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KW-vbe. tending to that!; how far ; work, on those problems- 
r centlv/ , ^*'P. u ?^^ I 4 concludes 1 progressed., tecbnlially, empirb 


against-: the general' 
his- own : pioneering 
flaccid rehearwl of J 
.larger concerns ofEered 
fly compwfsoO a -very j?oor 
«bonoripgDave’y 

Philip Ahramsi 


. Ui tua uwn n e \Jrvt ■Erinland Inni inrifv arid uon-vu oiujus wiui.iiiu con$equ« 

f '-investigates the strurture « ^ ' •! B 8 ^Ki y V 0 be \ that cultural affiliations oftAn re 
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History of a deluded population 


A -People's History oE the United 

State 5 

by Howard Zinn 
Loi-'g.imn, £13.00 Qtid £6.95 . 

1SJIN 0 502 40947 4 and 48948 2 

Ten years ago Howard Zinn 
uimounced that it was time “ws 
scholars began to earn our keep in 
the world Honoured, flattered, 
ana even paid American scholars 
had produced ** die largest number 
of inconsequential studies in the 
history Qf civilization ”, Moreover, 
historians had not been harmless 
pni.isites but positively malignant. 
By helping to pass on, from one 
generation to another, “it set of 
ruI<M, a fabric of values’* they had 
played their part In the apparatus 
of jiitridl control. Deception, a blunt 
way of saving "education* 1 , was 
“ the chief method- of keeping 
society as it is ” (Politics of His- 
toiy, 1970, 5-6). A People’s History 
of the United States is part fulfil- 
ment or n promise to use history 
for a purpose described in the 
earlier essay as " the withdrawal 
of allegidiice from the state ami its 
m.icl'iuec oE war, From business mid 
its ferocious drive for profit, from 
nil .states, all. bullying authorities 
and dogmas”. These aims may 
command some sympathy, but oven 
the most sympathetic may question 
the method. 

Tt would be a fascinating and 
worthwhile task to subject the 
underlying assumptions and aspira- 
tions of the American people to his- 
torical analysis; It has been done 
before, but never from a thoroughly 
radical point of view. It is easier 
and;' less rewarding to do what 
Howard . Zinn has done and 
Yrt ite a nor row and selective history 
of some of the groups that claim to 
have received less than justice and 
of those dissenters who .feay.e had 
least success In making their points. 
It would appear that whatever yfr- 
.tue there is In American civilization 
has been found among the oppressed 
i«n& discontented*, fpr the rest, that 
Id fog the (peat majority, there has 


THE POLITICS 
OF EFFICIENCY 

• t . • - ' ’ ’ • 1 

Municipal Administration 
and Reform in America, 


been nothing but falsehood. 

The convenient theory nt' social 
Coritrol enables the radical historian 
to exclude the great body of the 
•people when he -writes ."a people's 
history". "The American system”, 
writes Howard Zinn, “ is the most 
Ingenious system of control in world 
history.” The country js su rich 
IhRt it can afford “to distribute 
just enough wealth to just enough 
people to limit discontent to a 
troublesome minority ". Life is inude 
so pi easing to so many that free- 
dom of dissent can be allowed to 
tiie few who are not pleased. This 
is strangely reminiscent of aristo- 
cratic critics of popular participa- 
tion In MOvcninu.-nt whu spoke- of 
the ‘‘deluded people". Then they 
were the dupes of radical agitators ; 
now, and according to Howard Zinn 
t hr ring I lout their history, they arc 
the malleable instruments of. those 
in power. 

But who practises this giant 
deception? There is aii illuminating 
comment on the rise of the second 
party system hot ween 1834 and 1840. 
This produced very high levels of 
voter participation, unusual party 
solidarity in Congress, and was, 
according to Howard Zinn, “an in- 
genious method of control,” though 
like much in the American system 
ir was not devilishly contrived .by 
some master plotter's; it developed 
naturally out of the needs of the 
system **. It is gratifying to learn that 
the “system" is not controlled by 
master plotters, but it would be 
interesting to know precisely .what 
these "needs” are and how they 
are converted into complex political 
organizations. It would also .be in- 
teresting to know why so many 
people, who imagined that parties 
represented real differences, failed 
to realize that both were organized 
to promote and protect profits. In 
other words It would be' helpful to 
know a little more about the deluded 
people as they were and Hot as a 
twentieth-century radical historian 
believes that they, ought to have 
b *“- .V^.r., v 


A further complaint is that this 
radical history proves to be some- 
wltai less novel titan It claims. Over 
30 years ago Harold Laski _ wrote 
rhat, ‘ especially since 1914, it had 
been "the half-conscious preoccu- 
pation of the historians . . . to 
•discover what went wrong in the 
development of American promise ”. 
Incidentally Laski’s largely forgot- 
ten American Democracy, from 
which this quotation is taken, is 
worth rediscovery by radical his- 
torians. Lttski had not learned the 
phrase “social control" but gave 
a sophisticated account of how it 
pperated. 

. It would seem that no one lias 
written any tiling worth readi ns on 
l lie milking of the Constitution 
.since Charles Beard ; r point by 
Robert E. Brown is hiennoned to 
be dismissed ; Forrest McDonald 
need never have written. Matthew 
Josephson and Gustavus Myers nrc 
still almost unchallenged as inter- 
preters of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury : and Philip Funer is still the 
major writer on labour history. 
Among those who were active in 
the 1950s Hofstadter and . Vann 
Woodward are treated with some 
respect; but tfye greater part of a 
generation’s intensive historical 
scholarship is relegated to the Umbo 
(if “ inconsequential studies ", There 
are a few exceptions. Lawrence 
Goodwyn has been crowned King 
of Populism and John D. Hicks con- 
demned to permanent exile. Pre- 
dictably Gabriel Kolko dominates 
the Interpretation of Progr-esslvism. 
Howard Zinn draws upon his own 
close knowledge of tne Pentagon 
Papers to demonstrate that recent 
American policy has exceeded In 
Wickedness even the iniquities 
recorded in earlier pages. 

■" Some incidents which are norm- 
ally believed to be of importance 
to the American people are ignored, 
and others evaded. A notable 
example is the Civil War which is 
treated mainly os the history of 
graft resistance (though without 
•reference , (o Adrian Cook’s. Armies: 


in the Streets). Space is given to 
Lincoln's well-known letter to Gree- 
ley placing preservation uf the 
Union ahead nf the abolition of 
slavery, though without noting that 
when writing ir Lincoln had already 
decided to issue an Emancipation 
Proclamation. An interesting, 
example of how to defuse patriotism 
i« provided by the uccovint uf Ameri- 
can participation in World War If. 
As Howard Zinn believes that the 
Hitlerite regime was even more 
wicked than the American govern- 
ment. one might expect a judgment, 
on Roosevelt which verged on 
charity. A few ' pages, however, 
demonstrate that Roosevelt had 
given tiicit support to fascist powers, 
tlinr America's record in the past 
deprived, any American government 
of the right to make u moral judg- 
ment on anyone else, that America 
was not moved to war by the plight 
of the Jews, that aggressive inten- 
tions towards Japan were inspired 
by the need to protect supplies nf 
tin and rubber, and, to clinch the 
argument, that the possibility of 
war with Japan was actually dis- 
cussed in tne White House two 
weeks before Pearl Harbour. 

A People’s History of the United 
States provides useful though pole- 
mical summaries of some topics 
usually omitted, or treated casually, 
by the older historians ; Indians, the 
status of women, and the socialist 
party. Its account of the 1960s and' 
1970s hos value in illustrating the 
views of one who participated 
actively in many movements or pro- 
test. It can be read as a symptom 
though not as an explanation. The 
one thing that it is not is a history 
of the American people. It derides 
their convictions and ignores the 
history of their science^ medicine, 
technology and arts. 


Aaron Burr 


Aaron Burr : the years 
Vice Pr«K 
by Milton Lomask 
Fjjb« with Farrar, Strsu s , ^ 
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Strategies for election 


‘• Burr’s life"; John Quin^T^KL Rqad to. the V 
observed, ” wus’ such as u^Kotw of presiden 
country <,f sound morals His fJEi Stephen J. Way 
would bo desirous of bufvSk&cnulla' 1 i ^’00 
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M In Congressional Elections 
Gwy C. Jacobson 
\ e University Press, £9-45 
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. Rqad to the White House : the 
ijttcs of presidential elections 
c, antic it 1. Wayne 


spend more than their Democratic from its many predecessors in- the 
opponents since countrywide there same area. 


are fewer voters registered for 
their party. Here, as elsewhere, 
party influence continues to wane, 
aud fiscally “ congressional caudi- 


N either Wayne nor Jacobson 
deserves reproach for failing to 
transcend his respective brief in 
order fully to comprehend the func- 
tion of political money in the repub- 


dates normally , find the political tion of political money in the repub- 
parries of surprisingly little help”. i ic . European observers derive the 
The biggest givers are the non- impression of excess. But what 


Burr’s contemporaries agreed W-J 
mgton distrusted him. mI 
despised lum, and HamlWfcS 
him. Traditionally Burr is r«M 
bered-as an ambitious and 


uventy years ago the leadjug 

R unty on- American campaign 

ice was bemoaning Hie frustra- u 5 |« C , 1WIM , lvomg ue me uKciy 
, of Jiis calling. The plight, said effect if public funding, already 
cssor Alexander Heard, of the available for presidential candidates 
5* analyst of American elec- Bnd national party conventions, 
] expenditures was comparable were l0 be Standee! to con- 
newly assembled Burr that of b demographer compelled gresslonal contenders' also ? One 
t'hm-o^uu^^Tudfn e croifoct his own censuses or a roU st demur that the question re- 

liternujre in this first itf'ftiy candidate reduced to counting mains, for the foreseeable future, 
a projected two-volume 'MW W «* ballots. Thanks, however, somewhat hypothetical, such a 
Lomask fluently present* Congress's legislation inch is area development being (for different 

»ry Sd in mlny JS^aiJS® 1 ® 1971 ‘ che pictU ^ e t as ^ een reosons > **»'«** by both parties at 
account of Burr's ca^^S^'f^ c d s o now the herculean present. Moreover it is all too clear 
1805 : but has he done Burr mn/Ce ? Ssbour of Hoard and his Citizens that income tax incentives have 
This is the case for ibE* Oe^arch Foundation, together with not so far availed to swell the num- 
Orphaned in infancy, -lur ndcnf fy the Common Cause ber of private -dtliaii contribut- 

hard at his books, U i tmiw loup lhB Ped^ral Communica- mg through che check-off— per- 
orominence in tha RenhtiLiii fan Commission's owntallios, can haps 20 per cent, of taxpayers 


or ^ this process DnatalSS expenditures was comparable were t0 b e extended to 

iMf ■ Jpn^ra pher com ^lLd ErEI?io ,, a i coniendenr also ? 


Itie biggest givers are the non- 
party Political Action Committees 
of self-seeking groups. 

The book’s last two chapters 
consider congressional campaign 
finance as a political Issue. What, 
it speculates, would be the likely 
effect if public funding, already 
available for presidential candidates 
and national party conventions, 
were to be extended to con- 
gressional contenders'' also ? One 


Orphaned in infancy, far ndtf 
hard at his books, won t uitim 
prominence in. the Rerohflrm, isl 
made a successful mania# lit 
went on to a brilliant carter n to 
New Vork bar and was Imiuity 
drawn into politics on (he popk 
side. His labours did much lam 


the crucial state of New York I* Hifjbson has been winnowing to 
Jefferson in 1800, and It m » feed effect. His purpose is to 
surprising that he was chosen a feibliih a causal link between two 


surprising that tie was caosai eniblisn a causal link Between two 
the Jeffersonian vice-pr«iiewl uiitular phenomena. • Sometime 
candidate that year. In -the aunt , t h e mid-1960s expenditure on 
difficulties, Lomask argues font bVicd Slates federal campaigns 
fully that Burr engaged in no icM tally "took off Simultaneously 
wrongdoing. No evidence junto anwililon for seats to the House 
that he intrigued for the presjitoq H Representatives markedly fell: 


once the election of 1 


w»rch Foundation, together with not so far availed to swell the num- 
niioring by the Common Cause ber of private citizens contribut- 
iup and the Federal Communica- jug through che check-off — per- 
ns Commission's own tallios, can haps 20 per cent- of taxpayers 
neea them amass sufficient data hitherto. Tljls facility patently 
lv jut candidates’ campaign re- does not stimulate new givers but 
wkos and outlays for serious simply bestows tax windfalls upon 
uubih to begin. those who habitually give anyway. 

This statistical harvest Dr Gallup polls show public funding of 
robson has been .winnowing to elections to be approved in prm- 
td effect. His purpose is to olple: m practice most citizens ex- 
iiblish a causal link between two £ect a freer ride. Likewise match- 
i titular phenomena. Sometime mg federal grants serve only to 
the mid-1960s expenditure on favour the existing big donors, and 
iked Slates federal campaigns (of course) cannot diminish non- 
dly “ took off”. Simultaneously monetary disparities in' campaign 
audition for seats to the House resources. Gloomily Jacobson con- 
Rcpc Men ta lives markedly fell: eludes that "there is no reason to 

Aougb competitiveness in close believe that anything Congress does 


the House of Representathrei. faimnu remains high, their num- about campaign 1 finance will do 
the duel with Bomlltoo wm antoStr has (despite wholesale ro- much to raise Its own popularity or 


In accordance with conte 


iricdng) declined sharply. 


W. R. Brock ZuSSST untllhe intho imbrices of 


W. R. Brock is professor of modern 
fifstorp at the University of G/as- 
gOW. 
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1805, it Is claimed, he bthni 
with rectitude and honour. » 


esteem 

The campaign chest commands, 


exactly ia “ too much ” ? Tlie can- 
didate's own disbursements (Senator 
Heinz loaned himself nearly $2.5m 
for his successful 1976 campaign in 
Pennsylvania)? Or those of the' 
groups which back hint? Or the 
system itself that makes such out- 
lays imperative? Perhnps the 
academic investigator is wrong to 
focus so sharply on immediate elec- 
toral impacts,' unmindful of the 
other purposes money subtends — to 
allay tne candidate^ own anxieties, 
to impress the public with the cam- 
paign's high seriousness, to galva- 
nize party workers and voters into 
action, to scare off rivals or to lay 
the foundation for a later campaign 
for higher office. Certainly cash 
does not flow to the contender for 
the same reason that votes do. An 
incumbent map have been re-elected 
as much because of the voter con- 
figuration of his district as because 
of his edge In expenditures. No 
methodological precision can ever 
exactly relate money to electoral 
outcome, since the politician is 
powerless to ascertain what incre- 
ment of marginal votes was secured 
by each dollar spent. 

Money in politics, the cynic may 
sneer, isn't everything, but what It 
isn’t it can buy. On the contrary, 
as these two studies in their . 
different ways remind us, it may 
be more realistic to regard other 
forms of energy — the candidate’s 
personal capacities, .his Issues, his 
.institutional alliances, his campaign 
organization — as the primary ones. 


elaborate statistical too, a chapter to itself in the most convertible into monetary support 


lei ire some perceptive obser- recent native study of American 
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Dcni; £11.50 ■’ . . SrWving to command, the settlers Sfit 

ISBN 0' 460 04495 8 • = of:_ Virginia had rapidly been .$*. 


case is not ennroiy 
Admittedly there «rno f*j«g 
plotting at crucial fcirtes, 


•pendi the worse, they background. Only the chapter 
SK ,^nrrt?^un«icMSf5l ^ the wthort epigrammatic -fended “Candidate Image Build-- 

^e records irf 0 j Mving that a has lug ”, however, which' selects 

““day to the, magni-, revealingly from the output of 
Intriaue n ^..Perceived threat,. Over- Madison- Avepue during campaign 

U? n?H^r rnrfnfend him, BuiT W*t^ epubican candidates must seasons, distinguishes 3 ms volume 
be presented as 1 inactive, . • . ■ , • ■; ■ ' ' 

sfeaa ffl:: The Wh ite House and tl 

old Image of tha ifww* nidstwanUrr • •, ^ The thro Presidents who were in full 

some a unification, but' and Pragmatists (movers ronu'ol wdro Franklin D. Roosevelt 


only when, at a secondary stage, 
they are deemed to deserve it. More 
cash, more promptly, might have 
returned Humphrey in 1968. No 
amount of . Jt would have saved 
McGovern in 1972. 

• ' • • - Vivian Vale 

Vivian Vale is lecturer in politics 
at the University of Southampton. 


The White House and the world 
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/ sS eri ®» 11 foreign policy on<1 Lyndon Johnson. F.D.R. was 
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Martin J. Schlesl 


." ■nils book explore* VlHe oam- ■ 
■ paigna by reformers end muplol* < 
pql admrniairalora 'to supplant : 
' . the InafflQrenoy.VpdWonfigo; ..and - 


boW^iarh - of . .nTn*t*0fitl\-c<9.nlii(y - 
oily govern rnBnta with bureau- 
-crailo melhodB presided qver. 
by- strqn&i administrators. The; 
best feature of the book Is that II 
painstakingly Alls In a oonvlnding 
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exhausted : Bernard ; Sheehan . con- ptSvar botE historians cite the same' ; !*p (S? 1 rif- 

IQS himself to an iavaarfonrlnii of source! readers mav nnnrler' the . “ arltl -knowledge. From the earliest 


ildal 'edge 
supperman 


jy ^S tdewlnger 

19 393 95063 8 Allies earlier, and Lyndon Johnson, 

non- Dreoni, • Global, Night- who only took advice with Which 
; the dilemma of U8 human he .thoroughly^ agreed, wear on 
* Policy • until ' the. fateful T4ew Hampshire 

Vogolgesang ' ' , ' briniary spelled out' '.'his unpopu- 


restrnined not by advisors but by 
public opinion from joining the 


. varieties of hostility which do not 
make it obvious what its policies 
should.be- . 

Sandy Voaelgesang’s scrupulously 
researched book starts in a sense 
from the point at which Professor 
Stoesslngeris volume leaves off— 
with ihe crusading President Carter 
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brimary spelled out . 'his unpopu- 

larlty. Presidents always have — ----- ... 

103^301363 4 ' power to initiate in foreign affairs, attitudes to human riphts. - This 

“r— — — :.. ' -l biit much less often do they see' meant ^hostility to Amm and tp 

. nhiectivBc achieved. In South Africa, support for Zimbabwe 
,mde. frighteningly clear In dorherfdc affairs FDR. and John- nationalists and public support, for 
^Stoessinger’s study, that gon hRd overwhelming influence for the dissidents in tha Soviet. Union. 
tJfE/u* 01 ,^ lerican: foreign on?y Coi>° or five years despite huge But Carter^ triumphs, ip' so far as 
^(■nditg military .con sequen- SarV'maioriiios irt Congress ' they can be recorded, have not 
^•dher the product or the ° 8 been In ' this area. Amin was 

^ts* personality -and preaup- The “crusaders* 1 - referred to in removed by African military forces, 
aided by advice (which : he the book’s title were Wilson, Dulles Soutn Africa still stands and. die 
or of a very close and Lyndon Johnson, the "prag- United States soon lost Interest in 
¥<ttnd«j aide who is given matists." Truman, Kennedy; and Zimbabwe. The' Camp David 
‘S f 0 develop ditd implement Nixon. F.D.R. was i something of b 4f. « 


whose policy vis-d-vis other nations 
was to bo based quite publicly on 
his assessment of other countries’ 


fciSK^ for whitih the Presi- both, and over, Carter there stiil . soiqrion ( tO -thb Arab-Israrirconfilct 
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Winner of the Organization ol [ American 
Historians’ Frederick Jackson Turner Award 
and the History of Science Society’s Pfizer Prize 

HARPERS FERRY ARMORY AND 
THE NEW TECHNOLOGY • 

The Challenge of Change 
Merritt Roe Smith 

" This is a superb book, based on exhaustive archival re- 
search, imaginatively structured, clearly and lorcefuify 
written. It is easy to understand why Smith’s study 
should, be so highly prized among historians .” — Paul 
U setting, The Journal of Economic History 

376 pages £4.75 

THE ATLANTIC ECONOMY AND 
COLONIAL MARYLAND’S 
EASTERN SHORE ; 

From Tobacco to Grain 
Paul G. E. Clemens 

This book charts the early social and economic history 
of the Eastern Shore, focusing on the ways in* which 
Atlantic commerce shaped the lives of English settlers, 
between 1620 and 1776. Professor Clemens Is concerned 
with the relationship between changes In society brought 
about by local economic circumstances and those 
created by International market conditions. He also 
points, out the distinctive balance between commercial 
agriculture and self-sufficiency farming that was 
achieved on the Eastern Shore. 

256 pages £9.00. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

37 Dover Street, London, W.1 


OLD AGE IN THE NEW LAND 

r , _ * '|‘ 4 •• 

The American Experience since 1790 

Vf. Andrew Achenbauni 

" The moat solid- and most informative of the -works -so far Under*' 
taken on the hJstory of olu aga in America. Achenbnum is n sensible, 
well-inforraad commentator. . . What he writea Ifl a valuable cor- 

rective or some of the somewhat Improbable theories 'put forward by 
those who first approached the topic. ... He la particularly effective 
In his manner of disposing of the unfortunate stereotypes of old age 
still being propagated Jjy uninformed writers in search of sensation.” 

— Peter Laslcll, Cambridge University 

256 pp, £2.95 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

edited by John Uigham and Paul ft, Conkin 

" Historians working in this field will henceforth heed to give careful • 
thought to (these) essays. The volume as a whqjle fehould serve a-, 
welcomed purpose In stimulating a closer conepm for •taethoos nnq 
assumptions In what has heretofore been a rather -free- wheeling aud 
unbuttoned area of scholarship. ’’—Jlew/oius in American HtSforp 

- . ,25fipp, £2.95 

THE AMERICAN NOVEL Vv 
AND ITS TRADITION 

Richard Chase 

Among works of literary criticism, The American Novel ond Its Trorfl- 
Kon has earned distinction as a. bettsBiier— since it Hraf appeared In 
print In 1957. more'' than 100,800 cbpfes have been sold—antt Its con- 
sequent influence on American. literacy studies has Been extensive, The 
hook Is now available 'solely from Johns Hopkins and la being reprin- 
ted Jn a new, larger format. ■ 

288pp, p.9S 

POLITICAL MONEY 

A Strategy for Campaign Financing in America 

David W. Adairtany and Geatge E. Agree , • 

Tha, book Is pranmatic, telnperate. lucldi and meticulously brgeMzed.- 
It dlspletys the thorough jcnowledaa of - campaign Ctqabco poieessed 
by Its Butirors, offers thahr mterpreWitlon of recent ekperi- 
eneds. in rcoulatlng election finance in the United States.' and includes 
sufficient historical perspective and -world vtew-tq constitute A basic 
handbook for newcomers to the subject anil a useful reference work 
for all,”— polf/iCflf Science Quarterly 

t ■: • ' ’ ; 254pp„ £3.50 

THE JOBO^S HOPKINS ^ ^NJVER^iTY PRESS 
Ely Sin« 5 e, 37 Dover .Street, t,on<dQn W1 
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Imprisoned minorities 


Iron Cages : race and culture In 
ninctecnth-century America 
by Ronald T. Takoki 
Atlilone Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 485 11213 2 

It is the reasonable premise of 
Ronald Takaki's study that racial 
minorities have too often been 
examined in Isolation not only from 
each other but from the culture, 
institutions and interpreters- which 
bounded them. He sets out to 
remedy this state of affairs, arguing 
that blacks, Indians, Mexicans. 
Chinese and other immigrants, mid 
to a lesser extent women, in similar 
and contrasting ways all helped the 
white male expositors of nineteenth- 
century American culture to define 
their own moral and racial charac- 
teristics, as welt as to chart their 
present and future courses of action. 
More particularly, white men im- 
puted to these groups of " child- 
savages " passions they constantly 
struggled to subdue in themselves, 
and consequently sought to accord 
minorities a 11 place" in society 
whore they could- do least harm : 
chat is as slaves, doomed relics in 
the way of progress, a- reserve army 
of industrial labour, or as guardians 
of the home in a market society. 

In the process of locking up their 
"instinctual life 11 , the author argues 
(adapting Weber), whites fashioned 
a connected series of "cages”, 
which produced fresh sensations^ or 
nervous - frustration, damaging 
oppressors and oppressed alike. 
The first prison was a republican, 
ideology in which the autonomous 
citizen,, separated from feudal tradi- 
tions and - the British tie, strove to 
subdue the senses through self- 
analysis, family and educational dis- 


cipline, the development of asylums 
and the protection of racial purity. 
A second trap was entered when 
the anxiously welcomed market 
revolution and industrial technology 
of the nineteenth century created 
an urban working class aiid bureau- 
cratic corporatism beyond the con- 
trol of ascetic, disciplined indi- 
viduals. And the final, " demonic" . 
cage Is seen as trapping white' 
Americans as they tried to escape 
their shackles through imperialism 
and war, in other words through 
that resort to violence of various- 
kinds which had already been 
" partially unveiled ” earlier in the 
century. 

As lie elaborates his persuasive 
organizing scheme, Takaki offers 
much besides that is interesting and 
ingenious. Through literary mate-- 
rials and “ representative ” bio- 
graphies. private and public state- 
ments. and -the analysis of signifi- 
cant debates on key issues and poli- 
cies, ranging from Indian removal 
to the 1850 controversy over admis- 
sions to Harvard Medical School, 
he demonstrates not so much the 
irrationality of racist ideas — which 
can be exaggerated — as their fre-. 
quent ambivalence hnd complexity 
when taken up by astute white com- 
mentators, notably Benjamin Rush, 
Robert Montgomery Bird, Henry 
Hughes, Henry W. Grady und Bret 
Harte. He also throws fresh' light 
on attitudes to child-rearing, a sub- 
ject of growing scholarly interest, 
and on the persistent conflict be- 
tween the promptings of "head and 
heart” which wracked so many 
thoughtful Americans. 

Naturally, in covering so much 
ground and seeking to remedy the 
omissions oE others, the author has 
made same of his own. The con- 
cept of the last,, "demonic" cage 


is not clearly defined in the text 
until page 265, though apparently 
(and according to the index) intro- 
duced much earlier. Although there 
is something on post-Civll War 
Indian reformers, insufficient atten- 
tion is paid to " organized ” critics 
of contemporary racism, usually 
with the same class backgrounds 
and interests as its exponents : to 
the ways in which they shaped 
their critique to the white male 
orthodoxies here dissected, and the 
ways in which they managed to 
transcend them. In a study of 
" culture-makers and policy- 
makers ”, concerning a country with 
a peculiar reverence for law, there 
is very liule representation of 
judicial opinion on the relationship 
of legal rights and race, while 
general scientific ideas about race 
and the difficult problem of their 
popular diffusion are too briefly dis- 
cussed for the period before the 
Civil War. and scarcely at all there- 
after, White women largely disap- 
pear after the discussion of their 
position in the antebellum period, 
but their own class and race preju- 
dices throughout the century could 
have been usefully examined. 
Finally, though accepting that the 
emphasis of the book is upon " those 
responsible For the plight of the 
oppressed ", it might nave been 
interesting to spend a little longer 
on the reactions to the dominant 
ideology of some of its other white 
victims : of northern labour leaders 
to the pro and anti-slavery argu- 
ment, for example, or of poor whites 
to the pro-slavery and New South 
debates. 

Christine Bolt 


Christine Boit is reader in American 
history at the University of Kent. 


Waste of good type? 

respect the emotion, but 
be Impressed by h£, uffifc 


Poems 1912-1944 
by Eugene O'Neill 
edited by Donald Gallup 
Jonathan Cape, £4.50 

ISBN 0 224 01870 1 



At times it is a disservice to an 
author to unearth ephemeral works 
which he wished to disown. When 
an edition of his early poems was 
suggested to O’Neill in 1936, his 
response was : " I am all against it. 
It would be a shame ta waste good 
type on such nonsense ”. He has a 
point: the reader oE this collection 
might well fee] Uko a voyeur, or 
like the “ publishing scoundrel ” of 
The Aspern Papers desecrating the 
memory of the dead author by rum- 
maging through his remains. The 
contents of this volume would 
scarcely be worth publishing for 
their own sake if their author were 
not a celebrated playwright, 

The volume contains 72 poems 
or fragments, all but 10 the work 
of the young O’NcLIl, with the rest 
written at scattered intervals up to 
1942. The first 29, written with 
great rapidity in 1912 for publica- 
tion in newspapers, are parodies 
and light verse, glib but dreary and 
philistine, and another 16 stem 
from a love affair in 1815-16. They 
confirm the observation of Jean 
Chothia in Forging a Language 
(1979) that 0’NeiH’s "vision of life 
is permeated by the literature he 
has read ” — with the added proviso 
that here at least the literature 
Imltnted is itself largely third-rate. 
Though moat of the poems are 
intended as a direct expression of 
personal emotion, their language 
has a tired, derivative quality. If 
a poet expresses hie love with 
the words “ What if the world be 
mad ?/You are near ", we may 


After taking the reader through 
various ways of vertical, lateral and 
group thinking by which new ideas 
are conceived, criticized and sys- 
tematized, the author expatiates 
with many illustrative anecdotes on 
the part played by chance and what 
is meant by serendipity, which ' I 
once heard' delightfully described 


Ut.r^-m'SMds ot Discovery 

.L^'o'-Nelll V hid m I "Edncptionat. £0.95 and 

ISj y „, M .o C ‘ nhy on « EBN o 435 540 04 5 and 03 7 

that at the outset of hiswif? ” , — : — 

was a sponge, able to a J 
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voice of his own. This Hi' flog 08 experiencing someth ing tor M ^ aUlity t0 .. look f or a necdle 

fatal for a lyric poet, but rajOL the .first ul "*^£ nfithaard ■ dh> In 10 ha y stack and find the farmer’s 
f ° l 'n dramatist. The nlnenSSobments when we First heatd a par. daughtei . instead”. 

nrt? 8 earl y.wltlDEuS , !C“i" n f art or of Nature, The only teBt of a theory is sur- 
pr e to anyone evocative line in vlval and chapter three tells the 

dtjf .The Fs^t e uSder- familiar story of how having 
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■fclMBBMd with cognition rather 
witn a tew stabs n ita" sens" 1 .! 0 ", are .to some people 

a prose poem full of and «P 0C,a Jy ® 

imagery. But the pnpmg'riSft memorable. How much greater la 
e « 1,10 poem* mnah ^ ^.jj of be j ng t he first person 

to have this exhilaration because 
: one is the creator or the discoverer. 

In sciatica, whether the occasion has 


bitterness”, the "dim 
the “ fretful echo of « , 
soream ” are the language of , 
Edmund Tyrone. Somerf J 
poems have more uptake 
with a few stabs at " 


poenjg 

not deliberate parodfej m 
intended parodies: even the* 
ries of his own sea-Toyanj m 
fracted through the prim d " 
field. In some ways, (lit hut „ 
latorv oE the poems It outer 
which slips uneasily fan the ‘ 


often 

struggling to ' do so against the 
opposition, conducted bv fair means 
or foul, from vested interests to 
which they pose a threat. There 
follows a brief chapter on scientific 
methods in which scientific author- 
ity is cited to put Popper on a 

S edestal of esteem from which 
everidge then seeks to topple him. 
a lie revolutionary He concludes with His own outline 
recognition of . the quantization .of Q f a common procedure for a re- 


romantic Dowsonosatu jtjfep , 
subtle smile”, "ms 


i r energy or is bs humdrum as the first 
* preparation of a new compound In 
g homologous series by a well-estab- 
fancies "i to * lished method, does not matter. For 

(“"pardon SweatSt^ wch “discoverer” there is- the 
' stuff ’ be crude foLSS ! :»9 Ui and m 0 8 lca l moment When 
able discomfort wlA-SSS ™ '*• the sole possessor and 
fmM«e!f 0 iInon rr hhii hTiSSS begetter" pnd one know 
each “J? it?ownwaf eaShS communicating this information 

and inauthentic J 3 gS& ; ft SJ “JH 

less search for a saitgbkdmi ^emulc hStoiw which however 

XISS, « Mitt er t l 5eil „ 

ing idioms of his pluy.-.-Su* i . ta 5® ok the author, who was 
ing is the native eloquent* di * ^"me 28 years Professor of ani- 
fog people.” wl Pathology in Cambridge, dis- 

H canes how new Ideas in science are 

Wflrren Chffln J lewrated, how novel experimental 

T ofeervatlong are made, and other 

i. t.tli kindred matters. At the outset Pro- 

« Quiill Mur J cS, l,w - r B<verld « e ' wl "> wrotc “ lM » k 


search programme. 

With the chapter on systems 
theory, -which also contains a few 
explanatory paragraphs about re- 
ductionism — admitting its utility in 
research but remaining sceptical of 
Its ultimate philosophical status- 


' “ODlie begetter pnd one knows that t j le book takes a new turn towards 
H Mimnumiriittnp this mfnrmntinn more practical matters and, in the 

final chapter, to the future. I did 
dot find the author's categorization 
of science satisfactory because of 
hla apparent unawareness that 
scientific activity can be classified 


and unremitting industry which arc 
the prerequisites of the suci'cssful 
pioneering scientists, lie touches on 
scionce and technology as the in- 
strument of power which like ail 
others is thought by many critics 
to be suspect. This is followed by 
a wholly jejune and simplistic view 
of the social responsibility of 
scientists. 

The book "is addressed primarily 
at the young scientists" and one 
wondera why. If the young scientist 
is able and apprenticed to the right 
master he will be too fully enthused 
by and preoccupied with his work 
to need it. If, like the majority, he 
is plodding along doing his best and 
lias set his sights more modestly but 
is willing to do better if only he 
could get practical advice, there is 
little in this book which wiii im- 
prove bis performance or determi- 
nation. 

The non-solentist who. wants to 
know what makes the scientist, 
pioneering or otherwise, “tick”, 
how he works, the values by which 
he lives. Ills mental processes, the 
philosophy which external observers 
claim (though the scientist may 
deny) guide his methods, how he 
should ue educated, his obligations 
to the society of which he is a mem- 
ber or where this juggernaut called 
science with a seemingly irresistible 
momentum Is carrying the non-elect 
Into the future, will find few con- 
vincing answers here. 

Instead, he will read many 
charmingly narrated, revealing 
anecdotes about scientists; brief 
accounts, devoid of profundity of 


In various ways each valid for Its philasopliical and psychological 
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Women on the wagon trains 




‘ Ho for California ! 
land diaries from tbc Huntingdon 
Library 

edited by Sandra L. Myres 
dowaon, £11.50 
I^BN 0 87328 103 9 . 



XJnf Ortunately one cannot Bey that; .The two- southern - diaries,* deecrlb- 
Women s ovei- t h e collection fulfils these demands, ing the route through what one 


There are sufficient sigus to sug-. calls Arazonla, contrast nicely with 
gest that they were written by two from .1852 and 1857, which 
women (treatment of men, children,, record the Platte River route, 
chores, clothing and the like) but it though node describes the overland 
is difficult to say that they give : crossing in its n\ost primitive days, 
a new view of what it was like to. The fifth diary is an odd inclusion 
experience the overldnd or Panama as it Is a record of a journey, from 
Those who study the westward crossings or that they provide evid- 1 iSan Francisco to the east, and not 

S ion of the United States may ftnee for Professor Myres’s coticlu- vice versa. 

cues feel that every nine' Sion. This can partly be, attributed . What all the diaries reveal Is 
tcenth-ccntury .■ Californian imml- to the Iftetary form used— it isnlghl that travellers were bored, rather 
©rent left a . dwi’y recording the impossible to give any individuality than 'excited by their journey 


trip w the Pacific* Jn fact nearly to entrios.on grass,. water or oxen — frustrated, and ’fretful as th'ev 
750 firsthand accoump are -known and. it is alio, passible thHt ' there . inched their way 

: te exist' and . there ' are very.- whs -,no particularly feminine, res- tinent. Although 

.probably' ^/others . yet' • , to - be ponee. to the johmey west and that ; ph a sized that d»ey ' expbeted to be 
discovered* „ ; S o fnahV accounts the diaries’ silence here must be: massacred by Indians at any 
; have already been printed that a given a noaltlve weight. , . moment, it Is noticeable' that they 

- new collectfon, even of previously; The. diaries do, however, have had nothing but contempt and dis- 
unpublished material, might seem their interesting moments. Two oE d ain for Indians met in the flesh 
Unnecessary. The principal justifies- . them were written In 1869 and ' Mary Stum Banev kives the S 

• - don for producing this edition 1870. which reminds the reader that Uavou i oi white-In^an rafmK 

must be. that if gives a new. meh’and women continued to cross “Hhi t?all wiA Sr A fff 

. feminine . view of the overjppii. the confident by cart long after the visitbi* who waved not a tomahawk 

trail and adds : to our knowledge ' echoes of the Californian 'bold Rush but a Diece^fo&Ser .Sf H 

• of what it was likA to tr 9 k l.sffo had died Awoy,- -though the editor; deffle h " 

miles in six months across the rather oddly seems to. suggest that •- ■ ft.- e diaries uaefullv dAtai! cnW 

• American West!- . Professor Myres ' mlgtatibn 1^ the northernrbute, at . 2 - e aijHL 

... also wants rite diaries to abort that leait, came to an- end in 1865, (In West Th^ /hnw ! 

women on the : vtrall wire neither s fi.4M-.kn miM u _< ime V , ? Bn west. They, show a 

. ^'saints ” nor ** drudges • 

• -i- - r - — ; ■ ' ■ ■ - - ! — kjf 


across the con- 
travellers em- 
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■; Two ijprMitod volumes pi Commenlaries ; 

I ';- r These volumes stem irom ongoing project entitled British . RecoUls . 

tela ting' to. America. In 1 Microform, which Is. published ihcdnjunrtlon' : 
,- .with the British' Association For American Stales: The UtlBB iti this . 

1 ;. , seriqa jride range, of docuioimniy ins^rial drawn- rrohi’.'publlc ! 

-, tniy fh- the .Unlvent^.Uf EketQTj.Bnglaitd. 

Eac^ nilcrofjlm-'dtle ln the series ts now’-aaompaniediby i- sfebarate'- 
Ihtroductplry. booklet Wharens itt. earlier publications the introductory • 
.fcssay wpeart only ; in lftlcwHIm. -Aa these essay*' make a contribution 
.: .to sdioiarsblp ln tiieir o>w> righ|..lc has 'been decided to makp these,, 
available In print, 

... The Coliocrtcms .of; raaliuscripfs. dlscjiiwed in, Utdsq voinmes icadt light 
'• - both . oh' the political, . religious. , ecquoinit and' sotJul devolonment ori - 
. the : America*. mainlfltid colboles and the ^sc^todles ^'mJthe sevort- 
■t leenth "fa early twentieth ceptary I'ahd,, 6n tffp' or rUlHiaoris 
Wrtvteu ;Gre'at Britain. -and the. territories acrpss'the Adantlt 
period.' A.dptaliod coptentsilist wlli'ba sent on appllcatuiir. 1 

r r* :n"? ; V..u V* 

i i . ■ i i i . * M ■■ i , * i , ■ ■■1 — »i»« M i*ft W i n 1 ** **" 


raci -uii routes were usea, «ven : uiier, i oeoole decnrntinc rtu. fr.ii 

tHe construction Of the; raUroads.)., n;aSlti at’ almost eyery opportunity, 

• led by 1 Dr j , Noble. They, reveal a 
wild prne SS crossed 1 by a regular 
i mail-coach, service after 1858 and 
a. desert where by the end- of tli& 
1860s artificial water tanks were 
available for, emigrants’ cattle. The 

V iWMt:; . Tftdltmg , freely • 4nt 0 the 
Wilderness, .sits, uneasily .,with . the 
fact that Maria Shrode’s cattle had 
t®*' “Tl^jrSQ medical' iiispeation 
; hetofh allowed tq, begin their trek; ' 
Toe vOdiforia.l tope' to this collac- 
i S ort c ,s not always- unexceptionable. 

I PrpFessor Myrea’p' need' to establish 
t-taat woman hqd their own . pen to 
play .qh, the trail, leads her on occa k 
sjmi to score, artificial .points; Her 
Uf! fini' tpo. is pot always ns 
careful. £ 8 ,jt might be. Ip .the end, 
however, thfs^eoUectlph.ris only a 
limited aucceis because jt fails to 
add much to our. Understanding and- 
knowledge of tpe. pvarlapd traJu OF 
■ the five diarists only Heleit C4™'eh^ 

fnr* 'hffib '.tftHvif-n i n tv i a •««>< 1 1 


‘I i.i 


Cbr hns anything ta soy dirccuy on 
, vortieh qi) the • trail, a n dl ab e'.'.onlV 
,hlakeS. t .^ Tfr couple 'of-. oxtendBd 
I'remdtks/ Her dirtry.is well-Wtittrih 
^ the'ilvp ,io, 

Jttfrtdoltnt' -tho ; Ituijts bf ; tjie- fphp.' 

vtjR;.,A;;B^cboii : 


Two Hawthornes 


Nathaniel Hawthorne : a biography 
by Arlin Turner 

Oxford Univorsity Press, £13.00 
ISBN Q 19 502547 4 


Hawthorne, the hlddetroaeCnq 
knows he is there. There ^ 
instance, a moving aewwu 


on The Art of Scientific Investiga- 
tions 30 years earlier, admits to 
have been subsequently much influ- 
enced by advances in knowledge 
concerning the psychology of 
creativity and by the development 
: of systems theory;- the- first and 
•lip chapters, respectively, * ' are 
P ?«oud to the: 


own purposes, for example, classlfl 
cation by ita intellectual structure 
for Scientists' own needs or by the 
extent to which it serves public 
■policy or the creation of wealth 
through manufacture. Consequently 
tho comments on machinery for 
policy-making and administration 
are superficial. 

The penultimate chapter on learn- 
ing the art of research soys, in 
effect, after a brief bow to Liam 


ideas about the way science is done; 
assertions, bereft of much evidence, 
about the relationships of science 
to government, industry and tech- 
nology; and all expressed from an 
almost exclusively biological point 
of view. 

In honesty, I must make these 
comments but I am sorry to have 
to do so because Professor 


Vital spots, or danger points where any trauma is llnble to he mortal, 
shown in the Hsi Yuan Lu of 1247, the oldest extant book on forensic 
medicine in any civilization, The caption recommends the book’s owner 
to mark them in with a red pen. Taken from Celestial Lancets : A His- 
tory and Rationale of Acupuncture and Moxa, by Lu Gwei-Djen and 
Joseph Needham, published by Cambridge University Press at £45.00. 


abortive friendship with HM* }« interesting but conven 
Melville, habitually opcn i^g and uncritical ; the 
ing, believed that lie ® nd B,a ? 8, . 1al ]ower, or so It 


Earlier biographies of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne have tended to present 
him cither as a phantom, inhabiting 
some shadowy region on the edges 
of normal society, or aa a successful 


tl *® a -physical chemist who 7 - __ 

while Hawthorne, as Turner dffij have preferred ’ something effective hi North America. He cites 


was 
a 


kindly 


disDOsed 1 and ^ discursive and more precise, aa ’ evidence the scientific genealo- 

of the younger Pjnifularly as ' the , book is pies of distinguished men hut neg- 

noble nature, s'® ~.ess«d to young sdentists who lects the many who^had none. 


wiilt’S? S^ffSj^jsg ‘M ■ Sir MM n^on ( t 


public figure, 'in tune with his reserve. Consequently 
fellow human beings and, the life of. left with the feeling bean at their a 8«- 

Mo narlArl Arlin 'TurtiAr f«*loa fn Kpaii Wtui aB •' ■ 11 


his period. 'Arlin Turner tries to been rebuffed— end 

• picion fas he later toW Hwjgj 


steer a middle course by presenting 
uq, , hi effect, with two .Hawthornes., 
Certainly, Turner : emphasizes the' 
author's • wide . range of acquaint- 
ances, -his canny fulfilment of his 
duties as a public official, liis liking 
for burner, end above all, his love 
of family and the intimacy of the 
domestic circle. But all tho while 
there are reminders of another 
Hawthorne, an evasive man, private 


to tho point of- secretivoness : . the when, out walking, n 

Hawthorne, of whom- one of bis to dodge from m iS? ftntalns the- 18 papers 

closest friends could say. "He lives if. as gl'onao^Altoa r. w4jfwat9d at a conference, held ai 
in a private. world of thought aiid feared, b js ; neiBhJo^^-^.jwet, s. College, Oxfqi-d, on August 
imagination which he never permits catch him . tag 

me to enter” - ' . awareness 

. tnomes , 

.Turner’s portrait ..of .the public author’s letter 
face of, Hawthorne is first ratBj a be created' 


sse * subjects. The 


ie latter 


Deveridge's older and better book, 

' jSrSu*a man ,1 wh2 l ta 

hypothesis, triet the ^beat way jo concerned - to see- the whole 

learn is by "doing" as an apjjren- . — » - • • • 

tice to a great master and rejects 
compulsory tutelage in postgraduate 
instructional courses, so common 
and in my view so often highly 


Heat transfer 


scit’iitiflc enterprise and its practi- 
tioners improved and better 
integrated with a society which 
ultimately pays for them and whose 
cultural and utilitarian purposes 
they should serve. 

Frederick Dainton 


enthusiasm, Independence of mind of the British Library Board. 


son, Julian) that , hb W® 
some deop secret 
he had never revealed- !* wgb 
Turner is good, -too, on 

!i,a a j ° m(ha " c » heS ond 

thorne simply dfsapPW'W^p 

public function, bv : g^“ 
under the wall of 
™ boi,,g 


Support, confirmation and corroboration 


— sls ls adequate for all three, except ditions wlvlch Cohen lays down for 

“Hlicationj of Inductive Logic . that, In the cast of decision-making, a satisfattory logic of support, but 
- - - - practical utilities as well ee probe-, thinks tbet, by means of suitable 

bflltles must^nter. An interesting re-interpretations, these conditions 


iiKejv ru “ TT'Viwfrt 

in ills private . irtigg* 
in his public beh^ 881 ; . 

' For all that, U '‘“ WK '*“ 


retnaitis, at h M taiMSfigS , 
may prate 0/ 


iucb oil .xinwtnv , M° *“ ** isi 11 be treated with' ,^-L. 

model pf. good sense -and scholaf- scepticism. :slnce 
ship. Using a great deal of primary Hkely to be ev; 
material not available to. other bios j 
raphers, he builds his narrative in 
a alokAnd yet effectively: cumulative 
■way,; Gradually- the picture... of the 
New - 1 England, background.-, is 
assembled; the various and often mav nra t e of 
conflicting accounts of. events in tho. N Q y f rQ und' u»?i 
author’s fife are collated ; and the . -^ari d e v en °( 0ursP hfhirf ^ 

work Itself is placed at the centre the jhmost ^ H5 

of the jigsaw, ju such a way as to v^'. Hawtharrie'^^^l; 
show just how the fiction grew out * t S a — h fl6n ■ - 

of the .facts. Perhaps the detail is B sf? . 

little excessive lwhen Emerson Vtslts . f ^?iv have 
Hawthorne, for instance, ye are even th n^blems i 
told what- they had for, tea) ; and hi? P flction. bisp 
Turner does, occasionally. spend top 9 
riiuch - time describing .n: 
explaining . where . 

information ;came 

;out the Inconsistencies ... 

.'Ucmee.- But even this : yields its divi- 
dends. - For, as", a. r 


* UIULIUB luuei vnfcvi • - — b i — T 7 ,, * . , , - , 

Press ; Oxford University claim is that Bayesianlsm can give can be met wflirie remaining within 
"CSS, E22.S0 . ari adequate account of the Coper- the classic Bayesian framework. _ 

u 19 824584 X ' nlcan : revolution. Details are not Ronald Giere d6 votes much of his 

- given, however, of the belief-func- paper to analysing the statement: 
tions of, for- example, Galileo and n smoking causes lung cancer*. 
Cardinal BeUarpiine at various ■ Thera has been much discussion as 

times. 1 • to Whether this stateriiant is true, 

' In the past few decades, the most but Its meaning is not at all deai. 
forceful critic of Bayesianism has W'Uat in general is meant by surii a 
been Sir Karl Popper. In bi^ view causal claim, and how does it relate 

suDDorc cannot ' ill general be to various statistical assertions ? 

'comprehensive and up-to- > m ^ured, and, even in cases in " No disciissioil oF Inductive logic 


him". Turner together with- the ex- f 

ness, unusual comments mode tho^e h _ n 

)’s blogmphtt^^' the, participants. It pro- 6U p« 

i-’s letters, apa. CTul comprehensive and up-to- > meMured, .and, even in cases *n «u discussion oi muuu 

®Bl[J ,ea tihent of tho problems of ' w Kldi it is measurable, degrees of Wopld be complete withi 
i|08ic. l.will try to survey ' 8Up rt do not satisfy the ordinary:, mention of the " grue” pi 
i «S°* t L eae Problems, ana sketch B jaoms ' of ■ probability. Moreover^ |hm| is said to, be grue if 


without soma 
aradox.A 

ms, m,iu .. axioms Ot ■ prapuqn»«.y. nmiou,™. « .». 0 

. — of . the contri- Popper .holds that the errors ot it, either if Is grefen and the time 

t ^avh'-to say about them. Bayesianlsm stem from a false In- is before say 2.G00 ad or it is blue; 

iif.W'nevef naedW-i rMM nh«i>r. ductlvist account of scientuic. and the time is after 2,000 ad. The 


a few 




VBS «• gOUd e*|4UBawM« — • sounding solution, which, n 6 waver, \ 

s <Avn contribution. In one reaped Ja vejeded by. Richard Swinburne. 
Coho, is I more : Popperian ■ than Finally, I, niust mention a new 
■PnnnAi-. a*: ha holds tlitw' degrees anbrOHch’to the problems of indue- 


i : yields its divb ^ ® , deeptf li re“» 
sufject. After a ^yj* 




„ , — situations." 

whet, he calls,. ‘p a p 6 -ra ■ by . Terry Winograd' ! arid 

"'*■ variables ... Bbdati give an Recount 


■ fj ' l -'i ;v y : :-. :'t -- RA:Blirchnll comparing^ ^ different." versions and 1 ... • pdiU&lt; He- COheninas. a ik lecturer in' the histotu 

V ■ ■ - v. v.. : : ;/ ';?• ’v‘- .!:*;& '• 0 v';V’v J'; •! I . ' •• - ' >, ,- •' •' 'i. • ' : 


loms ot some researqh; aloijg these Jiries,. 

SSlUs 1 ! ^^^ ( suP|iort' appMes-in legal. as . well as . ,. ,■ - * A GilUeS 

!46^^WPaf»fRogerrR6VenLaute -lac ieVllc; situafldis. y . :>K- '. V- % • - ; 

pbSltjbp. ' H® " VCoHenV.has a: t 6 'rmid_al>Ie :^.) 1 1 ®.®°?*' .-i 1 — 4 . . 1 - 


Fiindamentals of Heat Transfer 
by Lindon C. Thomas 
Prentice-Hail, £18.15 
ISBN 0 13 339903 6 

Professor Thomas lias written his 
book for American undergraduate 
students of heat trausfer and sug- 
gests that it " should also serve as a , 
.useful reference for graduate 
students, practicing (sic] engineers, 
and other persons who ore inter- 
ested in energy related problems". ■ 
Certainly the book covers all the 
topics that one would want to see 
in a book for study, and reference, 
in this subject at an introductory, ■ 
undergraduate, level in the United 
Kingdom. Conduction, convection, 
radiation, boiling, condensation, 
heat exchangers, turbulence— ail ; 

these topics are covered with, ade- 
quate thoroughness. In addition, the 
author approaches the most import- 
ant topics at several levels :. first a 
very basic discussion ; then a one- . 
dimensional approach i and finally 
a fairly' general treatment. Numeri- 
cal methods of solution, which to- 
day rank in importance with tradi- 
tional analytical methods, are given . 
proper place. 'And, on a point ot 
detail, It is pleasing to see the topic 
of variable thermal conductivity ,i0 
qne-diroensjoual ; geometries dealt 
with as a unified problem for; 
plates, cylinders and spheres. 
Moreover, the author is clearly both: 
enthusiastic and well-liirormedj 
about the practical • importance! : of ' , 
the subject ’aiid takes, trouble to 
communicate his .attitude by the 
in c lit s ion of yp-to-data . references 1 
and illustrations^ Finally, the Book- 
is handsunioly bopnd and would 
enhance" any student's . bookshelf. '■ 
However, even nowadays, a book 
.costing £18.1? must possess special 
|. merit over, its numerous competitors 
and be free from serious faults to 
bo- worthy ol recommendation.' to 
undergraduates of even to, practising 
. engineers. Unfortunately, it lias to be 
said that, despito these, irierit?,* the 
book has several sources' of weak-, 
ness, The first is 0 tendency tq allow 
the' detail sutro, unding a topic to 
Obscure .the essential principles. For 
example, thermal resistance Is a very 
useful concept . .in .'lt((at. transfer 
which la widely and ;rigHtly made 
usa of in the book. But jit the rooder 
at some point ‘should ask himself 
" Exactly how > Is it • defined,? " or ■ 
"What are the rules for -its applica- 
’blKty Iie> will* hava-to-’searoh^for 


the answers ; and 4hei Index will not 
help. This general fault may be 
summed up ns a failure to arrange 
the material on various topics in a 
convenient manner . for refOrenco 
and to prune and condense where 
necessary. , v - .... 

The second weakness concerns' the 
way in which, the .examples And 
certain other sections are laid out, 

' While the typesetting itself is bold 
and clehr, one feels that the layout 
has been based prj pages of notes 
rather than designed for maximum 1 
clarity and readability In book .form. 
Surely it is beneficial to the reader . 
of a technical book for different 
typefaces to be used for the main 
text, .the statement of a problem 
(example), and the solution of that 
problem ?. Arid the use of double 
capital letters (like KE) to represent 
tingle entitles in equations (kinetic 
energy- in this Instance) is not good 
practice in technical writing, and Jn 
the present book con.tribut.es to 
rendering certain statements 6i tha 
First Law of Thermodynamics un- 
necessarily daunting and tin pleasing. 

The last weakness to he men- 
tioned is a certain lack of precision 
or consistency which, if undetected 
by- the reader,: may confuse; and, 
if detected, .may und®l' m i n ® confi- 
dence. Thus,’ at' one ' paint, a black - 
body is deHned ' (correctly) as one 
.which absorbs- all ipd.de nt thermal 
radiation, while later it is defined 
aa * one which emits maxi mum 
thermal radiation at a given tem- 
perature (the lattor statement is of 
course' dediicible f rpm the first 
definition). Another example is the 
presentation b£ dimensional analysis 
(introduced incidentally without any 
subsectional' heading): Bucking- 

ham’s ir theorem. Is stated and 
applied with InaurWcieiu precision 
and qualification of mopning. F-or 
example, the number of ‘‘signifl-. 
cant’. ■ dimensional, parameters Is 
introduced wlthput ^ny . explanation 
of what constitutes significance;:, 

, The student Who works ; lils way 
: through this 70&page, . book con- 
scientiously will certainly acquire a 
reasonable ^map' of the subjefct at 
. uridargraduntb • level, but be will 
‘have palp a higher price In time 
and moppy .than seqms rcaHy heces- 
:,sary. v *. 


J.R.Singitam 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

AopUoallom ar 4 Invited ter the f allow! n-j 003tj which are avail- 
able teninodlatafy unless jtharwlsa InditatvJ. 

ACADEMIC 

Lacturoahlp/Sanlor Lectureship In Phyrioloa# (Cardiovascular — res- 
piratory, physiology or Neurophysiology) (AvaliatKa 1. 1.01. 1 

Lee tcirBsh Ip/a enlor Lectureship In Law (3 post a) 

Exp Brian is of (lia practice of law In Zimbaowa and 1 (ftrouaft taws f- 
ledge of Mrioan law will be a strong recominsndalion. 

LaoluNUhlp/Sonior Laeturaihlp In Crap PioduJtlou 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Faculty of Engineering. 

Faculty ol Science (past-doctoral}. 

Institute of Mining Research. 

Regional and Urban Pfenning Cantr* 

SCIENCE .LABORATORY TECHNIClAN/MEOECAf- 
LABORATOHY TECHNOLOGIST 

Department of Physiology. 

SALARY SCALES I approximate equivalent In £ 3tarlmg| 


Coni dr Lecturer (Madldal) : E13.230>. 393 -14,818x332 -15, ISO 
Lecturer Grade I (Medical] : Cl M52 < 348- 12.644 

Lecturer Grade It (Medical) : C 8.006 x 340-11.109 

Senior Lecturer : £ 8.247x340-10.291x306-12,(171 

, Lecturer Grade t : E 6,377 x 340 - 9,769 

.Lecturer: Orida U, . . t I | 4.016^333- 0.W9H348- 8, 0W 

- Banlor • RemWroh 'fallow- a . ^*-9,669 

Research Fellow Grade (- H B.MBKOIti— Y.Mfl". 

H see arch Fellow Gracia If 1 0 4.410x300- 5.810 

Junior Heeearoh Fellow : £ 3,501 X 223— 4,168 , 

Science Labarelory Technician : 

Srr. Saletioft Lab. Technician : C 3.904 x 213 - 4.909 (S.B.) 

X27 7- 0.900 x 290- 7,193 

Medical Laboratory Technologist : £ 4.110x213- 4,989 (8.B.) , 

K 277- 0.808x200- ’7.198 
Appointment on above 'seal as eat: aiding la . qualification* and «- 
parlance. 

CONDITION* OP SERVICE s Both permanent pensionable tarn)* and 
•horl-tem con tree ta are ottered for acidemia Polls, 


FURTHER PARTICULAR 6 an Ihe above poet*, on oondltlOfM of 
eervtaO and Oil mothOd , of eppllealloii should bo obtained prior to 
submitting an' application from (he Asnolntmanta Orflaer (Stall), 
(Mvorelty of.ZImbebwo, P.O. Box MR 1077 Mount Plaaeant, Salisbury, 
VZlmbetWro.' • • • . 

: ■ Ovarseae. oj^Hoanta may obtain rurfar particulars from BUS Associa- 
tion idT^ Commonwealth- UnlverslUe, (Apple. ), -as Gordon Square. 

' London wciH 0 RR. 

ApbHoatlona should be submitted by 18 December, ' 1960^ 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 




(LEVEL B/9) 

Applications are Invited for the above-mentioned acade- 
mic position by th9 Department of Chemical Technology 
which conducts a five year degree course in Food Tech' 
nology. 

Applicants should be suitably qualified food technologists 
with appropriate industrial and/or academic experience. 
Preference will be given to applicants with a strong back- 
ground (n Food Microbiology.. 

Salary range: Level 8— K1 3,425; Level 9— K15.275 per; 
annum. (K^Stg. Q.0221.) 

The Initial contract will be for 3 years. Other benefits in- 
clude a gratuity of 24 per cent taxed at 2 par bent, 
appointment, repatriation and leave fares for the stall 
member and family after 18 months of service, settling 
in and out allowances, six weeks paid leave per year, 
education Tares and assistance, towards school fees, free 
houblng. Sslary oqntitiuqliCr) and rnedldsi benefit solipmee 
are available. ' . ' * 

Datalfed applications (two copies), with curriculum vllaa, 
together with the names and addresses of three referees, 
should ba received by the Raghfrar, Papua Near Guinea 
: University of Technology, PO Box 783, Lae, Papua New 
. Guinea, by 30 November, 1980. 

Applicants resident In the UK should "also send one copy 
to Ihe Association of Commonwealth Universities (Apple.), 
38 Gordon Square, London WCIH 0PF, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 

DEPARTMENT of horticulture 

Applications an Invtlad for. a full-ttma aaedamla appointment lit the 
ESTM..* «“«•"»»»■■ ■wwlotmanl will bs modo at Z 
Drimnre dsaniL ta* ** ®2. ,B J Be lecturer.. An honours 

£ ? Li * T ?!-. woaaalul eandj. 


^ MRtilano# . in on* ar both of thp Shore nTiili 


r'"m rrapaeannn and Greenhouse Tnuhnolagy. 
^ Mpeifano* i (a on* ur both of thp Shore nnili 

W currant salary sorI«b are : 

Aailaianl Lecturer t f»,425-£ 8,701 

College Lecturer 1 *8^47—812,012 

p ? n L ° n ‘f 1 ® rfll *vant aaala Will ba In soaordanc* with 
Sohlrmo! 0 ^ Mci Thora *» * non-wiilflbuiarv pension 

JlS.jp ■ppncullDn, further Infonnailon (Inolutflna 


BalHald, Dublin ;4: Talaphono anqulrlaa 
Su. 1Mb« ,8 iwo. reQBlpt ^ ■PPH?«Uons Is TfiWaday 


tMp 



hi 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF AUGKUW 

NEW ZEALAND 

LECTURESHIPS IN ARCHITECTURE (3) 

CLOSING DATE: 12 DECEMBER 1900 
Apptliisnta should be quall(l«d In archliaclure or In i ntftf 
preferably wilh experience in praciioe and teaching, and pfsty, m 
a postgraduate qusilficatlDn Iq archlieciure or plhw. iei«.iriUK4i« 
The Council will be particularly idle rested In cahdlihlti Vlbcwwo 
In architectural history ; professional practice. dCKfwncrdious H 
managamenl ; and architectural drawing and aommunlcattoL 

LECTURESHIP IN MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. 
(Department of Cell Biology) 

CLOSING- DATE: 18 JANUARY 1981 
Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent qualification In 0MM 
Biology, Biochemistry, Cham I airy or Microbiology as wMI n goMm 
experience In Molecular Biology and preferably, uni uparwai 
molecular aspects of Immunology. Tha DepBnmenl'1* cawoM i 
raaearQh groups In Molooular Biology, Molecular GwmHm. Plum 
Animal Virology and Calf l/Hras Iruclure. Research iaj tstyiHt 
teaching Is broadly based on these groups and tha DwntImm 
equipped for research and teaching In Iheso areas of motan 6Wf 

LECTURESHIP IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

CLOSING DATE : 10 JANUARY 1BB1 _ 

Appllcsnte should have st least an honours degree In Cnfl Efyue 
and some prsollcal experience, or have postgraduate qtuUliHM 
successful applicant without a doctoral quallllcaUan ml Nt- 
opportunity to study part-time for s PhD degree. ■ 
Commencing salaries will ba dolermlnad In acoortfanca with duSgj 
and experience within IhB scale for Lecturers, at ptaw* J®* 
StS, 300 per annum. Conditions of Appointment and MslnoMt 


all poalhona are available from the Aaslotant Registrar 


LECTURER 

IN' 

COMMERCIAL 

LAW 

to the Dttmrtrtent of Man. 
naeraeot. The Department 
form* psrt of Hi* School 
of Commerce and Is respon. 
ciMe for the reaching of 
teal fltuilfes at both un- 

rttrgraduaie and postgradu- 
ate level within the Faculty 
of Economics and Com- 
oerrt. Special areas ' of 


study Include Contract Law, 
Special Commercial Con- 
mco, and Company, In- 


no appointee will be ex- 
pected to teach, develop 
curriculum and aupervhse 
undies In one or more of 
then areas. Applicants 
thould hold a good first 
degree In Law and profer- 
ibtjf a lilghor degree or 
other evidence of research 
activity. A professional 
qualification would be an 
idnntige. Previous tea cl i- 
inj experience, preferably 
KUhln a university non-law 

r ment, Is highly dealt- 
it I* anticipated tliat 
I tbs appointee will take up 
the appointment for the ba- 
ttening of the ■ academic 
rear in 1981. 

Current ' salary range : 
SA17739 to 8 A 233 03 per 
tuum. 

Bcucflte include super- 
innnstlon, fares to Perth 
tor appointee and depen- 
dent tolly, removal allow- 
me. study leave and long 
ftntce leave and housing 
loan scheme. 

Applications In duplicate 
ifafftf fWl nereonal parti cu- 
U«I qoalir/caUoos and ex- 
pnfme should reach the 
tiSOL. ®***8ng Officer, 
i^tyof Western Aust- 
nra, Nedlsndi 6009, West* 
r-Auhralia by .December 
Jl 'W' . Cinqi'datc* should 
tow three, referees to 
■gteto the Acting staffing 
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AUSTRALIA 


Applications sra Invllad for tha 
following posts, for whleh sppll- . 
ostlons otoso on the astss 
shown. Ss I arias (unlsss othsr- 
wlss slated) era as follows : 
FrMaWoV 8A37,16t ; Ssnltfr 
Lecturer *A23.aoi - 0A27,74t ; 
LsOtUror SA17.739 - 8A23.303. 
Further 'dolalls end application 

( irocsdura may be oblslnad 
ram The Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities (Appts), 
38 Gordon Square, London WCIH 
0PF, unless odwnvlaa tlalsd. 


The Flinders University 
of South Australia 

CHAIR OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Application* are invited from 
scholars wlili IniercvLs .lu 
any area of Sociology for 
appointment la ihe Chair of 
Sociology in llu School nt Social 
Sclcncos. 71 ve Inlcrasts of 
axiiUng meinberi of the discipline 
are In macra-siXlology, hlsUylcet 
sociology and social airuciure, 
and the University hopes Urn 
the person appointed would 
euwiglben ilia discipline's 
activities In Iheso areas- 
'Enquiries of sn academic nature 
may be directed to Dr. J. D. F. 
Plant, Chairman of the School 
of Social Science!. 

15 Deccmbar. 1980. 

James Cook University 
of North Queensland 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION) 

Applicants ahould normally 
lmvo a PhD In education 
together with bash qualifications 
In lilltory. Major qualification* 

In tho history of education 
with a special emphasis on the 
history and context of Australian 
education and a commitment 
to professional teacher education 
are essential. Subsidiary 
Interests In ona or more of 
curriculum dovelopqienl and 
His teaching of history In Ihe 
secondary school, dio politics and 
economic* of education, modern 
developments In primary or 
.secondary education or 
eduoallonpl administration would 
bo an advantage. Applicants '• 
must have had slfnlnonni 


leaching experience at primary 
or Recondary lovet. 

If November. I9W. 

Unlverelly of 

Western Australia Perth i 

LECTURER IN 
EXERCISE 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Human movement and 
recreation studies 

Candidates should hold a PhD 
degree and should bo specialists 
In exercise physiology. Tho 
speolaliit areas of competenc? 
required for teaching and • 
supervising graduate undents 
Include environmental physiology 
. end physiology of training. 

The ippdlnlee will be required lo 
apply iIibm rirlllx In human ■ 
movement laboratories- < The ' 
i appointee will be ezpccicp l a 
avsimio duly not taler than tit 
February, 1981. Benefit* Include 


Benefits Include 


: superannuation, fare* to Perth 
for. appointee and' dependant • 

• family, removal alloWarice, study 
leave and long » frioo laavd and 
liouilng loan scheme. • 
Anpliwulona In dnpllcate staUng 
full eeraoahl particular*; 
qunllficaUoni and experience 
sbould bo Bern to Hie Afting 
Staffing OfftoWj UnlvcnHy of 
Wevlerii Ailrirella, Ned land i. 
Western Aostralla. 4009. . 
OmdldatcB should request three 
' rtfoNe* lo, write ImmodlaWy * 

, lb the Acting Siafflpg.Ofnrer, • . 
29 N ovember. IGBQ., . . .■■■- ■ 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH •• 
Applicants should hqlifa'lillher - 
degree in Ensilili, wilh 
Bf!c<jtet quallncsttom In . ' 

. AiielralUin ituf/or modern . 

TIv^auccoKful spplldant will 

-will lake pirlld'lhB iMChli18 , 
of boUvPa**>qd Hbnauri ■ , . 

1 December, 19*0. _ 

LECTURER IN •. 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ' . . k 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

Depertmenl W EConomlctt 
Applicants for thla pprtlloo 
ihould. bave eubatanUa « 
IlflcaUoni. .unlvurnty 

s -‘ ik * i,f a,SSr'‘ 


teacldng In areas otlwr than 
Industrial relation*. 

An appointment will be made 
for u period of between two-five 
years. Tho successful applicant 
would be required lo lake up 
the appointment as early as 
possible In 1981. 

Appointee* from interstate or 
oversea* will be eligible for 
nvihunce with travel and 
removal expemet. 

28 Nuvombcr, 1980, 

LECTURER 
(TEMPORARY OR 
LIMITED TENURE) 
FORESTRY SECTION, 
FACULTY OF 
AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 

Applications are invited for two 
position* of Lecturer (tor a 
period or up lo three year*) 
omirncndng ) February. 1981. 
Position Number 20S 025 i 


The snccusfiil candidate will be 
required to leach at Craswlck In 
■lie first Instance, in Ihe Counu 
of silviculture, forest biology 
and dendrology. 

Pavilion Number 206 Oil i 
The appointee trill be required 
lo lecture In llu general area ol 
forest management with special 
emphasis on llic multiple use 
uf fnresl resources. Experience 
In forest economic* and/or 
forest policy 1* deilrable. 
Preference will be lo applicant* 
with postgraduate qualification*. 

18 December, I960. 

Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
AND SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
—HISTORY OF. 

IDEAS UNIT 

Haieareh Sahoof 
of Soolat Bclanaaa 
Applicants, who bbould be 
experienced in research and have 
doctoral degree* or equivalent 
experience, will be exeepted to 
have n suitable research project 
In the history ol Men*. The 
Unh li engaged in Ihe study 
of theoretically complex Idea*, 
a* they play a role In the 
development of Kclal thought, 
and or concept* and theorlei in 
the social sciences nr in the 
relationship between literature 
and I dear. Permanent member* 
of tha Unit arc Professor 

K ie Kamenka (Head). Dr# 
rt Brown and Mr. S. L# 
Goldberg ' 

28 November, 1980. 

POSTDOCTORAL’ 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
URBAN RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Retearah Sohool 
of Soolat Sclonoee 
The Urban Research UMl la a 
email ItHcrdlscIpllnory 0coup 
of researchers which nan been 
working pn various aapeeia 
of urban area* In Australia for 
fourteen years. U I* currenily 
giving esnphaiis to fanuoi relnwd 
to four areas. vU. Housing, 
derision making, dlilribuponal 
outconio* of urban Investment • 
and employment. It also Uopei 
(it contribnle to fmte major 
theme* which the Research 
School of Social Science* ax a 
whole Is eunepUy considering . . 
(if The social, political and 
ai'onomla conditions end history 
of group copwn*ux, 
accnrntnodellon and conflict in 
Anitrallnn socluly; 

(h)The implications for 
AuUrallan sorial structure and 
political process of the 
Immigrant melting pol ; 
fc) Australian resource ■ 

managemept, economic^ political 
and social Implication* ; 
fdt Social Justice in Australian • 
society. ... 

The Unit expects in he nble 
to contribute a locational 
dimension tot ho discussion pf 
these thorti**. • . ' 

Application* are Invited from • 
people with backgrounds end/ or , 
exper fence fn reiaarcb In Ino 
social xicence*. ' Aoplicdnt* 
should Indicate their field of .• 
interest and vvhhl I hw would . 
propose to undertake It- 
dAonlnled. /. ... 

14 November, 1980. 

SALARY. .. 

Salary on appointment will be 
lit aocdrdance with- quallfteltlons 
and experience within the • 

' Rcxdarch Fellow 124.778- . 

J^idqciSfal^ri'lSv Is appointed 
at a-IUed joint within tho 
. Research Fellow tonga, 

TERM OF, - J . ' . , 

appointment 

Research Frilow/Senlor Research 
Follow— three year's with ‘ ' • 




poxslbllity of euenajon to five 
years j Postdoctoral Fellow— 
one or iwo years', . Applleatlong 
will be. wolcome. from periotH • 
bWo (a lake leave. without my . 
Irota their own Institutions. • . 

. OTHER CONPITJONS’. - • 

Reasonable, appoUtmeht , ' 
eipCnns. are ■ paid. ■ Superahnusilon 
benefit* are available tor , ■ , . 

applicants Who pw ellilbld (o . 
uuu tribute. .AsiMuKe with 
(fading accommaflattoo M ■ ' 

. ; provided for,i «n appointee' frrua , 

. , ou tsfde . Caubprr?. 'The Uqfverelty 
. 1 reservfs ;lho.r|4bl ool tio thoke 
on anpo) hiiqeni.hr lojnoKB.an 

• ippcunlmen t ,1ty. bjvitauon .at | . . 

• any lime # '• •' 


I THE I 

I UNIVERSITY I 

I OF I 

I TASMANIA I 

! LECTURESHIP ! 
{ IiY SOCIOLOGY j 

I Applications are invited fori 
■a tetiurahlo Lectureship in ■ 
I Sociology. The area of I 
ifipeclillzarton Is open, al- . 
| though applications are en- 1 

I co ur aged from persons hov - 1 
Ing expertise In quantitative 1 
I methods and with empirical I 
! research experience. The . 
I Department of Sociology I 

I commenced Its leaching pro- ■ 
gramma in 1977 and has an* 
I establishment of seven. The ) 
.position is available from. 
1 February 1931. Further tn-l 

1 formation about academic i 
Bdpsctd of the post may be 1 
I obtained from Professor I 
,8. K. N. Crook, la tite. 
I University. I 

| The present salary scale is I 
j $ A17.739 — 6 x 5795, 1 x 
I $794— $23,303 per annum.) 
■ Further Information is avail - 1 
I able from (he Registrar, ' 
( University of Tasmania, Box I 
{ 252C, G.P.O., Hobart, Tas- 
1 mania, Australia 7001, or) 
ifrom the Association ofi 




I, 36 Gordon Square, I 


London WClfl 0PP, Appli- 
cations close on December 
1 1, 1980. I 

I Applications may be made 
I either on the University's | 
. application form available , 
I from the Registrar or the I 
I A.CU, or In the fortn of a i 
1 full curriculum vltse with 1 
I the names and addresses of ] 
, three referees. , 


UNIVERSITY 

OF 

WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA 

(Perth) 

LECTURER 
IN LAW 

Applications arc Invited for 
the above-mentioned ap- 
pointment on the snrf of 
the Law School. Preference 
may be given to candidates 
with a special interest in 
Procedure' and/or Convey- 
ancing.. The appointee wm 
be expected to assume duty 
as soon as possible after 
February 20, 1981. 

Current salary range : 
$ A 17, 7 39-5 A2 3, 3 03 per an- 
num. Benefits include super- 
annuation, fares to Perth 
for appointee and dependent 
family, removal allowance, 
study leave and long-service 
leave and housing loan 
Scheme- 

Applications in duplicate,' 
stating full personal particu- 


verslty of Western Australia. 
Nedlands 6009, Western 
Australia, by November 29, 
1980. Candidates should re- 
quest three referees to write 
Immediately to the Acting 
Staffing Officer. 


. ‘ UNIVERSITY OF 
; >APUA NEW .GUINEA 

Applications ar* invited lor 
(ha post of 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 



sooorti modsl Ion; family pseaagai; 
bxofisga ailawahc?; leafy fata 



ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 

OXFORD 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The -Collago proposes it there 
should be aulleble candidates 
to elect to two Junior Research 
Fellowships l tom i Oc tabor 
198), one In Economies end one 
In ' Theology. Sociology, Arch- 
eealogy or Anthropology. Can- 
didates should not normally have 
exceeded 28 years et the lime 
of lhair election end should 
have already completed their 
flrsl degree. The Fellowships 
are open lo men end women. 
T(e Fellowships wilt be tenable 
lor three years. The Junior 
Research Fellow In Economics 
will be required lo leech for 
up lo elx hours a week (which 
will be peld (or at the normal 
caph/itlon rale) nnd the Fellow- 
ship will be eligible for renewal 
(or a lourlh year. No teaching 
wilt be required ot Ihe second 
junior Research Follow In 
Theology, Sociology, Archae- 
ology or Anthropology, but it* 
Fellowship may exceptionally ba 
renewed for not more then one 

^Junior Resoaroh Fallow will 
receive ■ stipend or C4.27B a 
year, la minted to lunoh and 
dine st High Table without 
cIMrge end will, ll unmarried, 
be glvtjn free rooms or. II 
married, a housing allowance. 
Further particulars end foimi of 
application may be obtained 
from the Senior Tutor. Comploted 
application forma ahould be sent 
lo me Sonlpr Tutor ae oarly aa 
. ponalbla and not inter than 
Saturday. 24 January, 1991. 


NEW ZEALAND 

TtiB i/ftTvfilVKlrY OF 
ACOUSTICS 

Tho BltANZ Senior Rnacarch 
fellowship In Acoustics 
i Sch a ol of. Archil ociuro i » 
Closing da-ia : January 1*> 19H1 

The naslUen Is [undril b 
Ihe null ding Hc#carcli AMoct- 
atlon of New Zealand, snd lie 
Driisery mncilon Is iho 


_lbn or an Aceuailc 
sory Service to tho Now 
Zealand building,. Industry, 
Applicant* should havn a first 
durio in aclonca or Miflln- 
noring and a higher dnera 
which IncludM a aubaioniU. 
Dcouailca compenoni. Proles ■ 
aTonal exporlonca In ongincor. 
Ing, noise compel.- archlicr- 
turnl acoustics or communlly 
nolsn la esicnllal. Familiarity 
whh root lime data acqui- 
sition end control ivaloma 

and tholr anplicailon in 

acousUce laboratory measure 
mania would bo advanlonooui 
Commencing salary will ho 
tBiaWlahod Within the tcslo 
Tor Senior i/eclurors. at 

nrcsoni N7.SI9.B*6 If VA3.7VO 
wr annum. ^n^Jbp of 

>4®' 

AsiwJaUon'qf 
imlvorslHo 
Ctordon Bquaro 

Application In accprdflnco 
with 17 Method t of, Awitea- 
lion ,f enould b« (orwarrlBd 
aa noon aa PDirible bul not 
lei or man January 1C, 19S1. 


Zealand building^ „ - 
Applicants aliould have a firs 
dqgrco In . actoqco . or eugjn 


! BELFAST ■■■ 
tub quBEN'a uNivsnanv 
Ebcturcshipb 


q XL tv in WIIKtV lllliui TTIOV "'PI - 

cared, or such othor dale* as 
may be arranged. 

CELTIC 

. Candida IM ahould prof era My 
have competence in ono> or Iho 

Ing data: uecember 9. 1D0O. 
CIVIL BNGINBBIIING 


hevo a. special Iniarej 



■‘PH1LOHOPHY’ 

Two_ iKturethlps are eyail* 
ablo. (Tom. Soprani bar 1. 19HH. 
or. such other da ids b> may bo 
need. Candidates .. .wilh. 
Inl.Tntoroala in eny ilolu.'qf 
looophy .will be conildorod. 

mv 


' ECONO SOCIAL . _ 
This, loclurcalil 

\nrlll» 1 
elo at may J 
.jtee shnwld . DCV 
avo research experlohcD 
' ihtennih orLvrenMolh ccnlury 
nlc JMalMV-Qr America, • 
or ihe British Isles, and 
a of 
eiei; 


auciiacoloov 


ecturcshlp I* ■ avoHoble 
Vary l. lBBi. or- such 

» may m errangoU 
mury resonrch ani, 

a Europe, The succeaiful enn- 
lo would be . exproled, lo 
Isko an. aqilva part In ino worn 
nt the palooacgraoy ^ cenirf. • 
lot Docamber 10 


which 

purl anco, end 
bo model at 
to on 


pm 


rising to Kii.orr wiui 

,arw jimnaton righlt nn« 

. Bor the FSBU or US0. The 
apnoduinanu will lie subtsa ra 
,o pqrtqd nf prqbetlon of “Rio 
three yattr* In duration. Funhor 
partlculerg moy . bo oblslnod 
im _ Hie . Poraonnel Officer. 

a mrwtoa 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF SYDNEY 

LECTURESHIP 
IN EDUCATION 

AppU cants sinu!j have 
appropriate academic ciubII-. 
CkatloiB and c»pcr)«nce In 
the field of Uis history of 
education and. In particular, 
in the area of the history 
of AustreiMan education. 
D-utiea will Include the tea- 
ch'-irg and. supervlscon of 
students pursuing these 
areas at boLh the uuder- 
grsduste. and . .poitgiwduaie 
levels.. 

Salary range : $A17,730 to 
623,303 per annum. 

The position Is expected to 
be filled by a probationary 
appointment of three yeses, 
capable of leading to tenure 
but If all the university's 
requirements for tenure arc 
deemed to be satisfactorily 
met tenure may be granted 
qt the time of appointment. 
Applications, Including cur- 
rlculmii vitae, list or publi- 
cations and mimes of three 
referees by December 1, 
198Q to tile Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, N.S.W. ' 
2006, Australia, from whom 
further Information is avail- 
able. 

Information also available 
from Association nf Coqi-| 
moil weal Hi Uni verst lies 

( Apple) , 36 tiordon Square, 
London WCIH 0PP. 


BELFAST 

THE QUEBN'B UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


D^PAHTT^WT Ojr BNOj.iail^ 

roqulrod'laiboip In" tho project 
BocloHnauiitLlc Variallon and 
Lingula lie Chanoo In Delfnal 
unuor tha diracllpn ol Dr. J. 
Mil ray and Dr. A. L. Milroy. 
'Ilia nppolnunani win bu lor-lii 

G onitis or possibly allaluiy 
nger. protr-ratwy {ram Janu- 
ary 1981 or as soon as nos- 
aibio ihmreairer. Cendldalrs 
bould proftrebiy no uaoit 
radical plioiusiteians. with an 
iLcmi In phoneiagicul thuory. 
..nsuIaUe chango, iingulsflc 
campuuillon or il&llailcs. 


Hone, cndoalnn Cull 
.. vitae and thu nnuii 


ftfrrn 


. n vileo and thu nanus 
ngisn o( iwo rt>l ortns, 
io MitL la Ihe Pononnul 
Tho quocii’B VJnlvor- 
afrasij nclfaai Bf7 

i -v- 0 ln „ 


BUCKINGHAM 

tub univkubity colleqb 

ra «p °i(m»as ,n " H,p 

LECTURER In FRENpIT, |on- 
■ lie lor one your ■ u 

irU 1 1 QR1 Tim— 


able Tor one year ■ froini Jan- 
uary l 1981. Thorp may ba 
tha , poa nullity ■ ■ of... renewal. 
Appllcfuita should, havo en 
Inlormrt lh leaching Prench lo 
pDn:tpaclaueta. ■ Salary yyiil ba 


mriffB: £0, 


ne T sJiouid 
as poaalblo. 


m ppp 
rfflorf ns 
and not laiqr 


CANADA 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 

DALUOUS1E UNIVERSITY 
- Halifax. Canada 


vlalllng appolnlmenls nvallabie^ 
Preferred nroas of exporilrD arq 
oopiputera/Mia. atellallcs end 
P/OM. Pn.D, In coonato area 
required, 

Rank ' and salary donendenc 
upon oxporlenco and uubllca- 
ilona racard. _ 

Furthor tn To irn alien obraln- 
|Wo frotn- 1 ProFtoaor M. J. (S* 
Martin, Schdoi or Bualnrsa. 

§9RSfi &T8!&d*! l ' ,ltaK - 


DURHAM » 

TtfiB UNIVERSITY 

lecttureship xn theolooy 

Appllcallorte nre Invllad for 
a goal _ of. LECriJItER In 
)LQGY from Odonor 1. 

. The parson aupalntod 
fa* expaciDd fa loach ihe] 

a no Ini an ihe 
a C9.606 1q 
— _ — or with normal 

ITtaWW .ha 

lo Avhom appUegliona . i 
VPlw) i naming ihraa refer 

fex m4 ^ 


. CARDIFF . 

. UNlVERBriY COLLEGE *. 

’ tho A s»|s vis 

numi or Edii<?uflon tor a fixed 
term dr inrenynrs. _ . , 

n ,filvv, range! fea.ooS ,io- 
Oil ,570 nor annum. 

, Duue^lo qominonce aa soon 

■ ■u.in.Bip'as 

nddrgasps af -Iwq rofcraca, 
■fhottldr -ba fdrWardod la tha 


Vloo-rirlncipal lAdnUnteiraUQnt 

• Cpj. 1XL, - from whops lurlhrr 
Purllculaire ora sv el la bio. f!M- 

























THE TIMES IHCHEtt, EDUCATION SKIPWJiMriw , ^ 




LONDON 


Universities 

coirtmuedi 


BlnXllCCK COLIJtOB 
(Unlv**riuv t>l London)- 


CiVMBRIDCG 

FrTZWILUAM college" 


OXFORD 

NEW COLLEGE 



lectureship in GHLvni*rttY 


- FELLOWSHIP MID 
COl.I.bi 1C Ll'AMUIlFSHIP 
IN EClJNO.MIfSd 


k*i(7 O jV 1 1 -yft 1 ' \ r r'± ' * i,H V J r? vt7 


EDINBURGH 


TICE UNIVERSITY 
DUPAIITMKKT UF COMPUTCA 

i lectMT' 1 .. 


Apnllcitioiia ,iro IniMied lor 
llic .iiiavo iwit Traiu rnmll'l.ii:* 
wirii liar lit no unrt nwcvjrrh 
liii-'rayti In PliirsIcAl Clii'nil «liv. 
Ti ti haivf.1 iu fui IUr> iiMlnan 
nil Lifnr ilun iiiiolwr I. IMitt. 

Siirrinn saUrv will in* an 
Mm tom-r nan of mo (.nclurar 
Brni** (fivnon ia M.M'S inu« 


J. AIITHHII IIAIHJT 
ncaCAIICII I’ELLOWSIIIP 


Polytechnics 


polytechnics continued 


trm iiit annum London 
WciuiiMna — umlvr review ). 


. I TEMPORARY Cl IMirl 

LL’LTDHUtl. 

i computing orrtCLi* &»• 


nEMOPrSlRAIGIl. 

TMa LECTUTIE9IIIP h avid- 


Ilia ninin of iwo rc*f**rt*i*i 
aliO'Ud ha .wm uv rvlaiiarir 
2. IWl to iho A-.«litanl Snira- 
iirv * Pnraonnoli <THESi, 


aWa fioni January 1, JWl. but 
ih.i duo of npiramlmom can ua 
UaLiyod ft» nrcunnrr to attract 
lli.< rljht raudldato LJood candl- 
Hum of any spKlalttuUoii arj 
invited to aitply. to (Mil ana 
ToimiCiMry i ana vrar i Lu-:- 


Hlrltj^cL Colli'si*.. MaloT Straot. 
Lan-lnn WCIE 7HX. iMoniiono 
oi -iso r**i 2 Li. iistannlun r.n. 
from vrlinm furihor daum.i may 
Im olM-ilnod 


Toinuciritry i ana vran Lu-:- 
tun-untn la al» awimWo for mo 
nc-iUiXiiLc your lOKL-U*. 


NEW ZEALAND 


TH.» COMPUTING OFUCEd, 
AS4I9 TANT COMPUTING Ut F|- 
HBH or OEMONaTflATCm no« 


I* cunlUble Tram April 1. 

C jn lit itiie « witii a aiiociaL inier- 
ph in VLSI dndlgn or nikro- 
iiroc.’j *tiru nra nrllciilirly 
sought. A further corapuiino 
Officer poai for a cJinllttaio 
Nrifviuiiilnu in loftwaro dvsian 
may tlao become available. 

Salary 9nia juitdor rnvl«vi; 

Loctiirar: £6.000 lo E11.57S. 

C-niiuuIIiiq Officer. £*.30. In 
S1.TI3 

Al«13lnnl Contliulinp Otilrae 
or □■'inaiiMralor. £4,7-i0 lit 
OVM1 

i All wlNi plocomonl accorrt- 
ln*| in nqo, qu.il III cal Iona and 
oxnpripnca. t 

further pjrllrulaM of Uto 


[jNivtiisrrY or otago 

FACULTY OF MRUICfNH 


Tho cel 1 090 liW't Li uniwlnt 
a r.ollcgo L-cii'irr in E-: att- 
ain Ic3 fmm Jjaiurv 1 , 
or a* won ns ucwlhlc* ti.or*- 

ailur. v.-iiich 

H oi»->n to men anil worn on. 
vdll bn for u ihrlod ni ilir-"J 
v.urt In lh*.> lira! inaunci*. 
with the i.uMWllly oi ro 
aruirtnlnivnl for ii ii.riod nnl 
eccnartlnu lv*rc» run Tlu 
nerion ar>|Krfnti>U wnulil he 
0 ).>cT 0 il to an oft Idol h.illow- 

^ 'ft i* pen Mono ill o at I lion J la 
IncrofimuLil wiililn tin* r.inaa 
B1.H75 In L7.13H Min |mr- 
sc>n arnaintad v*.iufi{ fm o«- 
lio-'tea la t*.*.v:li fur the Ecan- 
onilca Tripos and in unitortuka 

r> •search 

Anidlt.il Iona should b*> son! 
to lit') Master ■ Cr.nn wlioiw 
further particulars muy In) 
nbtainodi • Uy pucnmiior l, 
l'Jfli), nnrl irnnl.l li.i ate lm- 


Tlio Cnilmo Invlm i niuHt- 
rallona far Die alt. 1 *-*. .IIINIOU 
IMiSCAiiCH FELLOWSHIP, to 
he hriil on nils occiHan In 'm 


gggafcgasaasaaMaa 


iWA 1 -A’. jtEtia-y V- 


flriil of Economics, with p«r- 
Mcular emiili.vtu uo Ei.inomlcj 
ond Manaocinonl , and ton.'lilo 
far Ulrnu ycaii from Qclulior 
i. liHi. Thu inienttnn is 
that iho oslablllhinonl of this 
rearorri, rollowshlp Jlionld oup- 
p.n-l iho now underaradtiatia 
cour.wi involvinn rcoaaiiiiat 
and Menam-mont ■ Enalnoorlrin,. 
Economics & Manaucmunt : 
Metallurgy. Ccoiivnilci b 

Management! • 


JULIANA Cl/VLtn SfATTHEWn 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 


.Tha Cal logo Invites anplk.i- 
tlaius for Ihli HEdEAlICCl 


Faculty oi Technology 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 
AND HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
EN03NEER5N0 


ponied by a currlvulum vltao 
und Uin names of two rderuua^ 


STUDCNraillP. 10 b.i lii.ld 111 
the gnnoral flold of Aria and 
Letlers. nnd tana bio (or two 
y*vrs Irani October 1. i'JHl. 


Application fomis and 
further panic ulars of Iho abova 


WIMJJNnTON nUNITAL 
Kcaioor. oi- MKmaiNB 


NORWICH 


warden . Now Col logo. Oxfanl. 
A PHI I cal l oils must rn.ich IMm 


lVFI,UNr.TOPI 
NEW ZEALAND 


LEGTimr.ti/BENian 
I.EtmfRI-R IN 
MEDICAL SOL IU LOGY 


UNlYEHSflY OF 
EAST ANGLfA 


Aimncaiions must rn.icn nitii 
by NbVMnher 23. 1080. Baclt 
candltUla Is asked to ntuiot 
throe roferoea and to raqilojt 


K is may b9 atuelnad ffini. 
9 n cro>nrv. unlvarelty of 


the 9"crotnry. uni varsity or 
Edinburgh. Old Callajia. South 
Hriilno. Edinburgh Bfli "YL 
Aintfcatlaru hr letter, InclutUng 
a curriculum vitae end iho 


A ordinal Inns nn* invited fur 
the unit nr I ilCTHHIIU Hb'NKtlt 
r.t:r:iifiM:n in mcdicw- tton- 

Ol.iiirY In tha Welllnntan 
Clinical School af Medicine. 

The eucctnnful cundideta 
slioulit have touching and ro ■ 
search Ininrosis in iho apnllca- 
Hon of social on Ice l methods In 
tlio hnehh (lutij. lie 'eho will 
have ilia opporiunliy or indl- 
pendent In vosllaulon and will 


Application* are Invited fnr 
■ LECTUITESIKP In &*}• 
NOMfCS in Hu* School of 
Economic jnd siicliI Studies. 
Tfi i» post Will I".' lennhl.i feam 
Junujrv I. I'dM. ur j* «nnn 
in patslhln Ihi'rejfinr. Thant te 
nn rastrlcileii on tbn hold of 
special l u l ion bul .lnier*i)i and 


Ihcro to wrlia directly tn ll in 
Wnrdfln a loiter which should 
roach him not Inter than 
Dacomltar 6. l**RO Inlorvlevr* 
for shnrt-llstud candldahr) will 
In* held at tltu end <>[ January 


Salary Scale : £1 2.S42-C1 5.432 

Applications are Invited for the post of Director 
of Studies and Head of tha School of Electric* 
and. Electronic Engineering. The School offm 
a CNAA sandwich degree with honours and a 
part-time degree in engineering. In addition 
strong emphasis is placed on technician edu< 
cation, and courses are run leading to the TEC 
Higher Certificates and Diplomas, as wdl as the 
Higher National Diplomas. 

There is a 9trong research tradition particulerty 
In the Held of biomedical engineering and the 


HL Strathclyde 
4? Department 
'-J of Education 

GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The Glasoow College of Technology, a major poly- 
technic Institiilion of higher education. Invlltf 


technic lustltulJon of higher education. Invllte 
applications for the following poets 




LECTURERS 

LEARNING SYSTEMS. Sen. I.ect. * A The 
Learning Systems Adviser will have responsibility 
for the development of learning and teaching 
systems and resources. Applicants for this new 
post should have substantial experience of teach- 


J ost snoiuu nave suusrannni experience or teach- 
ug In higher education, and o?cpertlse In the 
development of learning and teaching materiuls. 


pahillty In raiciarch an* essen- 
tial . Initial snlarv will bn wllhln 
tlio ranoo £8.503 ta £6.'iR3 


School is closely Involved in a Teaching Com* 
pany, supported by DOI/SRC. 


per annum on ifio scalu £fl.3*W 
to eil.37Q nor annum lun-Jnr 


. V -V 


n iia«*s ui two rarcrroi aliauld 
be j*?ni 10 tha Hocretarv at Uia 
abdve jiMrnt, FlMiO niililo r jT- 
Dr.im.-v lOTil. An nl lea Cl ana fur 


Mia a.lvlBft and bmim . olUer* 
In ibo dnalgti and conduct of 
■lU’llai in Iha Wolllnaton 
rugion. 

Salary ■ I-oetiiror N'/.S18.7Sn 
lo Klu.AAil : Senior (^•cttiror 

N7B1>.8«1<» lo 1.723 nor 
a'wiiini i wills a bur ut 


rovlow), pluu V S.S. bcnnfin. 

AnplicD nans iono coriy only I 
diving rull parricuinra or ngo.- 
dualiilcaUona and evpartonca, 
lognlliar with Iho namoa and 
ftddraeocs or tbroo liurlons 14 
whom roromncD itwv bo madi, 


tn.< iioi-nsanont Locmrcrjhlu muit 
ha ra.ralvod bv Novftmbar 2ft. 


CmdlilitCw applylna Tor muro 
in in ann noil nco3 only loud 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


Should bo lodged with ■ tho 
Eitabl lali man 1 Offlcor. Unlvor- 


aae miillcaiion. 


N/? 22,7101. slty or East Anglia. Norwich 

Furuior p.-irilculnr* nrn avail- NR4 7TJ ilaluphom : 0®>I 


able from Uio Association or 
L'onsinaiiWL’Ulli . UnlveiAlloa 


( ilpnla 1 . 36 Gordon Btiwiro, 
London VVCIIf (NT. Thi* Poan. 
Wrillnn'an Ctmic-jl School at 


or , 161 ovl. 2126 1 . from whom 
fUrthar partlrulan may bo 
obtained, not ’a lor man Navain- 
bor 30, lUHCi. No fanna of 


CAMBRIDGE 


TWB UNIVERSITY 


MaiUcino. Wolllngion Itoiallul. 
Wallinntan Q. or from tho 


BEN to H LecniHtSefllP 
IN LAW 


AmllcaUanit Bra Invtlorf roe 
• Senior Lnrlumhln In cbo 
nawtv eMoltUBhod School or 
l.iw IwuiMo from Oolobnr L, 
19AC. B-ilury scull* £1 L.IfiB to 
£1 i>.*wuy par annum- Candldatoj 


lioqlsirar cf tho Unlvoiilty. 
P.u. Clow 96. Dunrdln. Now 
Zuii'iinJ. 

Airnllca lions ctoio an Doooiik 
hor 10 1 080 . 


applies (Inn are i**uod. M 
naming throe referee* you unt 
nardcutariy rMtuoslod to glvo 
only ilia namoa or thmo who 
cun Ifliinediuloly bo approaohod* 


LUCY CAVENDISH COU£OQ 
IICSCARCH FELLOWSHIP 


NORWICH 


AmUcatlons ara tnvitod for 
a Hoseorch Followahlp onon to 
wonion. Tho Collago has a 
flpocUl Inloroal In grnduata 
woman who wish to Lifto up. at* 


The applicants should be wall qualjffed nj| 
experienced graduates able to make a sfgnfif* 
cant contribution to the work ol the School 
Including curriculum deveidpment and research. 
The successful applioant will be required la 
maintain and foster close ties with Industry vd 
to support professional activities. 

The polytechnic is creating a limited ninfer 
of Professorships in which acadsmlc leatali 
will be emphasised and the successful apgli* 
cant for this post will be eligible to qppj y. 
The Polytechnic i9 a direct grant injiiiufcxi 
with' an Independent Board of Governors. It 
opened in 1971 and has a student populsSon 


of some 7,500. It has extensive new purposebufl 
accommodation, including 830 residential place 
on the 114-acre campus overlooking the sea it 
Jordanslown, a pleasant and quiet residential 
area. There is a scheme of assistanoe with 
removal. 

Further particulars and application forms wfticn 
must be returned by 24 November 1980, mn be 
obtained by telephoning Whltsabbey (0231) 
85131, Ext. 2243 or by writing to : . 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 


rutum to i-Mearch a ft or a brojb 
In. tholr cursor. The Follow 


NEW ZEALAND 


wirii pxnmisa in any of thn 
otilor riritli Of (agnl iluly wilt 


DMlar ririd* of legnT ” 
lio c-oAol^urap. 

. Anpiicatiana (ning ooolot),- 
IncluulTin n currtctDunt vibio 
«ni Urn nimai nnM addragiM 

.BTHB 1 

■k*om. whom fnrtt'iy uartleuiaw 
gnv bo abtaiiiod. by NovoaiUar 


UNivRHsrrv of 

CANTERBURY 

ChrlltchurdU 


^^VuHraHirm ameriuan 
RY In iha School at 


Bnollih and Ammran Sludlo*. 
Tha Lcclurpihla will l» lit 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
U’CTUnEH IN ACCOUNTANCY 


nlnaloonlh and twanilath enn- 
tury American III Miry and will 
bo l«nab(a from Oclohor X. 


wUl be requirad to warb In 
Cambrldoe. Tho ilia at Iho 
award will dofxnul on tha 
drcumatancos or iho aucco&aful 
QPpUcant and do<>» not tncludo 
I too occommodflUon. 


vllod from 

yershtil copoMn of iDoohlog 
cuurjoA and cooduollng m- 
*~irch In ono or mara or .tha 


1 *JSK Initial iMarv will bo 
gfj|i^ln_ Iha range C3.B09 


rroa accommodailon. 

Parilculara obialnabla Irani 
tho Coiiog a Secretary. Cloiina 
dMO for anpllcuttona January 
13. 19B1. 


development of learning ami teaching matcrinlii. 
Experience in course dcvelopmcm and Imple- 
mentation, evaluation and assessment, and an 
understanding of different; systems of learning 
would be valuable. 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. Sen. Lect. 1 A \ Appli- 
cants should be in possession of a degree and 


professional qualifications In Ophthalmic Optics. 
Appropriate clinical, research or teaching experi- 


JBIW 1.11.UMU, I V«»l I.U 1U KilllHIlj J- 

ence Is required. An interest in clinical studies, 
physiological optics or ophthalmic Instrumentation 
trill be an advantage. Research and consultancy 
are encouraged. 

PHYSICS. Sen, Lect. * A \ Applicants should 
possess .an honours degree Jn physics or Ita equi- 
valent and academic or Industrial post-graduate 


experience tn physics. The person appointed to 
Ws new pust will have special responsibility for 


promoting research, consultancy and course 
ttovefopinent. 

ACCOUNTANCY. Lect. * A \ Applicants are 
invited from persona with suitably high qualifica- 
tions for a full-time post. In Accountancy. Appli- 
cants should have expertise in the areas of 
Flnondal Accounting and Management Account- 
ing, Teacher training would be an advantage but 
training on an In-service basis will be offered Jf 
necessary. 

COMPUTER STUDIES. Lect. ‘A*. Applicants 


should have a good degree or higher degree In 
computer science (or other relevant disciplines) 
and ■ special interest and experience In one or 
more of the following fields : (i) Computer 
Systems Analysis and Design ; (JO Computer 
Networking ; (Hi) Microprocessor Technology ; 
(lv) Systems Programming ; (v) Graphics. 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES. Lee. 1 A ?. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to teach 


ararcb In ono or mara or tlto 
fallowing * Raids ; Auditing. 
RiulnoM FlnantP. ibo appWcn- 
11 on or Compuior Byilom* i» 
Business., financial Accounthi 


tfi.OBB r*or annum nn iha 
scalo £5.500 to £li,S7a car 
annum t under ravlowi plua 


US3 bonoflta. , v , 

ApiSlcutlanx fans ropy onlvi 
fllvliVB Tull particular* or ago, 
aualiilcaUans niui OKiMrionco, 
tagethar with ffia namoa ana 


ESSEX 

THE UNIVERSITY 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
FELLOWSHIPS 


wtioni rcrfnronca mav bn mailo. 


BHNtOR' Ri 


. AnotlriUloru ara Invtlo-I r*jr 
tfi" Mpjtf or HKNfofi II CSKA IIRK 
omrtER to work on a proio.-t 


Ort Ununintoymnu Hi Wait 
Britain. Knowtiidgo of Eeon- 
' “ npuiir pni- 


Britntn. Knwv 
antmrtca and 
grimminii roqi 
fa Labour E co 


raqulrodi an Hilormt 
Eoonomfd* doaimbfa. 
U ' avails bto iftimM*. 


71l» pool U ' avails bM lftunc*i- 
UUpltf (or ■ mirtojr or two 


par jniwa. • _ f 
/Vppllratinn* claw on DiKom 
hur 1*9, Z'JHO. ; 

FurUior rnriicufara and Con- 
ditions af Appotntinanl may 1 m 
abminod from the Assoclulliin 
or Cainnion-wrallh UnlwriltlO* 


lodqod with Ibo 
unt Oiricor. Unlvcr 


Application* are ltivlta< 
tho following FRIJ.OWSI 


The Eetsbllihment Otflaor, 

Ulster Polytichnln, 8hor« flood, 
Nawtownabboy, Co. Antrim, B 137 009, 


Ulster Polytechnic 


Orunbotionai Studies and one or more of the 
foUmddff subjects : Personnel Management. In- 


fouoiring subjects : Personnel Management. In- 
dustrial Relations, Marketing, Production Man- 
agement, and Business Policy on Professional, 


m .Buiei .Tram 
narticuLm may 
not la tor ihjn 


.jpvmm 


two years from 
1981. frura .. Dor- 


b*> ubtJlncd not lator than 
noromhar It). l-JWl. Nu forms 
at appiieaUoti an* issuoil. in 


naming thron rflurcms vail aro 
lurtlciDiulY rcquuiotl to glva 
only Iha luma* of tl*«a who 
can lounoqioioly bs Msproacliod, 


ippycajloni, . LicludUiQ- a cue*- 


‘ AotplCTHIoiH,, including- a cue*- 
ricuiairi dlima and t»a namo<> 
.and nddrotw) 9»'*w» return). 


NEW ZEALAND 


ST. ANPRCW8 


.and nddrotoea gf'tura rofotwj. 

MAfiiaias 


VICTORIA UNIV&R3ETY QP 
WBJjLtNCTON ' 


, . - tub UNtVERSrnr 

DEPAfrr^ENT OF . FRBNCK . 

- Appllcotlona ora lnvllnrt (or * 
tvrq pasta ol LECTURER la 
'the D sport mom of Fn*nrh, 


;K^P»'5Ss, IK 


DBPJu' nTIttN? 14 ^ oi* ,n G bS15oi 


BPOCIALC8INO * IN BTR'ICTUaH 
AND STRATIOHAPIIY 


toniMo from aciobvr - I'JBL 
, Candida too should h.ivs a 
am rial intorosi in one or inoro 
of tho following I TTio French 


-/GLASGOW 

.'Tije ' Ut^fVBRStTY , 

ltnvllo6 for 


'Tho aucvosarui applicant lint 
be oKpecicrt . to trecn couwiln 


Structural HilDloqy on<J mapping 
toohnlquM nut may no roamroa 
to contrlbuto to othor oaurtfl 


of iha .following I Tbo Fn 
lanaMpo. .Stvllallca. * r>4 

S r porfora of French llton 
nca 1600 . 

Salary a l amironrialc 
on aca 


at nociMsary , -preferonco giraq 
m inpluaratH who h*V“ or wtuOd 
11 ko to- - hoys ooraetloiicn lu 
Anoretic G eulogy. From March 
1, IMOl. 

Tht anlaiv sea la for Lec- 
turer* Is. NZKLS.7M *«0 


a li nca Man 


Ua llttcs lion 

In^ as. soon ■> posMtils.- Bala 


turon Ia NZSL3.7A9 .. to 

N7Sl7j'MD : par annum. 

Ctojinp dal a (on BiMlVn* 

Ilona : DocoTTj&or 13, 3Vf50 
Oanaiutma of nppolntamfit 
ai*d method of, apnlluatlon mas 
ho nbtalTvod from Iho ApWrtnF 


pnlUnUOM • (two i 

S roforaWy tn .typoienpii with 
to .names, of thrja roferoea 

SSfflSS 

numu orficw. Tbp Unlvnraltp, 
hw . porttru'ors may bo 


ho nbmlnod from Iha ApMrtnt- 
in on** Offlcor ih the University, 
or from .tbs AMoalaltnn of 


, 8TIRLl(4G; : - - ' 
iijB uffivsnaiTV’ 
DE^AjmCBNT^^DMPUTIHa 


qw. x, i-mi.. iimh .. mn- 

who have .ahawn thorn*- 
rt-ahts to csny.oui mflgtnal 
oacarch. The value of wch 
dllmvshlp Is £0,309 in iho 
Jrvt yoar and £3.873 In iha 
aocond yoar i under rqview). 

“"i G i^si«fa orr 

.Two FELLOWSHIPS avail- 
■Wo in. any nytRy tnormaiiy 
awarded to enduatos ur other 
unfvoraltlDa j . 

. Ooo FELLOWSHIP available 
In any faculty. Cnonrally 
awurdod to a graduate of this 
untvorelty > . 

10M tU.K.) FELLOWSHIP 

Ono FELLOWSHIP a va liable 
In The Faculty of Bcionco i nor- 
mally awarded m aomrono wro* 
poilnn M carry out wort 
m vq Ivina *tgninc«nt uao of 
camoalors) . 

WILFRED HALL FELLOWSHIP 

in To WTW h “ 
Further barilculnra and 

I9S&: rncSf be obiMnnd from 


READVERTISEMENT 


jseraent, and Businees Policy on Professional, 
Qipkmia, Degree and Post-experience courses 
according fo his/her qualifications and experi- 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYN£*." 
POLYTECHNIC 


I according fo his/her qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

COMPUTER STUDIES. Research Assistant 
Applicants should have a good honours degree In 
computer science or «n acceptable equivalent stan- 
dard or academic qualification and experience In 
computing. . The successful applicant would be 
expected to register for ■ higher degree. 


School of Government 


HEAD OF SCHOOL ( 

Applications are Invited for this key 

volves tho leadership of a group of ewwi - ^ 

engaged In teaching a range of degree 


courses, Including a BA (Hons) Coverwfle ■. 
Hoad’s , principal responsibilities are for to a 
ment of government ond public policy sfudw ^ 
tho Polytechnic, for staff development and tor . 
ship in research. 


ship in research. . -j-Lirtit* rsi 

Applicants will be well qualified ec ^, eni . j0€ rie** 
liave appropriate teaching and reswycu i^y^ ^ 
The appointee wIU be eligible for 





nto appointee wiU be eitgime ior 
lessor if his or her national reputation so wsnw . 
Burnham F.E. Head of Dtpartmont Cradfliv, , 


israMmi 


OXFORD ' 
■MERtON COLtEOS 


Burnham F.E. Head of Dot 
£13,332 pju 

For further details and a; 


ror iiirincr acinus ana «*ppuia«-;v 
bv November 21, >980, pleds^caH odr , 


form, rtt 


,uy iiuvcrauur * t, jew » 

phone answering service (0632 1 231«M» 
stamped addressed envelope to. the Persmm* L -ium 


la maka ana aupalnt*a\m( In tha 
huslnwu data Woe ass In a araa 
ana aqottiar tn. the ■ ayatanu 


t»am. ]f can* 
toot .anarlt pro- 

MM 


stamped addressed envelope to the 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, ivf,- (ft?* 
EFlisoa Place, Newcastle upon Tyne 
vlous applicants need not oppiyQ^^^^^ 


to8ER L 0 $JOON*a OOTITUT^ 
op . TECUNOLOpV ' 

• ' t(< ”h l L „ , OP . fidtW. AND > 



Portsmouth Polytechnic . 

. PROFESSOR/HEAD of department 

E rfe?^*®on* are Invited for Ihei post of Professor/ Head of 
n “Jgartment 6» Bublnesa . Studies. , ' ■ 

' I L^ 7 .P°. s i has become vaoaht on (he death of ihe former 
or Department, •* , 


?« a JY According- lo Burnham Scale for Head of Depart* 
. went G rade 6 E13,095 to £15;432 per annum. . * * - ■ 

i- particulars and appllcalloh . forms' m*y ha 

•“•Ihsd front, the 8I6K Officer, Porlsmdufh > pdlyfechnlc, 
■ u i**hdra House, Museum Road, Portsmouth, P01 2QQ, 

t Kl ... . * -I IJ b. ..In.nul M 


• J?wqni House, Museum Road, ponsmouin, fui wv. 
.) , om completed applications should be returned by 

li' Novembet, ipao* Ouotl.ng reference C77^. . ; . > 


COVENTRY 


COVENTRY (UANCttCffTLA 
POLYTECIINIO . 


rAMLTY OF BNqiNEfiBWO 


w 


WlUl • 
jnumcaU 




ami 




IKE P0LYTEGHKS6 6SK0MRSFIELD 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


Principal Lecturer In Mechanical 
Engineering (Ref : ACA/207/A) 


Applicnnla muat have a good bonouia dcgi£« In Mechanical Englncci- 
Ino and succonalul iBaeafC.VIndusIrfai c.xveriBoce. Tha auLCoarinl 
apDi leant will bo roqulied to mnKo a rig nine a nl tomnbultan lo the 


t-nainenrlng doslon acUv-uioa ol Ine rupwiinoni. A spaclallal know 
Itrfpi* In compuior aided daalgn would L*c- an cdvauiage. Resw»ich 
end consultancy worifla oncouiaged. 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II fn fir&cti&RCcDf 
Engineering (Ref : ACA/318/A) 


Applicants should have a good horouis deg.oe In Machanical 
EiiQlneariiig and reaaaich/lnduhlilal anperlenco. The aiitcesslul 
applicant will be roqulied to teach Applied Mechanics lo degree, 
aiplsma nnd part- ll mo riudenle. Rcw-nich and ccnculU-ncy vioik IS 
biicoiiioijod. 


Ealaiy : PL. C10.503-El1.7l2 Bm £1?.245 per annum; &L, 10.062- 
£10.539 Bai-E1 1.226 per annum ; LU. CC.01 2-1^.702. 


Fuilhpr dolftlla end apj-Jlcntlon forma, nhlrh sbonM be relurnad by 
21 at November, 1900, fioni the Pi .'Bonnot Cltlca, The Polytechnic, 
Queenagaie, Uudctorilletd llDi 3DH. lal. i (O0&4) 1S7DB, eat. 2234. 


The Polytechnic 
/ ofWales 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF VALES 
POLITECHNIG CYMRU 
' Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(£10, 509-El 3.245) 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR 

(£8,012411,296) 

Applications are invited 
from graduates' possessing 
relevant Industrial ex- 
perience, to lecture in light 
current eledrioal engineer- 
ing subjects lo Honours 
Degree and Diploma stu- 
dents. Applicants who can 
offer micro-electronlCB as a 
speciality will be particu- 
larly welcomed. ■ 

The Department Is housed 
In a new purpoae-buUL 
building • end - includes 
laboratories - associated 
with Applied Electronics. 
Electrical Power. Cpmmunl- 
callons. Digital and Hybrid 
Computing and Mlcropro- 
cessors. Modern facilities 
are available for research. 
Recently, . ihg DepatUnenl 
established a Teaching 


ijOlounaiiww " . ,| *r 

Company 8cheme whn 
Standard Telephones and 
Cables and opportunities 
exist for the successful 


dai os iwi v.’r — .7 • .i- 

candidates to participate 
In this scheme, if they wish 


to become Involved. 
Application form* and 
further particulars ars avail- 
able from the AssWUuif 
Director (Slafflng),. .The 
Polytechnic . ol Wales, 
Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan 
CF37 1DL. Tel. : POnlyprtdd 
(0443) 405133, Skt 2022. 
Completed form* should 
be returned within, two 
weeks of the appearance 
of this advertisemenL 


- : ; (Bt-Advarifboniiirt 

SUBfDBRtANG r 

' TllE POLYTECHNIO 
FACULTY ,oF 8CJENCO 
'DEPARTMENT, OH , 

MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTCH STUDlEfl 
READER OR PflD>!C0PAli' 
LECTUHBR IN MATHEMATICB 


KBlos E10,BOO-£U.7ia 

ei ' 



upprvuion of sludonta takina 
ro si parch unurno*. 

r will bo required 
to MiptrvlM pro- 

" inuala li-w^ 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 


Courses 


Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 

EVENING 


Management 


Two evenings a week for 
two or three years, stoning 
January 1981 at Middlesex 
Polytechnic's Hendon 


Colleges with Teacher Education 




*** TRBKITY A12D 4 
ALL SAINTS’ C0LLEEE 5 


Trinity and All Salnls’ Collage, an Independent institution 
affiliated with ihe University ol Leeds, provides studies 
leading to B.A. (Collegiale), B.Sc. (Collegiate] and B.Ed. 
Ordinary and Honours Degrees of the Univeisliy. 


Applications are invited tor iha post of : 



The successful candidate will be expected lo contribute 
to at least two of Ihe following areas : clinical psychology; 
psychology of handicap; social/industrial/ organizational 
psychology. 

Expertise in the applied experimental field will be an 
advantage as will relevant experience in course develop- 
ment at degree level. Opportunities will exist for the deve- 
lopment of in-service work In industry and education, 
tn addition lo specialist work in psychology, staff are 
committed to work across a range of disciplines; relevant 
leaching experience i6 therefore essential. 

Salary Scales: • 


SENIOR LECTURER CB.952— E11.29B 

LECTURER II £6,012— £ 9,702 


Further particulars and application forms, which should 
be returned by Friday, November 21af, 1980, are avaltolrle 
from: The Registrar, Trinity and All Saints' College, 
Brownborrie Lane, Horsforth, Leads L818 5HD. 

Please quote ref.: PS/80/TH. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


BOLTON INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 


(DESIGNATE) 


The present Head of Department wW retire on Augusr 
31, 1981; it Is (he Intention to appoint a Head of 
Deportment (Designate) to teke up. duties at as early a 
date as possible. After a short introductory period, 
tbs Head Designate will take over' responsibilities from 



In- full responsibility by the end. of .the - ee6«lon. The 
programme -of take-over t» included In the further 
particulars of the post. 


Salary tn accordance -with Burnham Head -of Department 
Grade V, £12,942^1^382. 

Application forms and further particulars from the 


Principal, Bolton Institute of Technology, Deane Road, 
Bolton BL3 5AB, lo whom completed forme should he. 


Bolton BL3 SAB, lo whom completed Ton 
returned not later Mian November 30, 1980. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Part-time 
MA in Education 


(Curriculum Development In 
Higher and Further Education) 


Applications are. Invited for this Iwo-year course which 
will ; commence In October, 1081. Students will be >er 


3 u I red to set aside one day per week for formal study 
urlng term lime and, in addition, lo commit a further 
90 days over 2 years for reading, field- work, visile and 
report writing. Seminars and tutorials will be held at The 


University on Fridays during term and there will also be 
residential workshops during three of the vacations. 
Assessment Is based entirely upon, project work which 


wfii norruaffy be carried out fn students' own fnelftuifone. 
The main themes of the course will be : . The teaching 
and learning context: course analysis and evaluation; 
-curriculum development and the management of planned 
change. . 

Applicants should be experienced teqehera ifn higher 
of further education and possess a first degree or equiva- 
lent 

Interviews will take place between January and March, 
1081. 

Further 'details and application forms aan be obtained 
from ihe Admissions Secretary, Graduate Studies in 
Education, Education Development Bulfdtnp, Univeisliy 
pt Sussex, Fainter,' Brighton BNT 8R6, telephone Brigh- 
ton (0273) 006765. -Ext. 828. 
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Colleges of Further Education 


St. Mary's College 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 


l r l 

WM 



11 1 1 

ISI 

id kiJ r 




£1 3,380 - £1 4/430 

Applicants should possess a degree In a technological or scion- 


live teaching experience In a Technical College. 

The successful candidate will bo oxpeclod to make a poaliko 
contribution io the development of the Furthor Education Service 
ol the Authority. , „ 

Re advertiaamenr — previous • applications sulomaucall/ re-con- 


Sf Mary's 
College 

Strawberry Hill 


This is a Catholic College of Higher 
Education with 1,200 students (mixed). 
It oilers internal B.A., B.Sc., B.H. and 
B.Ed. Degrees of the University ol 
London at Honours level. 


iLnwernool 


Forma sellable from (SAE) and 
returnable to Ihe Olrrctor ol Edu- 
cation. Personnel Secllor. 14 Sir 
Thomas Slreot. Lworoool LI 6BJ, 
by 17th November. 1600. 


Administration 



SENIOR EDUCATION OFFICER 


As a pioneer in tha field ol mental welfare and rehabili- 
tation, the Richmond Fellowship, through its college, 
provides a wide range of courses In human relations 
and counselling which It wishes to expand. To develop 
its -work, the Fellowship seeks a suitably qualified person 
to conduct and be responsible lor courses in this field. 
This demanding post requires a -high level of experience 


I M M MM 1 , M. 1 1 |l.| ||B V ■ •.1.1 


education planning, and would suit an educational (nno- 
valor able to work with minimal supervision. 


Salary by negotiation. 


Apply with full <*.v. .lo t The Director, The Richmond 
FoHoVfBhlp, 8 Addison Road, London W14 DDL. 


rtng tldtfUlft 
ns , and . ol 


LIVERPOOL 


TUB UNIVUHtilTY 


urmn myrms? 




idVpqtadBx jiok,vrecpNic 



Applications are Invited lor the post of 

Lecturer 11/ 

Senior Lecturer 

in Physics 


: In April 1981 ’’ 

-AppHoarite must have postgraduate experience. 
Including a higher degree, and research experience 
- J essential: An Interest. Ip Solid State physics would 
be welcome but alternative fields would be considered. 
The successful applicant will contribute to the 
teaching ol Physics Units in B.Sc., B.H. and B.Ed. 
Degrees end continue research. ... 

The salary will be in accordance with Burnham 
Further Education scales plus London Allowance. 
Further details from the Principal, to whom applications 
(there are no ofllolal terms) should be aent, together 
with Ihe names ot three referees, to arrive not later 
than 25th November 1980, and addressed : The 
Principal, St. Mary's College, Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham TW1 48X. 
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Hull College of 
Higher Education 

CONFERENCE CENTRE 
MANAGER 


Tha Conference Cenlie offer* epaofaf courses. work- 
shops ond symposia to meet Ihe educational needs of 
ProfoBBlona, ^Commerce, Industry and Public Service. 
The Conleranoe Centre Msneger will has* 
biiiiy for the successful operation end financial per- 
formance -°l 1,16 Contra within broad policy guide- 
lines. The Centre has SO study bedrooms ■vaNeblo 
during term and additionally up to 600 available for 
malar conferences during vacations. 

Applicants should have an Interasl In higher education 
and have experience In the management/promolloii 
of conference faofflUa*. The past offers considerable 
Baooe to a candid Ale with Initiative, drive and creative 


ol conference faoIHUee. The poet offer* considerable 
scope to a candidate with Initiative, drive and creative 

■ 6Jlary** ll Pr!iKl£i ,l ^lc»r ,l tliV 5 t^,2^ , ‘E8 1 097 (aub|oct 


to ifr/ievr ligm July 1880). 

Application lorms ond further details are available 
from : _ . _ . ' . 


The Personnel Olfloe, ‘ 

Hufl Collage ol fflfiher Education, 


Queen's. Gardena, 

HULL HU1 3DH , 
Telophona ■ 326121, exl. 292/286. 


3 SOUTH -GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

r ; . SOUTH. GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE • 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


: FACULTY QF TECHNOLOGY • 

DEPARTMENT of building 


LECTURER GRADE I l^i GAS SUBJECT?; .• 

, . Applications are Invited. 1 for ‘Ihe. above- appointment in ilia De'- 

^ ^mont ol Building al.fhe-LlendfeH Centra.'- . • 

e aUcceaiful applioanl wfll 'be ..fequirec. lo: leach the full, range 
■ -of subjects oovered by the Qeb Services uiglneor'a Course (City , 
and Q'Jlida No 682) and be -prepared Ip cooperate fully as martt- 
. bare" of an established leadhlno leant. , 


. wars or an BstPoiiBiieu lavMiiiiiu _ , 

Applicants meal, .. ' Iheretora, 'poeaesa ' appropriate quallf|ontloni 
-. ana. experience .and- fuH-Ume leaching sxp.arfanaa .ertff be expected, 
salary 8ce& 1 LaoUirar I : £4,663-28, MB p.i. 

Further ■ particulars' and application lorme, are obtainable from 
Ihs Partbnnel otflcsf, Soutlr Glamorgan InaMul* of Higher Edu- 
oellcn, Oynoeed , Centra, Cynooad Road, cardlfj Cf*2 BXD, and 
. should be returned within lourleen daye of the appearanoe of the 
advertisement. . • 



Overseas 


Overseas continued 


TANZANIA 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 


Lechirer/Seuior Lectorer/Assodal! : 
Professor in Chemical Engweertaj 

The Norwegian Agency Tor International Development haasfrviiSi 
been giving technical nod tlnmtdal assist aacelncomiect Ion 
degree course (Chemical Engineering) at the’ Ur* — *•-- •- 


faculty of medicine 


degree course (Chemical Engineering) at the’ University 0 r rT 
Salanm. The course has ns Its objective the training tf wus- 
qualified personnel for lilgh-lcvd posts In East African indu^y . 


.«,ii«rion* nre IwMed for TEACHING APPOINTMENTS In ihe fol- 
clinical departmenta Horn candidate* with iol«v*nt h«her 
rirfetslonBl qualifies* 1011 ® i 
Medicine 

Obstelrlca and Gynaecology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 

. Paediatrics • 

palhology 

■ . psychological Medicine 

.boctal^Medlolne and .Public Health 


Tanzania Is planning extensive Industrialisation, and the trUok 
have decided to create a Department of Chemical EngjneelMBfc 
University. The planning financing administration and r«cnZ«d 
jpersonpcl is to be undertaken with Swiss and Norwegian as^ 
During tlic sumnver of 1979, 40 students commenced stuipia ^ 
ond processing engineering. It Is anticipated that these stud^d 
complete their B.Sc. degrees In 1983. 

NORAD is recruiting the folloiving personnel; ■ 

Iiclurer/Senldr Leclurcr/Assoclale Professor 
)n Chemical Engineering (3 posts): 


(iW0 

baler Lecturer i 8*38,020-67,200 

jMigclala Profeaaor: 0166,410—78,020 

aha Mint ol aebv la dependent upon the candidate's aualificatlone 
„n e ,iBncB and level ol eppoiniment. In addition, appointees 
“Vm aiven an option eilher to retain consultation tecs up to tot. 
rl ifieir awiusl cornoJIdalBd salary Or e Used allowanm, the mles 
n( ehKh ate as lollows : 

w Leotnier : 681, MO p.a. 

Sanlor Lecturer : BM,000 p.a. 

Aiioclale Pro fate or ; Sfi.aao p.a, 

ilhe Iliad allowance la cu/ienlly under review Bird <he rales Die 
tuected to ba revlied upwards.) 

fw Half appofnled on normal conlracl, emptacement .on the per- 


Duties: Teach students at B.Sc. level, purity 

level, In chemical engineering, JPhn, pUNkg u) 1 
assemble new laboratory equipment, Dta j 
laboratory research, devise research pmgarajig t 
as consultant to local industrial estops* . 

Qusliflcarionj: Applicants must Have relevant CaUeFfrlUnty 
qualifications in chemical eoglneeriDgadttbwt 
teaching/research experience. • Praette 
well as administrative experience Is dedabk, 

Language: English GSwahlU Is thnzanlas official bpc, 1 

Diiflon in swahlll is given before depasture). ■ 

Placement: Dar es Salaam. 

Period of 

Contracti 2 yean. 

Date of 

commencement:. Spring/Summer 1981. 

Deadline for 

application: JA November 1980. • • 

Contact: Mrs. J. Phillppot, extension 186. 


nnint etlabllihment will be considered alter the initial 3-year 
cemrML Leave and medical benellte are provldad. Under the Unl- 
Academio Stall Provident Scheme, the .elelt member con- 


iitaulM at Ihe preient rata of 16% of fde eotary eubiect to a maxi- 
Bim d 81640/- p.m., and the Unlverelty contributes 201% of his 


MClMy salary. (The sum Handing to the staff member's credit 
m die Fund may be withdrawn when he . leaves Slngapore/Malaysia 
Hminintty I Other benefits include: a isllllng-ln allowance ti 
811,0002,006 depending on clroun\elanoes, aubetdleed housing at 


Mcsinimonu ai very senior teuei. enort-imm viauing oomracte may 
Be fitter* d. For such eppolnimeniB, .additional benefits will Include 
tiiMpert'and chlldferi'a aductlHonai "allov/en'tee. (USS1.00=682.I» • 

■Ffn) , „ cand/^lBfee shahid write fp: 1 


Fhuoment: 


2 years. 


■ -The Registrar, ■ 

National University of Singapore, 

Kent Ridge, Singapore 0811 

giving rurrlrulum vllae 'fblo-dslal, with lull personal psiliculare .and 
also the names and Badreeaea ot three referees. 

Closing dale; ?3 November, • I860. - 


Further technical Information can be obtained from Mr. H.limfeM 
Mr.-F. St«neke,SINTEF, Trondheim, tel.no. (073) 93 000. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SJN^APQRn 


Application forms and further information may.be obhWIec 
Dlrektoratet for ulvdkUngshJclp |L |AH AR 

(NORAD), Personellkoalorct, NUKAU 

Fridtjof Nansens vel 14, >®\ nimktnrVrri 

Postboks 8142 Oalo-Dep., Oslo 1. UXU P^WOratflT 
Tfcl.no. ( 02 ) 46 58 40 or 46 18 00. f Of titVlWlfigSlW 


Senior Research 
Scholarships 

Search Scholarships 


Tte SaboianUps are awarded with a vlow to encourp^tng 
leading to a muster's or doccorete degree' or the 
u * hTr shy. The Scholarships are tenable for one yeer ID 
instance but, subject to the icboWs satisfactory 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 


FACULTY OF LAW 

Applications are Invited for teaohlng appol nlmanU ^ J ,I ^ F w yf 
Law Irom oandldalea with postgroduaia qualification* ui ". .. 
relevant leaohlng/reaaaroh experience. 

Qroaa annual emolumanli range as follow* : - ••• 

L.aiur.r , H Wg-S ffl V 

Senior Loolurer t f 

Associate Prcloiaor ; 

The point ol entry dopqnda on -the cindldeia a.gpa^^”.. 
ihe axpeflenoo and the levol of appolntmont. . w 

For atafl appointed on normal Mpbaol, amp acsn«» « ^ |U ; 
manenl eatapllahmoni will bo oqnaldorod imdat >• t 


msnenl eatebHahmoni will bo oonaiaoroa ^g, n 

contra ol. Laqvo, and medical banallls **•, 0 pM ?ha ilifl 
verally'a Acadomlo Stall Provident 8chsma, th “H' 


verally'a Aoadomlo Stall Provldeml Bonams. ^ 

Irlbutea at tno preeenl ralo of IS por oanl o 
to a maximum of BMW* P' m « ■ 1 A 4J h ! Ht n tha^ *lsif 
of hla monilily salary. (The eum a la rvd \ no Id thc*“ 
fn Ihe Fund may be wllhdrawn when ns lews* J 

S Brmananlly). Ofhor banfflta . Include,:, a 
$1,000-2,000 depondlnp on^oIrcumaUMO^ 
rentals ranqlng from 81100^60 P-l**.. pa flSB W' u, jing^A C 
allowance V lranaporlallon of Pbr^na e 
• eppolnimenia al very aOnlor leVal. •hOjWarm ' k ''f 1 0r yg3t* •«£< jgJS 
be -offered. For auch appolnfmofla. addllten*' ..(uSjlJWr" 
• Iranaporl -and children'*- educallonal allowanoaa. t^j 

, approx.) Candidate? should ivr/W la : „ ^ ^ 

1 Nalloml /'.J'. 1 

Kent Rfdgo, Slngapw* Mil. ^.-0 

giving obrrlcvl-jm vitae (hlo-dats). r I, 1 . 1 *. .I u LLiSSf-- 1 ■" 
i, and also (he names and addresses of three tamp- . 
i . Closing date;. 23 November, • 


FACULTY POSITIONS 

: yarmouk University 

■ ; IRBID— JORDAN • ' v 
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limerick 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE I OH HK- 


HIGHER EDUCA'f' 
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ASTERN AUSTRALIAN ACADEMY 
OF PERFORMING /CRTS 


FOUNDATION 

PRINCIPAL 


Appllcalicms are Invited for the posiiion of Pilnclpal 
ot the Western Australian Academy of Performing 
Arts. 


The Acedamy operates under the aegis of the Council 
of Mount Lawiey College of Advanced Education 
located in the suburbs of Poith, Western Australia. 

Students are enrolled In undergraduate courses of one 
or more years* duration leading to awards of the 
Academy. Initial courses operate In ihe areas of music 
and dance directed towards the training of students in 
performance, teschlnff and production. Courses In' 
drama and film 'grid television will be developed In the 
period 1082-84. A further function of the Academy 
wilt be to develop and present an appropriate range of 
community programs. 

The Principal of tha Acodamy will be responsible to 
the College Director for course development and for 
academic and administrative leadership in all aspects 
of the performing arts. 

Applicants should have appropriate academic qualifi- 
cations ond a proven record of teaching or performance 
and leadership in one or more o( the interests of the 
Academy, - ■ * 


SALARY AND CONTRACT 


The successful applicant, who will be the Foundation 
Principal, will be appointed on a salary range between 
$A20 .012- 37,161 according to qualifications ond 
experience. Terps of appointment will be subject to 
negotiation. Conditions of service accord with those 
existing In the Australian tertiary education sector. 
Removal and sell) Ingin allowances are available; , . 


APPLICATIONS 

For further information contact 

The Director 
Mount Lawiey College 
2 Bradford Street 
MOUNT LAWLEY 6050 
Western Australia 

Telephone: (09) 271 B311 


Applications should be sent to the above address by 
30 January 1981 and should include the names of three 
referees. 


fortes It has responded: oreritlvehr to the Increas- 
ing demand' for solgntiflo staff at certifies le, 
diploma qnd degree tavei. It operates a substantial 
co-operatiVe education programme -involving some 
fifty Industries and IS currently conducting two 
externally funded research programmes in Inter- 
disciplinary fields. 

,Tf|e Head of Sch'ool will participate In policy 
formulation for the;College aa a-wriole and will be 
required to provide leadership and direction to a 
highly motivated staff and to maintain and develop 
the growing external links of Ihe School. . 

Application forms and tell particulars ; of Hie post 


are available from the . Principal. Regional -Technical 
College, Cork Road, Waterford, Telephone Water- 


ford 75834. The iOtosjrig date for thC fecelpt of 
application forme te Friday. 21at November, 1980. 
K. «f.i Lyons. rO.E.0,; Clly of Waterford Vocational 
Education Committee. . 


•: •-,*> .-'Li -'isY 


AUSTRALIA 


ROYAL MELBOURNE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED BIOLOGY 


Application* aie inviled (w the poslilxn of llcnd t-f Hit Dep- 
artment ol Applied Bif>tr>r> ni»v llinl Mr. H. M. Tcll-xher. ll.c 
FoDihlailon Ill-Bit uf ills Lhp.;r iim.nl, has indicated Mx intenhi.n to 
Kllro un J June, IVX 1 . 

'Hie Dcpnrimej)! ol Appllrd Dii-logy is mponxiblo for |lic rnn- 
iltMi. ol a degree und diploma conrve in At'F'LlUD DIOX.UGY 
aim! a dtgict comae in MtUH'Al. TECHNOLOGY. The tenctiina 
pioyiummcv ihux cuvet a wide range ri clinical < and bliU^lval 
sciences. 

. AppllconH rhotild i here f«we huld a Icrlisty (lunllficallcn, pit- 
Tc* ably at pn»L gniduxli.- level, which K lelcvant lo these ptu- 
granimc*. It I* also hiplily dcviruble that applleants Luxe ri- 
porlenu? in several ol Use rollovsing area-— ler liar y isacJiins s| 
appropriate cliriml i>r blnhvgicbl wktice, ndminklrollve experi- 
ence In industry, ^rtrirmu.-ni s*r iviliary educalion, icxaich u- 

( crtcncc in Apprivpnaic clinical c-r biological iciincea. 
alary SAM, (OS p.a. 

Bel. No. 122 - 01 -AN 

CJoitoe dale 1/ 12/60 


HEAD 

DEPARTMENT of computing 


Application* are Invllej. for the povlUt-n of Head c4 the newly 
trsntcd Dtparlruuu ol Conipilling. 

In aildiilon lo ihe Tcxponslhlliiici D^oJaitd wllh Uie Comfoii 
of die ealdlng dcuKC and diploma couiua In Comjruilni Uie 


appointee will be required io mnkc a slguiricoDt Ujnlribulton 
In Iho dovekipment of uralcyiafi for nuiTmlvfno the cffesillve 
mo of the Instiluu-’a resource*. And Ilia level ol cn-opcimlnn 
between atall Involved iu iIk iciichlng and application of compul- 

ln®. 

AppHcanln should poswu a (ertiary quallflcoilon fMofenbly nl 
pink gradnaie levcl> ick-vent sir ilia (iud ol computing. *ubMan- 
llnl inchi tlrifil/comniercial <tovernmSntn1 or Rcndcmlc experience 
In eomputlDg and with tin imnnL-enieiU of il»ft group*. 

Salary SAM, 191 p.n. 

Rrf.'No. I2S-01-A&J . . : . , < 

Closing date S/t2fB0 


A position dcwHptioa for the nbov* poifthm* danM be oftinhicd 
from Stall Btaneb, HM1T, P.O. Bos 1476V, G.P.O. Mefbou*He 
3001, AattraUx. Apallraitooi qunilae appropriate re*. 'BO. lo IhS 
Staff OUirer, BMlfT 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Applicatlone BIO Invited t« TEACHING APPOINTMENTS hi the lol- 
kMrlno dep*Kfeisn>a from canitldalda with a lefpvnnt doeforato deflree 
or h»oW ptetewlbnaj quamcaflohs !•.;■■ 1 .' 

. ANATOMY . 

BIOCHEMISTRY 
. . MJCROBIOLOOV 

PHARMACOLOGY ■ . 

PNVflrbLOQr ' 

Annual emohimfcnta rango as foilowa : 

LSMurar ' . S4B2,STO— -44,616 

8* pier Lector sr 8454,820—47,460 

St58,41f— 76,020 


Aeaoclats Pnlifm < 











arpptx;) ■ 

.Candldafn aJiovfrf writs ro ; 

Tha Ragfslror, 

NatiBfWl Uitivsratiy <H 8lnoapM«i - . 
k***l ffldne. BfngafMvs 4^11;' • ' 

ihikw turetoyHim yllaa IWo^its). with 'full 'Manorial portlculan 
Infl. al*® ihs names and Bttdrsaae* of three rejeresa. •; ■ 

• Olteing date: 28 New ember; 1880* 


General Vacancies Personal 


MilMINGHAM 

)ft HSTBli'S / BAITLEY tnUOT 

.J-.- j diRbCtob ■" . 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£100 ID JHKO.OOO. 

.' Written Items on ' request , 


REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

Si Dover Blrtni.'hlctadlQa - 
London W1A- AWT . ! 
Phpno S .01-491 0934 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 

D£PAItTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

DURBAN 
REPUBLIC OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
sullenly qualified persons, 
rogardloee at eex. religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to the post ol 

PROFESSOR 

AND 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Th« itiuy scale elleohed to the 

R on IS RI7.IOO * H7S0-HI8.6O0 a 
S 0 D-R 22 , 200 por annum. 

A subvention Is payable by the 
Public Accounlanls' enJ Audi- 
tors' Board In lie discretion to 
Chartered Accounlanta (S.A.) 
who are engaged full-time as 
Pr-ofeasora In the teaching of 
Aocounrancy students at South 
Atricsn t/niveralllea. At present 
Hi or a Is an additions! subvention 
of Rfi.OOO tw annum paid by 
the Natal Society of Chartered 
Accounlanta. 

7ha oemmonelng salary notch 
will ba dapendenl on the quell- 
ncnilons and/or experience ol 
Ihs wcaeoeful applicant. In 
addition, a service bonne of 93% 
ol one months ' salary le payable 1 
subject io Treasury regulations. 
Application forms, lurlher parti- 
culars ol thp post end Informa- 
tion ol pension, medical aid, 

B fnsurencs. etafl bursary. 

ig loan and subsidy 
ecbemaa, long leave conditions 
ana travelling expanses on first 
aopolnlment are obtainable liom 
the Registrar, Untverally ol 
Natal. King Qeorpe V Avenue, 
Durban, 4N1, with whom eppll* 
os lions, on ins prescribed form, 
must be lodged not later than 
! Dlls jiruary, 16PI, Quoting the 
relarence Ad/. D 1 08/80. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

SENSOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applies Ilona are Invited liom 
suitably qualified persons (or 
the above currently vacant post, 
i na appointment to take effect 
ee soon ee possible, will be 
made according to qualifications 
and experience. on the salary 
Bcelo RT2 760—13.350 X 750- 
17.100 p.a. (Rt equal B6p.), 
In addition, e bonus of epprorl- 
motely ono month's salary fa 
payable annually. 

Applicant should submit a cur- 
riculum vitae. Including profes- 
sional ■ end teaching experience, 
reaearch Interosta and publica- 
tions. and the names end 
addresses ol three referees. 
They should also state present 
sa lory and whon ivalleble If 
appointed. 

Further Information should be 
Obtained from Ihe Replsirnr, 
University or Cape Town. Private 
Beg ffl) Rondeboscii, 7700, 
Soulh Africa, by whom applica- 
tions must be recalved not later 
lhan 31 December iflflO. 

The University's policy Is not to 
discriminate In Ihs appol nlmanl 
of alalf on the grounds of say, 
race or religion. Further ir for- 
mation on Ihe implementation 
of Ih la policy la obtainable 
from the Registrar. 


LEICESTER 
the uNtvEfierrv' 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications nro Invited from 
graduates In Economics, Malhe- 
other apiiroprluie 


loallcs, and other ai><iropr 
disciplines for appointment __ 
Rososrch Aoaiatani for a iieilod 
tuary l. 

Involve 
nont of 


or flvo months from January 1. 
1961. Du^itoa will “ 


crop- weather respond inuo\ee. 
Candidates should have a als- 
1 1 alien I training and preferably 


soma oxporlpnc; In uslnq COin- 
puiors and writtno simple i>ro- 
grnnu. 

8nlnry will be "n tho ran mi 
EJ.7QS to r.&.uSiv tnesoorch 

a,l FHriher Uotniis may be ob- 
tained from II. Rcca. Driijrt- 
moni of Ec 
or Leicester 
Lolcnslcr 


Economics. Univcrsliy 
iter, umvorsliy Hood. 
Llil 7RII, io whom 
ns slionM -bo sont by 


-..[Slri Finns’ 

Novombur 30. I'jBO. 


UMIST 

POST-DOCTOR AL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

IN ADAPTIVE CONTROL AND 
SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 

Hof. i CSC/210. A vacancy 
oidsta In the Control Syaiam* . 
Centro for n POffr-DOCTOnAL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT to Join 
n group working on ilio lliuory 
and a apnea Cans of irli-tunlnq 
nlgorltliniB. Thn sutcussful 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
PHuTOCHFMUrRV Of 
PESTICIDES 

A research assistant la re- 
quired to work In the Sl-1iu.i 1 of 
Chemical and Physical Scloncus 
on a uragrnniiuo or rwvarili 
into the affect ot light on 

G csllcidoa. Tho research re- 
lies to 11 io fata at 

K ', cldcs whan e:.povuJ til Biin- 
tn tho onvlronmont and 
provides tho opporiunlly to ouin 
evpoilcnco of u variety of radio* 
chemical laclinlquos nnd n( 
modern a poet rose a pic met hods 
of sirucluro da term inotl on. 

Applicants nro espociad to 
ha vo a doaroo in Chemistry. 
Tho nsslaiani will hove ilio 
onpariunlty of rcnisieriiia Inr 
n nlgnor dogrnq. Ihu npiiolnl- 
mont la normally Ini lliroo 
years si salnrv rango L4.2U6 io 
fc4.au Inclusive. 

Furihor damns and ncnllca- 
tlon limns Horn Ac.idr.n-k 
FH-glslry, Dept. AO. Kings I un 
Polytechnic, Ponrhyn itnad. 
Ktnesion - upon Himiuob 
2 EE. 01-649 136ft. 


LI-EDS 

THE UNIViiii^IVY or 
Sr :i I c so I . OK EDUCATION 
Applications nro Invited inr 
one iinit nr ItESLAKCH cjri I- 
Cr-it amt lute iwil nf 
HLHE.Mtr.lt A-JtATArrr. tor 
wail, on .i pralo'l la Invutlnato 
asiiccis of si.L-i.ll lisvkiiiniind 
‘nnd vilur.iii'iual aciilnvciiieni. 
The aimninliiinnis will bn i.imm 
lor Up- in two yenis ■ lli. starcii 
Or. ion anil ono year elphl 
rnnnilii i Itasearcli Aaslta.inii. 
Thn flnsr-irrli 
inutr 

h.i> 


nnnins i unsuarcii nssieiani i . 
rhn flnsr-H.-h A'Jlslani noM 
iiuy Di Hik'd on u lull- time 
l.i sis nr by two parl-llme 


i-soorcli 


.tlMPSKb 


KTl 


CANADA 

T1IR DEPARTMENT OP 
PHILOSOPHY OF OU SEN’S 
UNIVERSITY AT KINGSTON 
Klnniion. Ontario, Canada 

fa giving conilderitloA , Io 
tha sjipalntmonl of a JOHN 
MILTON SCOTT VISIT [NO 
PROrEGSOR ttor ono term 
tFalt or Winter* during tho 
acadomlc voar 19R1-82. An 
■npolnimont In ilto field of 
pnlloaopiiv of sclonco Is hfilnn 
glvgn nrlmarv blit bv no means 
OKcliisiva consideration. 

. Inqulrtae to: Profosaor A. R. 
Foil. Koed, Donartrnont, of 
Phllosonhy, Oueon’s Univer- 
sity. Kjnjjaioii. Ontario. Canada 


candidate will piali.ibly here an 
acllvc Inures I In Ihe panr-ral 
areas of system Uk-niificailon 
and Intolllaonl control systems. 

Ba’dry wilt ha within the 
■cals, £8.000 to EO.OMO por 
annum. 

Raquesla for applies Hon 
forms .and further particulars, 
quoting iho above reforonco. 
should he addioxird to the 
BopHtrsr. Roam- B6. UMIRT., 
P.u. Bok SB. MAnchefler Atfid 
lOD. The closin'! ililo Is Uio 
2 tat November, 1060. 


BATH 

THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENQINEEHINO 
RESEARCH OrTICKH 
Floqulied for S.R.C. -Sponsored 
Invoeiianiion of ihs hydio- 
dyiumlc choraciarlstlcs of 
lowed underwater cable-body 
a ya trail. Aero dynamic theory 

S ided by wind tunnel and tow- 
j}9 tank tests will bo used to 
aelcnnlnc tho liability., etc., 
with ocroainiini i.n tp.nla fur 
vrrlfylnn current delta n teclt- 

^Voi/lennfs should noss.iu a 

uood first or higher duaroo In 
not ^dynamics or ilulil nioclt- 
antes With .an aptltmlo Tor 
mechanical doslnn end some 
practical orporlenca. 

The post is tenable for two 

Salary up to £6.245 (under 
rovlowi accordipq^ m quattr 


(iiuialnlippnt i 

Aitjdlcinla for Hie Hi-s 
onlcrr nun ahould liav 
vipuv Mpr-rleure In aoc 
•nfuc.n tonal resonrrh. 
lodoo or statistics and c 
tor inMlind? of- analysis 
he very dQHlrnhto. 

Bo'.iit lor ilio Ro 
Off leer tins i within l Ik- r.intiu 
tri.Si.l to 4:7 .i<!.T on Ihu l.\ 
Scale lor lluaparcn and Analu- 
Until Staff iCn.ntiA lu £'J .5 ‘.i.Ti 
nnu tor III" llrueirfh AaM.'li'uf 
noal within the r.mae bJ.7" < t 
Io r.A non ----- -- 
(iN.7<>5 (i 
iindot- rovlow.i 

A jipllc a l inn forms and 


fur- 

Innd 

lie Uni 


Ihor iiartirularn may br 

Iroin the licoijirar. Tli. 

Mtv, Lro.li LjB 

'plications as soon 


f '.itvronco nutn_ 
ne daio for ai>p 
as possible. 


wverpool 

H end,, rson-3 ollen^L 

v«i^W U S? ad El S^ 

Kffcwi A t 

will Involve caiubefiuof' 1 ''' 
i on.J noisibly sKn 
Uio ca-ouerjiina 
Broun at Unuldor 1 "••a 

A 

nmsw). * anUm tat 
AjipJlmJons • 

the names or throu 

?h»n’ d M b8 b«2 

thsn Novombor 17 ii*J¥ 

Tho «g0Wraj /igugi 

SsSfiSS 


S £6.245 t under 
Inn in quaitflca- 
ons spa oxiiorlaiKa. 
Application fornta from 
■ r~innot _ Offlcor. Unlvo 
f Rath, Doth !«••' ■»- 
ofere 


Ilona 
P 


•l>n 

hlvarsRv 


Ijifl roferencs” number 80/440* 
1 9%(] nB tUU! Jih.mh»., 


TII R TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7,11.80 

' . The latter day rationalizers view 

Union View the universities as unresponsive to 

the needs oC the nation. They have 
wrongly looked upon our institutions 
as simply accumulating ndditloual 
areas of teaching and research 
while retaining others no longer 
required. 

However, rhe Case is quite ihe 
Taught courses 


,29 



lemmings 
to the water 


contrary. Taught courses offered 

bv universities have constantly been disciplines mere may Do ilieo 
changed, revised .and udapted to advantages for turgor depar 


time or another was considered 
insignificant and of no long term 
potential vulue. 

AUT would object to the idea that 
relatively small departments ur 
institutions are by their very small- 
ness intrinsically, academically or 
financially wasteful and that, there- 
fore, they should be merged into 
fewer units. In ccrtoin subjects and 
disciplines there may be theoretical 

intents 



iluh; iu versity ot txeier adopted a policy 

Tit, jo f w--— of these providing for the election by staff I nLirSQaV 

Tins is nut a statement of opinion advantages . are crucial in any way. members of heads of department . , 


Please Note '1 

The deadline for 
Classified Advertisement Copy 

in the THES 

1 0.00 a.m. every Monday 


meet the needs of the community, over their smaller counterparts but 

New lines ot research have been there is not an iota of evidence to 

developed and others phased out. demonstrate that the effects 
incliid- “ns is nut a statement of opinion 

In sods univers ty ci , but of fact which can be seen with* There is also no evidence to show 

jot the Comnmtee oi nv « in the experience of any university that the teaching and research nf 

WMltn,,; ■ ■ V • • small departments or universities is 

,hnr is Lai The current pressure for ranonuli- generally less exceJlent, less useful 

i - *- — or less successful titan 

departments. The con- 
centration of research or teaching 
into a small number of “centres of 
excellence” has never in th? past 
significantly increased excellence 
but has reduced the variety of teach- 
ing and .research being conducted 
which sa often produces narrowness,, 
over specialization and inflexibility, 
The university system requires 
not only' in 4 e P L h stt'eugth* but iu 
breadth strength. One meets- with 
the argument that if we in the 
universities, do not do our own 
rationalization the Government will 
do it for us, and this setmu to be 
based on the argument that it Is 
better to cut one's own throat than 
have it cite for you. The real argu- 
ment should be that the' cutting ’of 


Last session the senate of the Uni- 
versity of Exeter adopted a policy 


BE 3S8B88E 


jiaSwwbat w wfled - j Vfl a rue current pressure for ranotmij- generufjy te$s 

Kobody ha 9 reuny a ii meail zetion is, however, quite different in to the nation 

JefiDltion of they euity mean . ir , teiu - Dn flnd in ^ praetice . Fi i’st, that in larger 

by Ind ent fjnwcial savings even titough often - ' 

fifths subject areas in- «« se . e » a s sufficient justi- 

^i J closure, phasing out f, ™ tlon ™ themselves With the 
'?A««cer of academic departments « f f ec ' on research nnd on teaching 
SS and ill sotpe cases larger « secondary considerate... 

into fewe ’ . _ ‘Then the subjects chosen for 

. ■ , l this wave nf rationalization are often picked out 

■ What has i"*P Iie . f on the basis of various preconceived 

frantic tlnnf >"8 "about as a notions of academic usefulness and 

S* 1 ^^r.Le advocatitiE imme ' ^‘ciency. .For example, it Is 
S' radaoalLat ioht, • C b el ng at ghod ritqt. small departments are 

Milled by Government propaganda y - - 

frut tha necessity to economize m - 
public expenditure with the .linivee- 
diies having to bear their share. 


whenever a vacancy occurred. As 
it turned out, five such elections 
were held — two of them contested. 


res 


Monday 


It is useful to have acquired a 
secretary as an Jntc-rmcdiiM'v witun 
telephoning. Bui there is mi up* 
happy side effecr, I‘ find myr.cii aci- 
ing as a departmental 'phone npe/n- 
lor dnd chncing' ‘ after grctluotc 
students. Some antagonism has de- 
veloped hetweeu 'two of my col- 
leagues. I am - staying out of it. 
Research students, new and continu- 
ing, are drifting in. They tu-e a great 
asset iu chests steady-state days when 
neiv faces and. ideas arq in short 
supply. They also give us g mix of 


Oji my first day as one of the ** gang 
of five” I found I was wulking up 
uttd down the politics corridor a 
lot more, and sleeping better for the 
exercise. This walking about 
occurred despite my move during' nar'intmllnea 1 

thfr summer to the centrally located S ' r . __ + ■ __ cll iVi„_ tll . 

office -which goes with the head- dents are not consulting the 


General Vacancies 



ship. Gone are ' the days when I 
could hide away at the contempla- 
tive end of tho corridor, flanked in 
adjacent offices by soft-spoken 
colleagues. The “ handover had 
occurred during the summer, sym- 
bolized by my acquisition of the 


the untlceboard and. accor JfnfJy, 
are not shoning Up for rheir first 
classes. Well, wfiat else can you -do? 
More cltaslng pp and do wiv the cor- 
ridor, leaving notes which say ; 
11 Please see me'*. A new wrinkle is 
that the secretaries want to bo kept 
informed of my movements. Also* 


staff files, with my own references . ... surorise "I find mvself uhin 

. properly removed. Wh-ile the lin ger S E Sf UKh s ‘an KoscuDahlD sLn 
throats is unnecessary and undestr- 1 office Is a big . help, the Amory of middle Vgi’-I Struggk with iiad- 


properiy removed. While the larger 

I office Is a big help, the Amory 

1 Building, built during one of the in „ llsts vow tCitli venr 

more severe economy waves, has ma row itaVBf again to i 0u< tlieni off 


Classified information 


■Research pQSts 


■ .• 




MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY UNIT 


. . Vacancies en<Bl within s amall research tearp currently ataillng 
' a pregranrne of elitoKea on laeponelOffity lor tha oars of the 
handicapped, ,tfia hr onto 'elett end Hie atderty. Tfie appolntmente 
will ba lor three joore. Applicant* 'etiou'g be aged. 30 yenre or 
-ynunzer end have a good henoura degraq . fii adciolgfly or . other 
' racial adlance. • wllh apina poel-Bieduata re Bear ch experience. Qalaw 
.on tub- fi'.nle £6,C05-E8,64B depending on age, quel III ohUoiib and 
'experleitoa. .... 

Furthor .pnrttaulara may- be obtained. Irnm Protaaaor heymond 
insiQy. Director. MRC Medic 8 1 Sociology Uplt. Inatitble or Madioel 
Saotatoov. .WBBlburn Reed, Aqordean AUB 32E, to whom’hppUcHiior™ 
mould be- sett by 30 November, )08O. . .v ; 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERBITV COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OP 
PHVSIOLOOV 

RE6BABCH AQ9ldr.\NT 


TDK OPEN UNIVERSITY 

TE^qtiA^Y . . 

ettTj^rwO,'- . ‘ '■ , 'A ppt tea i ion a ^ era fhvlfod, for 
! H 2tofl*nAu “ Iho nbaVo pa*| -to .lnvnsltgkls 
■wSn ■: •' <»,* Jpe. -auinmnllc Innarvatton . o( 

TWO YBAKBt . |fl„ noan. ■ MotU 'In rprina lion 

* '. 1 '■ i ■ -■ ■bput Iho prajacj will .bo pro- 

... . to Dr H. Etc 1 09. Pflpnrt- 

Ot PJiyaloloflV.- unlveraliy 

BU. H.O. -Box 7B.‘ CfirtUff. 
LXL. Batory nntgo^ £0.505 
.Wffi ii. e. Dniloe to cbm- 
tnonco as aopn as pouimov ■ 
Twin, dt. appolnlmont, -10 
rnoqlhe. . * 



Thus, committees have been set 
up an a national • scale (e g, the 
Atkinson Committee on Ru.sslan 
Studies)' and 1 in various universities 
U begin tills magical process that 
trill somehow persuade the Govern- , 

mnt that the universities are put- less coat effective than large depart- . show the value of -tha univanitiM walls such that one can hear (well, J'* W v “' " 1 ‘ 

tiu their. iShoiUder .to; thejwjusel;’ mentB; departfrteWt^ ■with- smaller' to the nation will inevitably foil almost) a coin drop In someone's * disconcert In a ilevAlonmcnt in 
bring all hands on deck and doing than average atudeot/staff ratios are because of present economic cir- pocket in the adjacent office. As It Exeter^ * nlte in tho Good 

tbit bit for their country In times less efficient or .too costly.. •, cumstances. If the Government r — ‘ — Kxeter . despite ueuis in the uooa 

o( economic stress. ' Wnat seems Ye4 we all ktvow that It is-jnt arbitrarily cuts into univeisity 
tg have escaped -the notice of tliese egsontial chai'acteristic of a univer- finance then practical .steps wifi 
imediate rationalizers is that over sity to have staff covering as wide have io be taken - to cope with it, 
tb years there has been continuous a range of subjects as possible. .This but until then we should not rush 
tboge within.’tne university system enables a university to offer courses along like lemmings seeking the 
u i nh'ole and within individual in- with many combinations of subjects watering down of the high atan- 
idtutlons to reflect- the changing taught, by expert staff end contrl- dards that we in the universities 

the hmfM iyv tho rAKAnrrh internet ions Iirva m 


turns out, my new office puts me 
adjacent to a whistling colleague on 
one aide, and a laughing colleague 
an the other. I shall be having a 
musical Quinquennium. 

• Every tour years I g< 


despite being __________ 

Food Guide, the only vegetarian 
restaurant in town is cIobIoc down. 
It would 'not happen in Br is toll 


)IU to 

twd* :of the comni unity an 

.ooBabtfj 

; H.iiJttpc that ’somettm^s there discipline bo 
« )tma lags 111 this process but on moat signiric 
-tbs'tthoU hoivefsities' have coped sctftntific v ” 
vilMuk; going tjurough the current coverieg. 
.trauniattft broress of .engaging upon 
i cofidhua; ctjo tempi at ion of tnelr 

r ,.* e . ■ 


)ou1ea to the research interactions 
Of ataff across 

_undarles — one of tho 

significant catalysts of past 
intellectual 


fend 


dis- 


It is no accideot that many of 
our Nobel ^ri?e winners have been 
engaged in research which at one 


get a rash of , 

requests to give talks on the Anted- r' TlflflV 
can presidential elections. 1 drive A 
to Plymouth to do my quadriennial 
turn before the English-speaking 
. . Union augmented by the Plymouth 

Laurie Sapper Historical Association... I balance 
1 an account of Reagan's gaffes with 
dazzling insights into the pro 


have set in the pest and ere con 
tinuing to set. 


A roecarcli JfctW . end ... 
March asst * lent uo .required to 
-- ' British .TO.Locern 


' jfunitVdL Ol roiearcti 


■lira 

patent 


ana 
;lop» ■ 

ClUBl 


or using 

toachjnfl. . 

orn cawMo of encoU 

. ing nlciorlal - and louud fnlor- 


' • TItg principles ofefectit»nlc warfare. How the RAF. . . jfsa demanding ca leeri we adniit, But tlie 

. uses the siiicon chip.. The fund^cnehtalsof modern we re looking, fo r p robably wou Id n’ t wan t i 

‘ v engine t^Hnpfosyjl'iese^re the liii^of subjects .way. 

■i would bepri your syllabus a^eul Education arKl - • If all tliis has aroused youn interest, weqlite 

■ . Training Officer In the Ftoyal Airferde': And youll find,' : hearfrorh yog. Wfe'll thenwriteaixl e^lainit® 

'■ thaf \/nt t’ll'hp lAarhifYt thp.pn St ihiivt.Q in almr, el irica v mrimrioiail XAi'll lall v/rii l olinl li the fiOOrtSTaO^. 


a myriad more puzzles and mys- 
teries to be answered. ■ 

’ But we efen now expect within the 
next few days, to get a closer look 
at one of the most, beautiful of all 
heavenly objects-^-Saturn, the ringed 
planet — which "is - to be photo- 
graphed by the Voyager 1 space- 
craft as it approaches to within 
75,000 miles of the planet .on 
November 12. 

It promises to be a thrjlling 
•spectacle, for already preliminary 
photographs have revealed features 
; ou the planet in very fine detail. 
These include new ring systems^ 


Their structural are . believed W TUCSdaV 
be the same with both having rocky ? ** V / 
cores covered by thick layers of Haying been In 


gases 

surea. 

cant 


liquified 


under high . _ 

i. However, there are signifii there's not much coming my way .strengths and. weakneaees as r do- 
disparities. Saturn is shrinking that's surprWng. Bur the . reimon- parmient. Very illuminariiig : about 
under its own gravity far jltore feibility it new. The^ first, head of him as well as us. As a follow up, 
iter (ah 


An alarming amount of internal 
mail' has materialized. 1 have three 
stacks of things to do in order of 
priority. The trouble' is. I shall 
probably never get to the third 
stack. An honorary research fellow 
has arrived from St Louie. We 
recruit a North American . every 
year, end they do their bit to ease 
the steady state problem. We place 
■BW a notice in PS, the political science 

.journal, -and always get, a good re- 
- :r ■ ■ spojlse, .although ''Americana, are 
. . . finding prices in England pretty 

- i -T-z — department for ateep nowfl daye. Last year’s fellow, 

, P|'*f | M Yean before becotmng its head, at owr invitation, todd us about our 

and. we 


The author is general secret iirp of cedures to be followed if the elec- 
tee Association of University tion is thrown into the House of 
Teachers. Representatives.' * 


quickly than Jupiter (about 2-3 ems 
a year compared with 1 cm) ; the 
internal heat generated by - Saturn 
is greater than Jupiter; and the 
resulting convection currents appear 


department. Victor Wiseman, used 
to soy 


diet his first principle of 
_,ate 

1 don't think I’ll 


ro SDy 

administration wast - "Delegate 


to produce far more turbulent wltids i | 
which sweep across the equatpriai 
regions. 

Saturn has always been more 


rythdng '*. 
tBge that. 


moons and views of die bands oj 
chemicals that sweep across the 
planet’s surface. 


of aerosol-type droplets, hiding the 
more brilliant features that are 
for studying mo re obvit ' 
lain Voyager such is it 

ipulsioit Labor- add- cloud . 

story in tha United States, frill, be importhnt for measuring surface 
University Collegfl, London where movements' and the few that do 
scientists a e the laboratory; fqr lappdar on Saturn quickly disappear 
* 'atmospheres ard ho W back below the aerosol mist. 


The principal unit for studying more obviously spread over Jupiter, 

.... . white ovals 

are 


this data, outside the main Voyager such is its red spots, white o 
centre at the Jet Propulsion Labor- add cloud swirls. These features 


over; 

manage 

A colleague has put something 
that is, shall we say,' odd on the 
noticeboard. It occurs to me that 
people might think it was done at 
Saturn has^ always oeen more ra y instigation. Oh, tha burdens of 
difficult to observe because it is respons ibllky. I find myself , pre- 
believed to be covered py__a ntlst tending to understand some details 

id tha calendar which I’ll 1 have to 
son out sometime. It .will not be 
as easy to bluff about these things 
from now on. 


up, 

we did a survey of student reac- 
tions to . our teaching, with a 
questionnaire for each first and 
second year course. I must get 
around to distributing the filled-in 
questionnaires, which are enlighten- 
ing (and anonymous). 

One respondent objected to 
Colleague’ A reading The Times 
during tutorials. Another objected 
ColW 


Voyager should correct this prob- 
lem and already important dis- 
coveries have been made. Several 
new ring systems, have been found 


{jusily Ttudyiog daw already 
-ceived from the. probe, 

Their main tool in this work will 
; be their powerful IPIPS computer 

syfltem— nine': interactive planetary _ t 

image (processing systam-^ which have riow peeri, shown 
can anfelysa.data with a power and, complex lhan previously expected.; 
sopWsUoation that is almost . pm ^ particles : Which make - up 
rivalled by any,orfier basic tesearch. . these 'rings. areTas small as a mere 

group jn the .world • Q.oOOBcms across, and scientists at 

Its image displays can switch the planetary atmosphere laboratory 
simply between photographs: gener- have now . observed; “ spokes 

* /zopel to . highlight . among them, radial 1 lines formed 


to Colleague B, who "would often 
'say that something an an essay was 
not true when' I bpd got the in- 
formation from a book ' Asked 
how long it took to prepare an' 
essay, -another respondent said: 
I" Two weeks worry; two weeks re- 
search ; write it the"night before ■*, 
years ’’together gathering for the i ^ must put sotrie jokes back into 
U rima. Wtae Mil k »U end 7 

•yfears. As Loretda Hart “ You' 

jtieed a laugh or two ", i 


We have a departmental tea for 
entering- students. It is poignant ;o 
see a group destined to spend three 


Day ends with a headache. 


Features, focus and enlarge dectiona- across the rings by Saturn's mag- 

. n ” »L. nAAarli fa affln 1 w.cIa fioM ‘ ' ■' 





SSJ tWXT.a™, Wednesday 1 . . ■ iT 

dnw . b« -d 1 lt ^ M „ Saturday ... 

colleague keejps ' 'putting, circular x have long found' It brbf liable to 
notices already ricked by me Ip the ‘work a’t the office 1 on Saturday 
rack Outside my door< The most afternoon. For one thing,' interesting 
alarming thing today is that there mo u arrives op. Saturday.. 1 take the 
are students all over the place lor u-fejn f r0 m niy home in Teigii mouth 
the' first time ijl months. By way along one of' the most scenic coastal 
.of observing tho invasion, my col-, stretches ’in thp .British. Bull «at- 
leftgoe with Ihe tidy offifce has work- (It ,1s depleted :on tlie ; covor 
brought out his black and red flag af this, year’s .national Untfe table.) 
and draped it over his door. You; J recall □ heihrd thpt I once ten- 
hnve to duck under the^ flag . to countered .when 1 >vqa , a regular 
enter his office, as various American f ra j n comniutOt'. T was ' bofriunded 
^occasional r^gtotrgnts no: aiter . ^ B fellow- traveller who, on leam- 
gutfhg up from . the corridor f loot j n g that I taught politics, proceeded 
where they are toeUnet) to sit; to inflict his political views on the 
Registration Arrangements . are each. inor nlnE notwaen 8,15 and BAS. 

tlose 

.hide -at 
or rive 
pull 
can 
holF 


u\, 


l;*-v ; . 

1 " • 
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the TIM^j HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Scientists in the Civil Seryice 


Sir, — Tn his review of Philip .Gun]- 
men's book Scieitn'sls in Whitehall 
[THES, October 17), Sir Hermann 
Bondi quotes u reply he might give 


H 5PO LUC 

his undergraduates to take places 
such echelons by sacrificing time 
from teaching science so that they 
can learn to be as good at communi- 
cating as are arts graduates, so that 
they know the rudiments. of manage- 
ment, and so that they acquire a 
facility for dealing with people. 


I encountered n good many, shall 
we say middle-echelon, civil servants 
between 1940 and 19G0. As l recall, 
their chief aim in life after makjiiB 
sure that their road to promotion 
clear and unimpeded, was in 
production of -minutes which 


do not ever recall being particularly 
impressed by the ability of an arts 
graduate to communicate. I nevur 
encountered a philosopher who cur- 

tVa" science' professor who'‘mo 3 ns .Jaded Hw rudiments of was' 

about the paucity of scientifically oraei o . meet the 

trained people in . ■;*>*?, ttj ^f^sKnwiio took time off front were ‘models both of lucidity ofex- 
cchc Ions of the Civil Sei vice . He a ilVorv to train his students in pression and obscurity of meaning, 
asks the professor If he. ever trains 10 facility for dealing with this wai the highest expertise tu 

6 which thev aspired since it was a 

A more likely explanation of the 
paucity is that for many decades 
Oxbridge has produced, Cor example, 
roughly ten history graduates foi 
each physics graduate. One might 
guess from this that by simple- 


Management 
education 

Sir,— In your leader of Oaafo; 
von retm-. fnp rha 


IS. S 

ine emergence of 3 
education k — J w 


year, to 
general 


— based co 

amoral techniques of systems ^ 
lysis and other intellectual*) 
derived from management eda®. 

:abulaiy changes, to. -any * * 0 ? 
t be =™ ent “ * 


which they aspired 
craft that was not only apnhcablu 
but also instantly transferable,. with., 
minor vocabulai 
department 
tli ay might be posted 
I yield to no one in the level of 


unease today, but there are ^ 

involved in the increatiniri. 


s:-.i 


\ 

• 1, . 


ei 


Dear vice-chancellor, 

I am writing in the strongest possible 
„ terms to express the indignation lelt 
by myself and my colleagues at the 
resource committee's recent decision 
tu reject our bid for additional sec- 
retarial help. It really does seem nl 
times that members of your adminis- 
tration are completely out of touch 
with the day-to-day problems en- 
countered by working academics. 

For although my colleagues and- 1 
ore fully prepared to handle the 
buffc of administrative work in this 
department, there are certain mar- 
ginal areas in which secretarial help 
has become almost a complement to 
our own activities. 

You may not be aware, for ex- 
ample, that our present secretaries 
■re responsible for the complete 
organization and- admin [strad&n of 
our teaching timetable. Thls_ neccs- 

* sarily involves them, not just in 
room allocation and extended dis- 
cussions with other departments, but 
■iso in regular liaison with all 
members of staff in order to ensure 
that teaching hours are not time- 
tabled in such a way as to Interfere 
with research work. (In particular 
with the existing staEf preference 
fo t*‘ Conducting major parts of their 
research on Monday mornings and 
Friday afternoons.) . 

Our two 'secretaries are, ot 
_ course, also, responsible for the 
routine Maintenance of records 
on our students end for typing 
! «ll staff , letters - . tan activity 

■ 

the occasional grammatical errors 
which creep in during dictation). 
Their other * minor duties include 
preparing course book lists, ordering 
of- books for library and bookshop, 

• handling daily Inquiries about the 
whereabouts of staff, receiving 
assessment essays, and . typing 
examination papers. , .* .- 

... 'V .Iii, addition :tb these conventional 
tasks, it- is, I-. believe, relevant tq 
. mention -some ,i»w- responsibilities, 
which they;, have bpeu required to : 

• gdopi- in.-, recent years. ; whereas, 

. . their role ip .relation to acfoaj lec-. 

• • tpre * and . sum fours .. Was ■ prey iously 

coqflued. to- ensuring that the. ..lec- 

* . tuVpr arrived at the- riffor spot pt, 

. the right time j. oftep, aq I'm spre 

yiou MU appreciate quite. a diplo-. 
footle matter When it. Involves ring-, 
ing, a busy academic' et-hqme. 'yfitb 
a' tactful remind or . that .they' arq c 
redtilred to' -take:, a small number, 
of seminary,, arid lectures themselves. 

' iq. order so .relfovd. the congested. 

. . tlmeiahje .which, has'grljep from 
staff freeze which .leftyea -the aver.-. 

> i agd member of this dd partnien t tirllh ' 

teaching hour's margipglly in excess 
of eight- hours per yip^k.' 

• 'This they' have gccompllshfed with 
skill and ' dedication, although as 
yoh will appreciate such' involve-’ 
noetic leavfes therii with Ipss tilde to 
devote, not only to the routine ncti- 

f tles described above, but also, of 
iirse,, td the actupl Interviewing 

^ m mm 

■■i . v'-i' fciik ' nKWi l times ■ fcSS rig” fo^tho 

dpiipons.-pKindividudj .member* 'of ' 
; aft .to^o pfotoeri td.ibb; around foe. 
' offlce',;.ybu,wil!4ee : that' yont coirt-' 
V • .‘foittems /decision to '.‘deny ! us 'extra 
’ i"; - focretarial help doulfl have Serious 

.- • • ! : . S^f«S!ya !%ve * Already; ' dScjded- 
1 .- foiV- the -pr^aiu: .afthfttfon: 1 A. such : 
. mat ’ We: Lmosit "noyf ; instruct' tfut : 

searotoria?, ttt b^AdOn -theJr 1 trad). 
tidnal :pracrtve .: pE.j hielpmgV. meire. 
Senior ;staff • mambm™ ,'to car flr. f heir-' 
uriefcBies.! . A isroalD'mat'tar 'perhdp^ 
in: the' grand 1 scheme.' of :ihlhgsi Wc 
rin-the-view of myself; and. my col- 
league* wcyi much thh tUn l 

;.th| wee 

. • " jiJsemr:. 

•" •mitteaj.-.i 


. : in -the - view of myself : and /my colj 1 
..Iqoguei. yqtyi much tbb thJn end-oE 
-thl vredge. ,: . >. /■ . \ 

— ttjy. hope i.thflt.your-- coin.- 
il '.noW review its; recent; 
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Last June saw the completion d 
a remarkable two-year project «■- — .- 
ied out by the European FonUCL »»tous rat 5 er . “P 

mn Frti* MnnnafiniAH.> P HlfA **brO0Q DCU 81 I 


Knocked down but not out 

... f i 

Manpower planning is Hke a boxer 
who U very easy to knock, down but 
difficult to knock out. Through- 
KwL and 1970s the idea of 
“tiitlna" the output of graduates 
Irom higher education to the future 


Fees proposals 

Sir, — Your report by Charlotte 
Barry on the DES paper Continuing 
Educniion : Post Experience Voca- 
tional Provision for Those in 


sis) feature of the Government's 
approach to its further develop- 
ment that with some exceptions of 
principle that the beneficiaries not 
the state should meet the full costs 
involved ... the cost burden will 


Union constitution 

Sir, — You refer to a row over the 
legality of the Brighton Polytechnic 
students’ union constitution (THES, 
October 24). There is no question 


tion for Maiingemetu Developtsn- 
and the American Assembly ottti 
legiate Schools of Business. A 
objects were : to study the change! 
expectations of society as we mi 
towards the twenty-first cetHuyjn 
reflect upon the implicating; d 
these changes upon the mm and 


demand for iraduate manpower in 
die economy has recurred under 
- euphemistic names 
and “ broad 


like 

steer 


» mainly chosen no doubt to 


the Department of Employment’s 
Unit for Manpower Studies. In its 
new report Higher Education and 
the Employment of Graduates the 
unit expresses the heretical opinion 
that “ past experience of planning 
for highly qualified manpower does 
not suggest that attempts to pro- 
duce more graduates in certain dis- 
ciplines on the basis of assertions 
that these are the graduates th« 


a para-iprofesslonal class, largely in 
the public sector. Nor can anyone 
credibly suggest that vocational 
relevance should be an extremely 
important consideration in deciding 
priorities within higher education, 
particularly in the polytechnics and 
oriier non-university colleges. 

The same applies to the other 
side of the debate. To continue to 
demand that extra resources must 


uuril't , _ . HlBl Ilie COnSlltllEIOn LI1UI 1* IBJ 

Employment unfortunately fails to fall largely on the employei. j h approved in 1 

reflect the small print in this docu- The note on exceptions shows this point that was e, 

mem and assumes die Government is meant to ba f lis lied by the Sour t case in 1979. 


was about to embark on some rigid 
Stiliuesquo planning exercise. 

If this was the intention, it has 
mi been successful. On each occa- 
sion the traditional objections to 

that the constitution that is' legally I women whose task it is a Duni** | ounpower planning have been 

1976. the private, public antfWiHM I DU }' * . b °“ d 

estab- 1 organizations Into whki tothtj d [ fomad between^ co^naervadves 


JiCC a | - , A ® aaaw 51 nuuukbo Mtiuauu t-uns DAiia icauuiwco IliUSL 

quieten' fears that tne bovernment countiy needs have much chance be devoted to a particular discipline 


proposals to charge full or economic 
fees for courses only applies to short 
part-time courses 


courses but if their existence wou 
be in danger temporary exception 
xi-unic u UUls .«. could be made Thus any course 

In fact a careful reading of the designed for students in woik (artei 
document shows that although the entering main employment) ano 
emphasis is on “ short courses ” it which , could be construed as 
flies a kite for the imposition of full broadly relevant .to that employ- 
cost fees on a wide range of courses ment, or to work in general would 
which fall within Its broad defini- attract full cost fees, 
lions. 

In Section . 1 it defines “ mid- 
career courses of vocational educa- 
tion for those at work*' by making 
mid-career refer to the early as well 
as the middle years of working life 
and equating - this term to post- 
experience courses. “ Vocational " 
is defined as anything which -is 
broadly relevant to an individual in 
his development in .working life 
whether or hot it- is directly relevant 
to his current job. 

Section 2 specifically mentions 


t 


Nor 

is there' any disagreement that the 
resent constitution is inadequate 
eefluse of changes following the in- 
corporation of a former college of 
higher education into the poly- 
technic. 

The problem which has arisen is 
that the union executive has sought 
unilaterally to introduce a new 


fashioned ; and to eximta the ex- 
tent to which education vibe Alt 
to help managers to Mil 1 M 
increasingly complex' tasks duriii 
the next 30 years. •; 

Prominent savants, mdodaj 
Nobel I surest Jan Tinbergen id 
Ignacy Sachs, joined leading Eor> 
peon and American indiutritliui 
and academics to srimulate diva* 


, .. a-ai-Mnt UIIIIBICLIIllJ iU Hill UVUlhO n nw«« flllQ ULtUJclUll-1 LU ■iiiimim 

This proposed policy is consistent const i tu ti on which was unacceptable s { ons 0 n the first two phases of tk 
Lh ilia f.nvarnment s intention to „„ii r n „ m-il i_ 


with the Government’s intention 
announce In the Queen's Speech 
that industry should pay the cost ot 


technic council. Council project Jn seminars at Si'Gtorjtt 


.training. 

There 


considerable 
uncertainty- as to the. exact scope 


must be 


of the suggested definitions but it 
would seem that most professional 
courses taught part time fall within 
the management, science and tech- 
nology. and medical and social ser- 
vices category. The Government has 
already shown on overseas students 


iJ^UUWIl t* mvii-uviw tuicuuj U11U TIM .1 

full-time courses and Includes those that it has powers tq cut expendl- 

J - a. _ ■ | I _ 1 n I !« 1 1 nn #* tho nmnnORK 


Read in this light the proposals 
for focilitating the growth of these 


ponded to include longer courses 
which are part of a provision made 
r 

to a q.uu 
ficate, n. 

Section 4 • argues ' that since merciallv priced pro vision viable, 
both ■ employers 1 . and employees Yours sincerely, 
stand .to gam'. from- the, enhancer PETER COPPING, 
raent.'of tbe^ediplayeei' capabilities: jGoiirse; Director; -.'J _ ' '* 

through such provision. oE vocational Personnel Management Courses, 
education.it hi a basic (my empha- .Manchester Polytechnic. 


to the polvt 

approval Is required for any con- 
stitutional changes. 

Although the proposed new con- 
stitution did not nave such approval, 
the executive proceeded to run the 
union in accordance with it. They 
were thus acting unconstitutionally 
and the polytechnic council received 
advice last year that it should not 
pay capitation fees to on executive 
that was not acting constitutionally, 

E artlculariy since most of the mem- 
ers of the executive itself had been 
elected under the invalid constitu- 
tion;' • ... 

A similar situation has arisen at 
the start of the present session and 


House, Windsor, and al- Ws 
House, New York ; and »l the ni 
eluding international coafereoeeli 
Paris it was clearly iiitert.w 
man age ment e'd iicatiort ; should 
deeper Into the noiKognliiw an 
of human relations, M 
responsibility 'of’ busmen, return 
ship to the environment, «t 

Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP NIND, . 

Director, Foundation for 
Management Education, 
Pur-leer Street. London, W U. 


hbe object to the interference of 
ihe State in higher education and 
ladicals who see manpower planning 
n the beginning of the. subordina- 
tion of universities and colleges to 
"industry”, and the initiative from 
ike Department of Education and 
Sdence, however tentative or 
"broad”, has been defeated — only 
10 be renewed at some later date 
nhea the whole cycle is repeated. 

The most recent manifestation of 
- narrower planning was Mr Aian 
Thompson's "broad steer The past 
ntber than the present tense seems 
appropriate for four reasons. First, 
Mr Thompson retired _ as deputy 
Kcreiarv at thp DIES in the sum- 
mer and the new team of officials 
items less enthusiastic about his 
plus. Secondly, as new cuts loom 
on Whitehall's horizon the day-to- 
dsj straggle to maintain a few 
fatds ot rational financial control 


of success 

However, just as past experience 
suggests that manpower planning 
has not been very effective, so past 
experience also suggests that man- 
power planning will not go away. 
It will pick itself up off the can- 
vas and when the bell next sounds, 
perhaps in three or four years’ time, 
will come out for another round. 
This analogy with boxing is not 
completely misplaced. The debate 
between the " student demanders** 
and the "manpower planners” in 
higher education has many of the 
qualities of a boxing match— aggres- 
sion rather than rational dialogue, 
and die temptation to see the is- 
sues in black-and-white are the two 
most depressing. 

If the debate continues in this 
mode, as a confrontation between 
stereotyped' polarities, there seems 
little hope th&t the sterile cycle of 
the last 20 years can be broken. 
Only by breaking the stereotypes 
and so the olrcle can a more rat- 
ional basis for the allocation of 
resources to, and the future plan- 
ning of, higher education be ach- 
ieved. 


. i«..l u* a . 4U ‘ "T r „ r . tne start or tne present session ana Women S COn ^ eren ^JLp. /w, 

sHy every year often leading activities, welcome as they ^are cer- ln the C(umc „ wad advised Sir — In his' response (TABS, w 

[uulif. cation e.g. diploma, certl- tainly do ™t go ^r enaugh to inst paylng over funda an ber 3) l0 your r =P ort 0n 'l, 1 

.masters degree. . ^ - L _ executive that had been elected conference ^ “fi/S Sft.. . 

unconstitutionally. • • (THES, Jabf 25) » « J-jJ. w ^ particular 

It was quite wrong for the stu- year, Martin Trow .when, he : 

donts io : say that I have withheld percontage of wo ua |«^| *^ r ths year to t! 


. 11 Increasingly taking precedence 

over the search for a medium term It is time to try to raise the level 
• wiaiety for « steady state system of the debate to a more sophisti- 
oC higher education. . cated and less <op ten tlous , plane. 

Thirdly, Mr Thompson's . well- To continue to treat the perennial 
iDiMltooed' and not: illiberal plan - manpower , planning inWarfvea front 
itu i' "broad ;steer” to subject tbe DES as the result of .Whlte- 
_ btltKC provoked the inevitable hall's incurably dirigiste mentality 
dBf wtiy against manpower planning and an impious threat to . academic 
was harshly freedom is naive and also unfair. 

f ave evidence Nor, if the protagonists of this view 
■ Select Com- ar« truly honest, . is It really 


Dr Boyson and the SEO 

Sir,— : Ag • president of. the Society 
of- Education Off Iter's I have, been 
concerned fo read in- an Article, by 
John O'Leary j n J The' THES (October ‘ 
17) a' statement -tHt " u pf Boy don. 
has ’already 'soundad. put college, 
prlnclpalq .aqd. pplytqchnic directors 
| -on the subject and promised' to con-' 
suit them' further if new instruments, 
and articles 'are proposed, ^hey 
have declared, theft opposition to 
CLtA's plans qnd acq. like jy to. have 
the support bf the Society ’tif' Edp-: 
cation Officers,, whose members are 
understood. Jo' be gehe rally Satisfied 
with their current .ppwqrs • 

I afn not at. all Jclear ; what the. 
authority. is. for. the Jast sentence,. A 
careful search of the four or five 
documents published in the past 12 
months or 30 by the SEO . on the 


SSRC research . 

■Sirr“As one -of those notorious 
statistics (THES. October 24, page 
! 10)' known as' the 1973 SSRC Re- 
search Fellows, I think -it Is. time 
the worm’s-eye view was given an 
alrihg. 

The 
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fKfrad In order to force the union American Pinally and fourthly, this believed. No sensible person can planning, -and high 

to amend its constitution. It is the in that year ( 19/#| ,*|. the idea, of .manpower plan- deny the intimate aud occasionally - should be like. For in 

nnivt.riinir Mnn^ii' u.i.ii. 1 . i-nn «>uh. cout but 50 P* 5 ’’ JJI wu moit ungratefully under- incestuous relationship between the • powfcr Pj®2 nu ?8 ' s .. . 

this figure may be c^rref^ rtrlisfoed by an ggency that Xuld be expansion of higher r education' in police-difficult .to achieve but 
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able to sny 
election of a 



There) is a 


teip; that relationships are npl 1WH 
ns bad gerterally as- they liaVe ;be^q 
mode. ' but -to, , be , ajid 1 that ,ihe im- 
p Or tan t thing Is;”, to' reinforce the 


raise po_„ _ _ 

fog them research ’ projects and. 
.'students to' play/ with. I was rone, 
lahch gMinea-pdg caught , up : in the. 
ptoly technic-SSRC/ CNAA ■ ■ arradge 
• ment.; • ' • ■ - » 

CNAA. research degrees are ”ex 
terpalized” in the - sense -foat 
students work ..to,, please a number 
of supervisor? and examiners. It is 
often • feustratihg - and- time-consum- 
ing to (a) -have ,so mauy fingers, in 
the/pie, and (bj .be dependent, upon 
thbir availability; . ‘ External super: 
vlsors/fexamlners are very ' busy 
people ' kind enough to donate their 
time, this .does not change the fact 

thinks ‘of : the t-esearche'ras A refugee 
from. SSRC. : " ■ 

: The , mature student who fimi 
over * hts time does not /do so by' 

Tv- V.-.' J ' i.Li. ^1. 


polytechnic council' w-liich has with 
held funds. 

I am p 
folldwing 

council has now authorised the pay 
ment of a. first 'instalment of union 
funds. I dm hopeful that it will now 


or type of course by appealing to 
" demand ” that is metaphysical 
rather than concrete is equally 
naive. To Imagine that the pattern 
of student demand can be unilater- 
ally abrogated by reference to the 
pseudo transcendent demands ot the 
economy is unrealistic. 

It is on the middle ground that 
the real debate should take plncc. 
How -should the messages of the 
market be transmitted to higher 
education, through the preferences 
of students, the priorities of insti- 
tutions, or the plans of Government? 
And, if the answer Is, as it must 
be. all three, wilat is the appro- 
priate balance between them ? 
Have we got it right? And, even 
if we have, does that balance have 
to be readjusted to meet new 
demographic and financial condi- 
tions? (This was the question that 
Alan Thompson’s " broad steer ” was 
trying to answer.) 

Which market message? should 
be made legitimate, in tne sense 
that they aro in harmony with the 
social goals of a free society, and 
which should be discouraged ? And, 
even with those messages that are 
recognized as legitimate, how can 
their reliability be tested, particu- 
larly in view of the very different 
time scales of higher education and 
the- private economy, (with the 
public economy somewhere between 
the two in this respect)? For many 
of these questions the Unit for 
Manpower Studies’ report is a good 
starting point. It is sensible, down- 
to-earth, unspectacular, • but In- a 
very important sense that Is Just 
what the debate about manpower 
higher education 
the end mad: 
like incomes 
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, . . . , | be possible to engage hi construe-. 

noHtica of^ the day were. to H ve -discussions, .with- the union 
oly technics stniiqarda by givj | t0 ac hieve appropriate amendments 
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advocates, the Robbins era and the growth of difficult, too, to ignore. 


V prudence and the SSRC 


to the constitution. 
Yours sincerely 
G. R. HAM,., , 
Director, 

Brighton Polytechnic 
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centres and the Technical Change 
The council has also gone 
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e search topics . like energy 
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postgraduate . , training „ 
planned to spend in 1979-80, but 

nearly £lm more on research deve- 

The number of studen^ 
jm more than 2,000. 
500 this. year, 
not been unani- 
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Sir, -The cbn, tents, of RAIN are not women at fhe iDW^ most effective 

for me to judge,' but Maurice Bloch's ac adcmic hierarchy*^ .. influence the 

review (THES, Octdber 17) deserves Finally, the ..mete*? - 01 0Dlnr ° n - 

a vejoinder f rori\ a publish! 
of view, The 1 Royhl r An third; 

Institute Ijas not launc, 
anthropological counterpart 
Biflorp Today because this would 
mdre; pay menu; ; fo :'C 0 )) tribute rs . 
atid colour - printing, IVenlpB financial j 
risks and no guarantee '.of survival 
•At; a.' time when even. the. future, ol 
over ms - time ones not . oo -. so oy very eminent serious jo uriials 
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wrong to 
hr to poli- 
idity. Mr: 
chairman, Is a 
sincere believer in, the importance 
of applied social research. .There 
is nothing automatically intellec- 
tually ' or morally reprehensible 
about the SSRC deciding that it 
must protect, bJg. applied research 
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ham sciences but less relevant fo 
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less agreement . about airps and 
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•.A great deal of valuable social 
science research Us . the product of 
individual academics’ Writing and 


Could 
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as Juclw often J® eiiilwda on , post- . f or e important tq retain a basic 
ky’sIcuTl Portionate mlhimum of postgraduate funding 
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some which enables ntw people to ex- 
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, worth ‘repeat- 
science depends on 
asking J the right 
teems of techno- 
answers to the 


Chomsky’s 
betrayal of 
truths 






photographs, invented atrocities, 
and so on- Of course, boo leftists have 
obscured or coitvpletely el l-ni-i noted 
" the United States role in turning 
Cambodia into a land of massacre, 
starvation and disease”.. It is in- 
disputable that the United States 
bombings made the Cambodian 
tragedy possible. But wha4 respon- 
sible person, let alone intellectual, 
cap doubt that Cambodia between 
1975 and 1978 suffered a regime of 
terror, ‘ with <mass killings, brutal 
forced labour, the ■ systematic 
elimination of cultural life, the 
abolition of the family, the extrac- 
tion of confessions, and tortures 
and atrocities of all . kinds ? Many 
reliable observers, journalists and 
relief-workers concur in reporting 
these things, as do refugee reports, 
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Steven Lukes 

"It is the responsibility of intel- 
lectuals ", Noam Chomsky wrote 
in 1967, " to speak tho truth and 
to expose lies.” Ilis fine essays 
of those years brilliantly exposed 
the a ways in which liberal intel- 
lectuals contributed to what he 
rightly called the "deceit and dis- 
tortion surrounding the American 
invasion of Vietnam”. 

What, then, is Chomsky doing 
contributing to deceit and distor- 
tion surrounding Pol Pot’s regime 
in Cambodia ? Last year be pub- 
lished a book After the Cataclysm ; 
Postwar Indochina and the Recon- 
struction of Imperial Ideology with 
Edward Herman, In which the re- 
cord of that horrendous regime is 
subjected to an extraordinary and 
perverse scrutiny, the conclusions 
of which are twofold: that the 
atrocities and number of killings 
are most probably greatly exag- 
gerated ; and that they are, 
in any case, "a direct and under- 
standable response to the still 
more concentrated and extreme 
savagery- of a. United States assault 
tshar may in part have been designed 
to evoke this very . response”. 
. Before' dealing with Chomsky’s 
conclusions, a word about bis focus 
of concern and method. 

His concern, be says, is “ US 

global .policy or" 

the filtering ei 
idee 


lobal . policy and propaganda, and 
lie filtering end distorting effect 
of Western Ideology,” In particular, 
the role of tie "tree press” In 
? the engineering of consent”, dis- 
crediting socialism ahd communism 
by misdescribing , the facts ' and 
"effacing US responsibility”. Tho 
"mass media of the "West", ho 
thinks, " has discovered Cambodia’s 
travail . . . precisely because of its 
ideological . serviceability He 
claims that " we have not developed 
or expressed our views here on the 
nature of the Indochinese regimes ”, 
but of 'course he does and ihust have 
such views, since his aim Is to show 
how the nature of these regimes has 
been distorted and misdescribed. 

He does this by following an 
apparently rigorous . but actually 
ludicrous- method: . .demanding 
"verifiable evidence”, documen- 
tary sources, etc., and thus discredit- 
ing refugee repprt? and "material 
that is subject to no check”. He 
also exultantly attacks observers 
(such as Francois Ponchaud) for 
" carelessness with regard hi quotes, 
numbers &nd sources”. Of course, 
Such ttlrelessneas I? alwdya deplor- 
able, but Chomsky pursues it here 
with in pedantry that is grotesque, 
given the circumstances, the meagre 
results he' attains and the .consis- 
tency and obvious responsibility: of, 
the observers In question (on whom 
he in any cas'e relies when it suits 
his case)., . ■ 

Indeed, Chomsky In 'turii protects 
himself .against refutation by the 
facts, writing: 

* "When the facts are in, it may 

■ turn out' that th.e more extreme 

■ condemnations were in : fact cor- 
rect! But. even If. that turns out 
to be the case,- it will Jn no way 

'• . alter the conclusions we have 
reached on the 'central question 
addressed hore 't how the available 
- * facts ware selected, modified, or 
sometimes invented to create a. 
certain image offered to the 
general population. The answer- 
to this question seems clear, and 
it I? unaffected by whatever may 
yet be discovered about Cambodia 
. in the future.” 

' What; then,, of Chomsky’s conclu- 
sions? Of course, propaganda has 
been made out of the Cambodian 
tragedy : inflated figures, faked 
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which have been repeatedly checked 
for consistency. Of course^ many 
deaths resulted from starvation and 
disease, and from Chomsky’s fav- 
ourite cause, "peasant revenge”, 
but tile mass graves surrounding 
purpose-built villages fell their own 
story, ip any case well corroborated, 
as do the regime's abolition or 
printing presses, destruction of 
books, and its order that the popula- 
tion was to wear black. No reason- 
able person can doubt that the Cam- 
bodian experiment was a ghastly 
exercise In mass terror and forced 
collectivization, not merely of 
labour, but of life. 

What then are we to think of 
Chomsky's suggestions that the 
dooths in Cambodia were “ attribut- 
able in forge measure to peasant 
revenge, - undisciplined military 
units out of government control, 
starvation . and disease that are 
direct consequences of the United 
States war, or other such factors ”, 
that ” tho evacuation of Phnom 
Penh, widely denounced at the time 
and since ror its undoubted bru- 
tality, may actually have saved many 
lives ", that ” programmes of voca- 
tional training for 12 -year-olds aro 
. . . not generally regarded as an 
atrocity in a poor peasant society”, 
that “ much of the population may 
well have supported the regime ”, 
particularly if " decision's were 
taken collectively in the coopera- 
tive* and even in the army ”, that 
>( the Khmer Rouge programmes 
elicited positive response from 
sectors of the Cambodian peasant ry 
because they dealt with funda- 
mental problems rooted in the 
feudal past and exacerbated by the 
. imperial system . with -Its final out- 
burst of uncontrolled barbarism ? " 

. There is only one possible thing 
to think : that Chomsky has become 
so obsessed by bis opposition to the 
United States’ roJa In Indochina but 
he has lost all souse of perspective. 
His argument is a -case of massive 
overkill, discrediting. • reliable -atvd 
responsible observers and scholars, 
and converting the truth that' the 
United States 'was indirectly ' respon- 
sible Into the He that' ft was dl-rectly 
so. 

But the responsibility of intellect- 
uals '13 not only a matter of telling 
the truth and exposing lies; It is 
also a matter' of using language 
responsibly, Chomsky is. after all, 
a world authority on the use of 
language. Consider, however, these 
examples of- language abuse. 

First, inappropriate analogy, in 
comparing the Cambodi&ai regime, 
not to the Nazis but to "France 
after liberation, where a minimum 
of 30,000 to 40,000 people were 
massacred iyi^hln. a Jew months 
with far less mqdvfe- for revenge 

and under 

lions than 

States war . 

fudging abstraction, as in foe 
suggestion that " the worst atroci- 
ties have taken place, at the hands 
of- a ; peasant army, recruited and 
driven out of thedr devasted villages 
by United States* bombs and then 
taking revenge against the urban 
civilization [stc] that they regarded, 
not without reason, as a collaborator 
jn their destruction and tihelr long 
history of oppression”. Arid third, 
illicit conjunctions, .as when Chom- 
sky writes thait.: ' 

" it is an effective tactic to focys 
on real or. invented, atrocities 
committed in- underdeveloped ex- 
. colonies that . use the phrase 
socialism ’ . in reference to llieir 
programmes of mass mobilization) 
under authoritarian, state control 
to . carry out industrialization and 

• modernization.” , 

• What, pray,, a re real and invented 
sentence? 

jft is sad to ‘see Chomsky writing 
these things,' It ls jU’onLc, given the 
United. State?* Government’s present, 
pursuit of its ..global role in support- 
fog the seating of Bol Fot at the UN. 
And it Is bizarre, given ' Chomsky’s 
previous' stand for anarchist-libertar- 
ian principles. In writing as he does 
about the Pol Pot regime In Cam- 
bodia, Chomsky betrays not only 
the responsibilities . of intellectuals, 
but himself. ‘ . 
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